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NATURAL history 

OF 

BIRDS. 


FOREIGN BIRDS 

THAT ARE RELATED TO THE GROSBEAK. 

I. 

The East-India bird, delineated in the PL 
Enl. No. 101. fig. 1. under the name of * Coro- 

* CHARACTER SPECIFICUS. 

Loxia Capensis. L. atra, uropygio tectricibusque alarum 
luteis. — Lath. Ind. Orn. i. p. 373. No. 7. 

Loxia Capensis. — Gmel . Syst. i. p. 862. — Sparm . Voy. i. 
p. 174. 

Fringilla Capitis Bon£ Spei, — B m. iii. p. 171. 45. 

1. 16. f. 1. 

Le Pinson Noir et Jaune. — Buff, \ iv. p. 142. 

Le Gros-bec de Coromandel. — Buff PL Enl . 101. f. 1. 

— Buff' par Sonn. xlvii. p. 16. * 

Cape Grosbeak .—*Lath. Syn. iii* p. 113. Id. Sup. 

p. 149. s 

• • 

HABITAT 

ad Caput Bonn Spei.— 6j pollices (yoga. < W. 
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FOREIGN BIRDS 


t mandel Grosbeak , and which name wg-Kwp'still 
retained, because it appears to be the same spe- 
cies with .that of Europe. The shape, the size, 
the hill, the length of the tail, are the same in 
both, and the only difference consists in the co-> 
lours, which are also disposed in the same order. 
In short, we may impute the difference of shade 
to the influence of climate, and consider this 
Coromandel bird, which no naturalist has taken 
notice of, as a beautiful vai’iety of the European 
Grosbeak. " 


II. 

The American bird, No, 154, PL tint, termed 
the Blue American Grosbeak *, on which we have 
bestowed no discriminating name, because we 
are not certain if it is a peculiar species, dif- 
ferent from that of Europe ; for in size and 

* CHARACTER SPECIFICUS. 

Loxia Grossa. L. cano-ccerulescens, jugulo rectricibus- 
que atris, gula alba, rostra rubro. — Lath. Ind. Orn. i. 
p. 374. No. 10. 

Loxia Grossa. — Gmel. Syst. i. p. 864. — Daudin. Orn. ii, 
p. 371. 

Coccothraustes Americana Cckrulea. — Bri>. App. 

p. 89. t. 5. f. 1. — Pt. F.nf. 154. (Jetnina.) 

Le Gros-bec Blue cTAmerique. — Buff, par Sortn. xlvii. 
p. 18. * 

W Ate-throated Grosbeak. — Lath. Syn. iii. p. <115. 10. 
HABITAT 

ML America. — -7j pollicetlongus. W. 



RELATED TO THE OROfijBEAK. ‘ 9 

figured :: the same with our Grosbeak. The 
only difference is, that it has lrore red on its 
bill, and more blue in its plumage ; and if its 
tail were not longer, we should not hesitate to 
pronounce that it is a mere variety, occasioned 
by the influence of climate. No naturalist has 
noticed tin's new variety or species, which we 
must be careful not to confound with the Caro- 
lina bird, called by Catesby the Blye Grosbeak . 


III. 

THE HARD-BILL* 

» 

The Canada bird, delineated Pl. Enl. No, 
135, fig* 1. under the name of Canada Grosbeak , 

# CHARACTER SPECIFICUS. • 

Loxia Enucleator. L. sordide rosco fusco griseoque 
varia, linea alarum duplici alba, rcctricibus totis nigric an- 
ti bus. — Lath . Ind . Orn . i. p. 372. No. 5. 

Loxia Enucleator.— Gmel. Syst. i. p. 845. 
"Coccothraustes Canadensis. — Bris. iii. p. 250, 15, 
1. 12. f. 3. 

Le Dur-bec, ou Gros-bec de Canada. — Buff. Pl. Enl . 

135. i. — Buff, par Sonn. xlvii. p. 20. 

Greatest Bulfinch.— Edw. 1. 123. 124. mas . et femina. 
Pine Grosbeak.— Br. Zool. NJ. 114. t. 49. f. 2 .—Arct. 
ZooL ii. No. 209.— Id. Sup. p. 64. — Lath. Syn . iii. p. 111. 
5. — Id. Sup. p. 148. # 

• • 

HABITAT f 

in Europae, Asia?, et America? septentrionalis pinetis. — 
9 pollices louga. W. 
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4 

and which we have called Hard-bUlrbe cause 
its bill is comparatively harder, shorter, and 
stronger., than in the others ; and it was proper 
to Spply to it a distinct naive, since it differs 
not only from the European Grosbeaks, but 
from all those of America and of other climates. 
It is of a beautiful red, as large as our Grosbeak, 
but longer tailed, and may be easily distin- 
guished from all the other birds by the inspec- 
tion of the coloured figure. The female has 
only a little reddish on its head and rump, and 
a slight tinge of rose-colour on the lower part 
of its body. Salerne tells us, that in Canada 
this bird is called bouvreuii ( bulfinch ). This 
name has not been ill applied, for there is per- 
haps an affinity between it and the bulfinch. 
The inhabitants of that part of America could 
decide this point by a very simple observation, 
viz. by noticing whether it whistles almost con- 
tinually like the bulfinch, or is almost mute like 
the Grosbeak *. 

* It is about nine inches long. Found in all the northern * 
parts of America, from Canada to the western side of the 
continent. It arrives in Hudson's Bay early in the spring ; 
lodges among the pines and junipers ; builds its nest at a 
small height from the ground; lays four eggs, which it 
batches in June. These birds occur also in the north of Eu- 
rope and Asia. They are frequent in Russia and Siberia ; 
and Mr. Pennant tells us, that he saw them in the pine forests 
near Invercauld, Aberdeenshire, in the month of August. 

* 
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RELATED TO THE GROSBEAK. 


IV, 

. f. 

THE CRESTED CARDINAL* 

This is a native of the temperate climates of 
America, and .figured No. 37, PL Enl. by thft ’ 
name of the Virginia Grosbeak. It is also called 
the Crested Cardinal* which name we retain, as . 
denoting its two characters, its colour and its 
crest. This bird resembles much the pinS gros- 
beak;. the size, and, in a great measure, the / 


* CHARACTER SPECIFICUS, 

Loxia Cabdinalis. L. cristate rabra, capittro nigro, rot- 
tre pedibusque sanguineis. — Lath. 1*4. Or*. L p. 316, 
No. 14. . 

Loxia CardinALIS, — Gmtl. Syst. i. p. 847. 
Coccothravstks Indica Crist at A. — item Syn. jk 86. 0 
—Will. p. 179. t. 44. ^ •• 

CoCCOTHBAUSTRS V IRGIlfl 8}.p. 265. J7. - 
Gros-6ec DR V I ROI Nlf.— Enl. 87. 

Lb Cardinal Huppr' — Luf. par Son*. xl vii. p. SRL pi,. 10R 
fig. 3. 

Red GeosRjBAX. — dll), i. t 57. (mat.)— i$. (ftmiaa j 

— Id. Song Birds, t. p. 77. . 

Red Bird. — Kalm. It. iiL p. 31.— Id. Voy. ii. p. 71 
Virginia Nightingale. — WtU. (A*gl.) p. 246. 1 44. 
Cardinal Grosbeak. — Atzt. Zoo/. No. 210; — Cat. Car. jj 

t. p. 88. — Lath. Syn. iii. p; 118. 18 .— Id. Sup. p. 160. 

• • 

HABITAT 

in America septenteiooali V ix 8- pollicrs longa., W. 
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plumage, are the same ; the bill is as strorg, the 
tail of the same length, and the climate is nearly 
the same. We might, therefore, but for the 
creat, reckon it a variety of that beautiful spe- 
cies. The colours in the male are much brighter 
than in the female, whose plumage is not red, 
but only reddish-brown'; its bill is also of a 
much fainter red, thpugh both have the crest. 
I should range this bird rather with the bulfinch 
and the chaffinch, than with the Grosbeak, since 
it sings agreeably; whereas- the Grosheak is si- 
lent. Salerne says, that the warble of the 
Crested Cardinal is charming, and resembles the 
song of the nightingale; and that it can be 
taught also to speak like the Canary birds. He 
adds, that this bird, which he observed alive, is 
bold, strong, and vigorous, that it feeds upon 
seeds, particularly those of millet, and is easily 
tamed *f 

• It is nine inches long : is fpund through the whole extent 
of North America. It feeds chiefly on Indian corn, of which' 
it makes a provision for the winter, artfully concealing t|ie 
deposit with leaves and small branches It warbles delight- 
fully in the spring mornings on the summits of the loftiest 
trees. Its song is said to resemble that of the throstle. It 
a hardy aqd familiar bird. 


The four birds which we have just mentioned 
are all nearly of the same size with the European 
Grosbeak. But there are many other interme- 



Related to the grosbeak. 7 

diate or smaller species, which wo shall range 
according to their size arid climate, and which, 
though all different from each other, may best 
be compared witlf the Qrosbeaks, to wlfich 
•they arc more analogous than to any other. 
We may name them the Middle Qrosbeaks and 
the Little Grosbeaks. 


V. 

THE ROSE-THROAT* 

The first of these species of the middle size is 
that of the PL Enl. No. 1 53, fig. g. termed the 
Grosbeak of Louisiana. Its throat is of a fin? 
red rose-colour, and differs so much from all 
other species of the same genus, that it merits 

* CHARACTER SPEC1FICUS. 

{.oxia Ludovici ana. L. nigra, pectore ventre alarum 
fascia basique remigum albb,— Lath. Ind. Om. i. p. 979. 
No. 25. - 

Loxia Ludoviciana. — Gmel. Sys£. i.p. 861. 
Coccothraustes Lvqoviciana. — Brit. p. 247.. 14. 

t. 12. f. 2. 

Lk Gros-bec de la Louisiana — PI. Bnl. 159. f. 2. 

Le Rose-gorge. — Buff, par Soitn. xlvii. p, 27. 
Red-breasted Grosbeak. — Arct . Zool. No. 21?. — Lath, 
Syn. jii. p. 12?. 24. 


HABITAT 

»n L^tyvicia. — 6$ pollices longa. 


Yl- 



foreign birds 


§ 

a distinct name. Brisson first mentioned this 
Bird, and has given a tolerably good figure of it ; 
but he says nothing of its habits. ' The settlers 
in Louisiana could inform us 

» 

• The female is spotted with white on the head. It inha- 
bits the greater part of North America in*' the state of New 
York it is reckoned a scarce bird. • It Appears 1 there in'May, 
and retires in August. 


vi 

THE GRIVELIN*. 

The second species of the middling Gros- 
beaks is Fig. 1. No. 309, PI Enl. and there 
termed the Brazilian Grosbeak : We have given 
it the naftne of Grivelin, because the under part 
of its body is speckled like as in the thrushes 
(grives ). As it is a beautiful bird,' and unlike 

* CHARACTER SPECIFICUS. 

J.oxia Brasilian A. L. fusca, subtus rnfescens macniia 
aibis pigro annulate, capite abdomineque medio rubris, 
lunula nuchae caudaque apice aibis. — Lath. Ind. Om. i, 
p. 377. No, 19. 

Lb Grivelin. — Buff, par Bonn, xlvii. p. 29. 
t,K Gros-bec du Bbesil. — PI. Enl. 309. f. 1. 

Bkasili an Grosbeak. — Lath. Syh . iii. p. 122. 18, 

. “ ' • • « 

HABITAT 

in Brasilia. — pollices longa. W, 
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any* other, it merited an appropriated name. It 
seems to be much related .to the bird mentioned 
by Marcgrave, and which is called in Brazil 
Guira , Tirica. However, as the short descrip- 
tion given by that author does not exactly cor- 
respond with our Grivelin, we cannot decide 
with regard to the identity of the species. 

These middle-sized species, and those still 
smaller, are much more like the sparrow in 
point of bulk and shape ; but we have allowed 
them to remain with the Grosbeak, because their 
bill resembles that of these birds, and is much 
broader at the base than that of the sparrow. 


VII. 

THE RED BLACK *. • 

The third species of the middle-sized Gros- 
beak is the bird delineated Fig. 2, No. 309, 
Pl. Enl. under the name of the Cayenne Gros- 
beak. We have called it the Red Black, because 
the whole of its body is red, and the breast and. 
belly black. This bird, which is brought from 
Cayenne, has been noticed by no naturalist; 
but as we did not see it alfve, we cannot describe 


*T.e_RjOUGk-noiu. — Bui f. par Sonn. xlvii. p. 31. 

Lk Gros-bec de Cayenne. — VI. Enl. 309. 2 .—Lath. 
' Syn. iii. p, 121. 16. Var, A. 
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its habits. The people of Guiana could iii»truc£ 
* ys in that point *. 

* The plultiage of the female is orange, inclining to a dirty 
green. W. 


THE FLA VERT *f. 

The fourth species of these foreign middle- 
sized Grosbeaks is the bird Fig. 2, No. , 152, 
PL Enl. termed the Cayenne Grosbeak. It is 
yellow and green, and therefore differs from the 
preceding almost as much as it can do with re- 
gard to colours ; but as its size, the shape of its 
body and of its bill, and its climate, aye the. 

i- 

* CIIAftACTEH SPECIFICUS. 

Loxia Canadensis. L. viridi-olivacea, subtus flavo-oliva- 
cea, capistro nigro. — Lath. hid. Orn. i. p. 370. No. 29. 
Loxia' Canadensis. — Gmel, Sy»t. i. p. 856. 
CoccoTHRAUSTES Cayanensis. — Brin, iii.p. 229. 4. 1. 11. 
f. 3. 

Le Flavert Gros-bkc de Cayenne. — Buff. PL Enl. 

}.52. f. 2. — Buff, par Sonn. xlvii. p. 32. 

Canada Grosbeak. — Ant. Zool. ii. No. 220 ,-r-Lath. Sun. 
iii. p. 127. 27 . r * 

HABITAT 

I 

in America. W. 


\ i. *. The yeltow-green. 
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sV*i<*, we may reckon it a species closely relate*! 
to the red black, if it bp not a variety arising^ 
merely from the difference of age or sex. Bris- 
son is the first whp took notice of it. 


IX. 

THE FAN-TAILED GROSBEAK * 

. * 

The fifth species of these birds is that figured 
PI. Enl. No. 380, under the name of the Fan- 
tail t)f Virginia. We received it from that part 
of America, and it has not been noticed by any 
preceding author. The upper figure, No. 380, 
represents probably the male, and the under the 
fejnale, for its colours a»e not so vivid. We re- 
ceived these birds alive, but not beiijg able to 
preserve them, we could not decide whether we 
should attribute the differences to sex or to age. 

* CHARACTER SPECIFICUS. 

Loxia Flabellifera. L. rubro-fusca, subtus rubescens, 
remigibus caudaque fuscis. — Lath , Ind. Orn, i. p. 380. 
No. 30. 

Loxia Flabellifera. — Gmel. Syst. i. p. 850. 

La Queue en Eventail. — Buff. Pi, Enl. 380. — Buff, par 
Sonn. xlyii. p. 34. 

Fan-tailEd Grosbeak. — Lath. Syn. iii. p. 128. 28. 
HABITAT 

W. 


I* Virgigia. 
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They are so remarkable for the shape of ^keir 
'tail, which is expanded horizontally, that this 
character alone' is sufficient to distinguish them 
from othe.s of the same genus. 


X. 

THE PADDA, or RICEtBIRD* 

■' <■ 

The sixth species is the Chinese bird de- 
scribed and figured by Edwards, and which 
names Padda, or Rice-Bird , because the Chinese 
call rice in the husk padda, which is the food of 
this bird. This author has painted two of these 

* CHARACTER SPECIFICUS. 

Loxia OrVzivora. L. fusca, temporibus albis, rostro rn- 
bro, capite caudaque nigris. — Lath. hid. Orn. i. p. 380. 
No. 91. 

Loxia Oryzivora. — Osb. It. 103. — Gmcl. Syst. i. p. 830. 
COCCOTHRAUSTES SiNENSIS SlNEREA. — Brit. ill. p. 244. 
12. t. 11. f. 2. 

Lb Gros-bec de la Chine. — PI. Enl. 152. f. 1. 

Lb Padda, ou 1’Oiseau de Riz. — Buff, par Sonn. xlvii. 
p. 56. 

Java Grosbeak. — Edw. t. 41. 42. — Lath. Syn. iii. p. 120., 
20.— Id. Sup. p. 161. »• 


HABITAT 

1 4 

ad Caput Bonae Spei, Java, China ; apud nos in caveis alitor. 

V. 
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bird,«, and supposes, with great probability, that. 
Pl. 41 represents the mdic, and Pl. 42 the fe- 
male. We had a male of this species, which is 
delineated Fig. 1, ’No. 152, Pl. Enl. It » an* 
• exceedingly beautiful bird ; for besides the lus- 
tre of the colours, its plumage is so perfectly 
regular, that no feather projects beyond an- 
other, but they appear covered entirely with 
down, or rather with a sort of meal, such as we 
perceive in plums, \vhich produce’s a fine gloss* 
Edwards adds little to the description of this 
bird, though he saw it alive. lie says only that 
it is* very destructive among the plantations of 
rice ; that the traders to the East Indies call it 
the Javan, or Indian Sparrm ; that this appel- 
lation would imply that it is found in the East 
Indies, as well as in China ; but he is rather dis- 
posed to think that the Europeans, iij their i in- 
tercourse between China and Java, had often 
carried these birds to that island ; and lastly, 
that what proves them to be natives of China 
is, they are painted on the Chinese paper and 
muslins. 


'The species which we are now to describe are 
smaller than the preceding, and consequently 
differ so much from our Grosbeaks, that we 
could hardly refer them to the same genus, did 
the shape of their bill, the figure of their 
body, and even the order and position of their 
colours, indicate that these birds, though not ex- 
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actly Grosbeaks, are still nearer related to fhem 
than to any other genils. 


XL 

i 

THE TOUCNAM COURVI * 

The first of, these small fpreign Grosbeaks is 
the Toucnam Coui'vi of the Philippines, of which 
Brisson has given a description, with a figure of 
the male, under the name of the Philippine Qros- 
beak, and which is delineated Fig. G, No. ‘135, 
Pi. Enl. by that denomination. But we have 
here preserved the name which it receives in 
its native climate, because it differs from all the 
rest. The female is of the same size with the 
male, but'xts colours are different, its head being 
brown, and also the upper part of its neck, 

* CHARACTER SPECIFICUS. 

Loxia Philippina. L. fusca subtus albido-flavicans, ver- 
tice pectorcquc luleis, gula fusca. — Lath. Ind. Orn. i. 
p. 380. No. 32. 

Loxia Philippina. — Gmel. Sj/st. i, p. 860. — Bris. iii. p. 

232. 6. 1. 12. f. 1. (mas.)— 1. 18. f. 1. 2. (nidus.) 

Lr Toucnam-Courvi. — Biff. PI. Enl. 135. 2. (mas.)— 
Buff, par Bonn, xlvii. p. 40. 

Philippine Grosbeak. — Lath. Syn. iii. p. 120. 30. 
HABITAT 

in Philippinis ; magnitudine Passcris. W. 
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whicfe in the male is yellow, See. Brisson gives 
also a figure and description cf their nest *. 

* These birds construct a nest of a singular fotm. J t is 
composed of little interwoven fibres of leaves, which form a 
•sort of small pouch, whose mouth is placed in one of the 
sides. To this mouth is fitted a long passage, composed of 
the same leafy fibres, turned downwards, with its aperture 
situated below, so that the real entrance to the nest is entirely 
concealed. These nests are fastened by their upper part tqf 
the small branches of trees. — BrIsson. . 


. XII. 

THE ORCIIEF *. 

The second of these little foreign Grosbeaks 
is the East-India bird delineated PI. Enl. No. 
393, Fig. 2, under the name of Indian Grosbeak 

* CHARACTER SPECIFICUS. 

Loxia Beng^lensis. L. grisea, pileo-flavo, temporibus 
albidis, abdomine albido fusco maculato. — Lath. Ind. Orn; 
i. p. 382. No. 30. 

Loxia Bengalensis.— Gmel. Syst. i. p. 857.— Brit. iii. p. 
95. 11. 

L Orchef. — Buff, par Sonn. xlvii. p. 43. 

Le Gros-bec des Indes. — PL *Enl. 393. f. 2. 
Yellow-headed Indian Sparrow.— J 5da>. 1. 189. 
Bengal Grosbeak.— Lath. Syn. iii. p. 133. 33. 


iaBengaia. 


HABITAT 


W. 
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I have termed it Gold-head (0 relief), because 
the upper, part of its head is of a line yellow, 
and being different from all the rest, required a 
distinct name. — This species is new, and has 
hot been noticed by any preceding naturalist. 


XIII. 

THE NUN GROSBEAK* 

The third of tliesc little species is that of 
Fig. 3, No. 393, PL Ehl: which we have called 
the Nun, because it has a sort of black biggert 
on its head. It is a new species also ; but we 
can say nothing more of it, being unacquainted 
tvith its native climate. We bought it from a 
dealer ih birds, who could give us no informa- 
tion on that subject. 

* CHARACTER SPECIFICUS. 

Loxia Collakia. L. flavesceus, pectorc collariquc flavis, 
temporibus nigris. — lath. Ind. Orn. i. p. 382. No. 37. 
Loxia Collaria.— Gmcl, Syst. i. p. 857- 
Lb Gros-bec Nonette. — Buff. PI. Enl. 393. f. 3 
par Sonn. xlvii. p. 45. 

Nun Grosbeak. — Lath. Syn. iii. p. 133. 34. 


HABITAT 
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XIV. 

THE GREY GROSBEAK*. 

The fourth of these is new, and as little 

known as the preceding. It is Fig. 1, No. 393, 

PI. Enl. called the Virginia Grosbeak. But we 

shall term it grey-white ( Grisalbin ), because its 

neck and part of its head is white, and all the 

rest of the body grey ; and as it differs from 

the others, it merits an appropriated name. 

« 

* CHARACTER SPECIFICUS. 

Loxia Grisea. L. coeruleo-grisea, facie colloque inferior* 
albis. — Lath. Ind. Om. i. p. 382. No. 38. 

Loxia Grisea.— Gmel. Syst. i. p. 857. 

Le Grisalbin.— Buff. # 

Le Gros-bec de Virginie. — PI. Enl. 393. f. 1. 

Grey Grosbeak. — Arct. Zool, ii. No. 219. — Lath. Syn. 
iii. 134. 35. 


HABITAT 


>A Virginia. 


VOL. IV. 



IS 
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XV. 

THE QUADRICOLOR. 

The fifth of these little ^foreign Grosbeaks is 
the bird described by Alhin, under tlie name of 
the Chinese Sparrow, and afterwards by Bris- 
son *, under that of the Java Grosbeak , and de- 
lineated Fig. 2, No. 101, PI. EnL by the same 
name. We shall, however, term it the Quadri- 
color , to distinguish it from all the rest, and 
mark its principal colours ; for it is a beautiful 
bird, and painted with four brilliant colours; 
the head and neck being blue, the back, the 
wings, and the end of the tail, green ; there is 
a broad red bar, like a girth, under the belly, 
and on the middle of the tail; and lastly, the 
rest of the breast and belly is light-brown or 
hazel. We arc ignorant of its habits. 


* The female, says this author, differs from the male, its 
thighs being of a light ohesnut, and the colpur of its tail not 
so vivid. 
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XVI. 

ft 

TOE JACOBINE, and the DOMINO 

The sixth of these is the bird known to the 
curious by the name of Jacobine, which we re- 
tain as applicable and discriminating. It is re- 
presented PL Enl. Fig. 3, No. 13*9, and titled 
“The Java Grosbeak, called the Jacobine f.” 

We conceive that Fig. 1, of that plate, termed 

* 

* CHARACTER SPECIFICUS. 

I 

Loxia Malacca. L. ferruginea, capite abdominique ni- 
gris, rostro cceruleo. — Lath . lnd . 0/7/. i. p. 385. No. 51. 
Loxia Malacca. — Gmel. Syst. i. p, 851. 
Coccothraustf.s Javensis. — Bris . iii. p. 237.8. 1. 13. 
f. 1. 

Le Jacobin. — Buff. Pl. Enl . 139. f. 3. — Buff, par Sonn. xlvii. 
p. 47. 

White-breasted Indian Sparrow.-*-JSc/b>. t. 355. — Osh . 
Voy . ii. p. 329. 4. 

Malacca Grosbeak. — Lath . Syn. iii. p.140.47. 

HABITAT 

in Chin*, Java, Malacca. — 4 J pollices longa. W. 

• 

t According to Virey, the Jacobine and Quad ricoior are of 
the same species. The Jacobine is found in Java, Malacca, 
and Chiba. It is gregarious, and feeds on seeds of different 
kinds, especially rice. Mauduyt kept several alive. They 
sometimes appear to be convulsed, and utter painful cries. 

W. 
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the Molucca Crossbill , is of the same specie's, and 
probably a feipale of 'the first. We have seen 
these birds alive, and fed them like canaries. 
Edwards describes and figures them by tile name 
of Coury *, PI. 40, and from the meaning of 
this word, he infers that they inhabit India, and 
not China f. We would have adopted this 
tern), had not that of Jacobine already come into 
use. Fig 2, No. 139, and Fig. 1, No. 153, are 
two birds which the virtuosi call Dominos , and 
which they distinguish from the Jacobines. 
They are smaller indeed, but ought to be re- 
garded as varieties of the same species .• The 
males are probably those which have the belly 
spotted, and the females those which have it of' 
an uniform white-grey. The description of 
them occurs in Brisson’s work, but not a word 
is said of their natural habits. 

* It is called a Cowrie, because its ordinary price is one of 
the small shells which pass in India for money ; but these ase 
not current in China. 

t It is the Loxia Punctulari a of Linnaeus, the Coccethramtes 
Javensis Ncrvia of Brisson. 
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XV II. 

THE BAGLAFECHT*. 

This is an Abyssinian bird, much resembling 
the Toucnam Couroi ; the only difference con- 
sisting in the shades or arrangement of the 
colours. The black*, spot which is An both sides 
of the head rises in the Baglafecht above the 
eyes ; the brown and yellow marbling of the 
upper.partof the body is less marked, as are also 
the great coverts of the wings and their quills ; 
those of the tail are greenish-brown, edged with 
yellow. Its iris is yellowish, and its wings, 
when closed, reach near the middle of the tail. 

The Baglafecht resembles the toucnam courvi 
also in the precautions which it takes to secure 
its eggs against rain, and every sort of danger ; 
but the form of its nest is different. The bird 
rolls it into a spiral nearly like the Nautilus , and 
suspends it, as does the toucnam courvi, at the 
extremity of a small branch, almost always 

* CHARACTER SPECIFICUS. 

Loxia Philippina. L. cauda remigibusque vireicente-fusci* 
margine Davis. — Lath. Ind. Orn. i. p. 381. No. 32. Var. ft. 

B ^ l *FB C kt. — Buff, par Sonn. xlvii. p. 33. 


m Abyssinia. 


HABITAT 


W. 
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■ above stagnant water, the aperture constantly 
fumed to the east, the quarter opposite to the 
rain. Ip this way the Baglafecht is not only 
Sheltered from the wet, but secured from the in- 
trusions of different sorts of animals, which' 
seek to feed upon its eggs. 


* XVIII. 

THE ABYSSINIAN GROSBEAK*. 

I range among the Grosbeaks also the Abys- 
sinian bird, which resembles them in the cha- 
racteristic feature, the thickness of its bill, and 
likewise in the size of its body. Its iris is red, 
its bill, the top and sides of its head, its throat, 
and its breast, are black ; the rest of the under 
part of the body, the thighs, and the upper part 
of the body, light yellow, but which assume a 

* CHARACTER SPECIttCpS. 

Loxia Abyssinica. L. corpore flavo, vertice genis gula 
pectoreque uigris, alis caudaque fuscis. — Lath. Ind. Orn. 
i. p. 381. No. 33. 

Loxia Abyssinica. — Gmel. Syst. i. p. 800 . 

Lb Gbos-bec d’ABYssiNiE. — Buff, par Sum. xlvii. p. 66. 
Abyssinian Grosbbak. — Lath. Syn. iii. p. 131. 31. 

HABITAT 

Yf. 


fn Abyssinia. 
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brown tinge where the black of the anterior part 
meets it, as if the two coldurs there melted into 
one ; the scapular feathers are blackish, the co- 
vert s of the wings Brown, edged with grey ; 
•quills of the wings and of the tail are brown, 
edged with yellow, and the legs reddish-grey. 

The most singular fact of the history of the 
Abyssinian Grosbeak, is the construction of its 
nest, and the sort of foresight which it disco- 
vers, in common with the touenam courvi and 
the baglafecht. The shape of the nest is nearly 
pyramidal, and the bird is always careful to sus- 
pend it over the surface of water from the end 
of a small branch ; the entry is in the side, and 
commonly faces the east ; the cavity is divided 
by a partition into two compartments; the first is 
a kind of court into which the bird enters, then 
creeping along the inclosure, it descends into 
the second chamber, where its eggs are laid. 
By means of this complex construction, the 
eggs are sheltered against the raiu, from what- 
ever quarter the wind blows : and we may ob- 
serve, that in Abyssinia the wet season lasts six 
months : for it is a general remark, that incon- 
venience and hardship quicken industry, unless 
they be so excessive as to extinguish it entirely. 
In that country' the bird fras exposed not only 
to the penetrating rains, but to the attacks of 
the njpnkeys, the squirrels, the serpents, &c. 
It seems to have foreseen the dangers that 
threaten its f family, and to have artfully pro- 
vided against them. This species is new, and 
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. we owe all our information on the subject to 
Mr. Bruce. 


XIX. 

THE GUIFSO BALITO* 

There is no European species to which this 
foreign bird is more related than the Grosbeak. 
It shuns inhabited places, and lives retired in 
the unfrequented forests. It is languid in its 
amours, and destitute of song; and its- only 
noise almost is made by the strokes of its bill, t 
in piercing the nuts to extract the kernel.— So 
far the analogy applies. But it differs from the 
Grosbeak by two remarkable properties; 1st, 
its bill is indented on the edges ; and, 2dly, its 

# CHARACTER SPECI FICUS. 

Loxia Tbidactyla. L. nigra, capite collo inferiore vitta- 
que longitndinali abdominis rubris, tectricibus alarum fus- 
eis albo marginatis. — Lath. lad. Orn. i. p. 397. No. 93. 
Loxia Tridactyla. — Gmel. Sytt. i. p. 866. 

Lb Guifso Balito. — Buff, par Sonn. xlvii. p. 59. 
Thrbe-toed Grosbeak. — Lath. Syn. iii. p. 159. 85. 

4 

HABITAT 

in Abyssinia nemoribus. W* 

1 The full name of this bird, as it is written in Mr. Braced 
drawings, is Guifto Balito Dinttno Won Jtrck . 
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feet ftave only three to.es, two before and one 
behind, which is an uncommon disposition, and 
occurs only in a few species. These two dis- 
criminating features seem to me so important;' 
“that the bird required an appropriated name, 
and I have preserved that by which it is known 
in its natal region. 

The head, the throat, and the fore part of the 
neck, are of a fine red, which extends in a 
pretty narrow stripe under the bocly, as far as 
the lower coverts of the tail. All the rest of the 
under part of the body, the upper part of the 
neck*, the back, and the tail, are black; the up- 
per coverts of the wings brown, edged with 
white, the quills of the wings brown, with a 
greenish border, anil the legs of a very dull red. 
The wings when closed reach not beyond the 
middle of the tail. 


XX. 


THE SPOTTED GROSBEAK of the 
Cape of Good Hope*. 

The bird represented by this name, Fig. 1, 
No. 639, PI. Enl. though different from the 

* CHARACTER SPECIFICUS. 

Boxia Capensis. L. fusca, pennis medio nigris, subtus al- 
kida nigro striata, tectricibus alarum uropygioque luteis.— 
Lath. Ind. Orn. i. p. 373. No. 7. Var. £. 
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European Grosbeaks in its colours, and thp dis- 
tribution of it^ spots, 'appears so much a-kin to 
that species, that it may be regarded as a variety 
produced by climate, for which reason we have 
given it an appropriated name. And Sonnerat' 
assures us positively that it. is the same with 
that of the first article ; dnd he adds, that these 
birds appear different, because they change their 

colours every year. 

* 

Loxia N*via.— Gmel. Syst. i. p. 845. 
f.E Gros-bec Tachete' du Cap de B. E. — PI. Enl. 659. 
f. 1. — Buff, par Bonn, xlvii. p. 61. — Lath. Syn. Hi. 114. 7. A. 

HABITAT 

ad Caput Bona; Spci. W., 


XXI. 

THE CRAVATED GRIVELIN*, 

The bird delineated PI. Enl. No. 659, Fig. 2, 
under the denomination of the Angola Gros- 
beak, because we received it from that province 
of Africa, appears to be related to the Grivelin ; 
and as all the neck ar\d the under part of the- 
throat is covered and encircled by a sort of 
white cravat, which extends even over the bill, 
we have given it the name of the Cremated 
Grivelin. We are ignorant of its habits. 

* Loxia Collaria. — Lath. Syn. iii. p. 134. A. 
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THE HOUSE SPARROW * 

* . 

As the species of Sparrow comprehends a 
multitude of individuals, so its genus seems af 

• • 

* FRINGILLA. 

CHARACTER GENEKICUS. 

« 

Rostrum conicum, rectum, acuminatum. 

CHARACTER SPECIFICUS. 

Fringilla Domestica. F. remigibus rectricibusque fus" 
cis, corpore griseo nigroque, fascia alarum alba ^plitaria,— 
Lath . Ind . Orn. i. p. 432. No. 1. 

Fringilla Domestica. — Gmel . Syst . i. p. 926. 

Passer Domesticus. — Rail Syn. p. 80. A. — IVill. p. 182* 
— Bris. iii. p. 72. 1. 

Le Moineau .—Buff. PL Enl. 6. f. 1. (Avis Adulta .) — 
Id. 56. f/1. (junior .) — Buff, par Sqnn. xlvii. p. 115. pi. 104* 
fig. 1. 

House Sparrow.— Br. Zool . i. No. 127. t. 51.— Arct. 
ZooL ii. p. 382. G. — Will . ( Angl.) p. 249. t. 44. — Lath. 
Syn. iii, p. 248. 1. — Id. Sup. p. 163. — Bew. Bird? » i. p. 168*. 

HABITAT 

in Europa passim, Africa,' Asia. W. 

i In Greek, Most translators and naturalists 

have made it to be : the fact is, that this last name jp 
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first inspection to include a number of species. 
One of our nqpiencla'cors reckons it to contain 
no less than sixty-seven different species, and 
varieties, making in all seventy-six birds # ; 
among which we are surprised to find many 1 
linnets, finches, green birds, Canary birds, 
Bengal birds, Senegal birds, Mayo birds, car- 
dinals, buntings, and many others not related 
to the Sparrows, and which ought to be distin- 
guished by separate names.* To introduce order 
into this confused group, we shall first remove 
from the Sparrow, with which we are well ac- 
quainted, all the birds just mentioned, whicji are 
also Efficiently known to enable us to decide 
that they do not belong to the same genus. 
Following then our general plan, we shall con- 
sider each of those which inhabit Europe a 
principal species, and afterwards refer to them 
the analogous foreign kinds. 

We shall also separate from the Common or 
House Sparrow the Field Sparrow, and the 
I Food Sparrow ; two birds more related than any 
of the preceding, and also inhabitants of'our 
climate ; to each we shall allot a distinct article. 
This is surely the only way to avoid confusion. 

Our Sparrow is too well known to need a de- 
scription. It is represented No. 6 and 55, Pl. 

generic, and applicable to all the Sparrows : in Italian,. Pas- 
ierc, or Patserc Casaringo : in Spanish, Partial : in German, 
H uss-Spur, Haus-Sptrling : in Swedish, Tat l ting , Grawparf. 

* Unison. 
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Rnl. Fig. 1. No. 6 is the adult male after it has 
cast its feathers ; and Fig.* 1, No. 55, the young 
male before moulting. The change of colour in 
the plumage, and in the angles of the mandibh»sy 
•is general and uniform ; but the same species is 
subject to accidental varieties ; for some House 
Sparrows are white, ‘ others variegated with 
brown and white, and others almost entirely 
black *, and others yellow f. The only differ- 
ence between the females and the males is, 
that the former are smaller, and their colours 
much fainter. 

Besides these first varieties, some of which 
are general, and others individual, amHUvhich 
occur in all the European climates, there arc; 
others in more distant regions ; which would 
prove that this species is spread from the north 
to the south in our continent, from Sweden J 
to Egypt §, Senegal, &c. 

But in whatever country the Sparrow is settled, 
it never is found in desert places, or at a distance 
from the residence of man. It likes neither 


* Black Sparrows occur in Lorraine ; but they arc undoubt- 
edly the common sort, which as they lodge constantly in'the 
glass-houses, which are frequent along the foot of the moun- 
tains, are smoked. Dr. Lottiqger being in one of these 
glass-houses, observed a flock of common Sparrows, among 
which were several black ones. An old person, who dwelt 
on thfiispot, told him, that they sometimes appeared so much 
■disguised, that they could not be distinguished. 

+ Aldrovandus. 

t Linnaeus. § Prosper Alpinus. 
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woods nor vast plains. It is more frequent in 
towns than in pillages; nor is it seen in the ham- 
lets or farms that are buried in the depth of fo- 
'sests. It follows society to live at their expense ; 
and indolence and voracity lead it to subsist on- 
the provisions of others. Our granaries, our 
barns, our court-yards, Our pigeon-houses, and, 
in short, all places where grain is spilt, are its 
favourite resort. It is extremely destructive; 
its plumage is entirely useless, its flesh indif- 
ferent food, its notes grating to the ear, and its 
familiarity aiul petulance disgusting. Iu some 
places Sparrows arc proscribed*, and a -price 
set o#thcir heads. 

Bnt what will render them eternally trouble- " 
some and vexatious, is not only their excessive 
multiplication, but their subtlety, their cunning, 
and their obstinacy to abide in places which suit 
them, ^fhey are crafty and artful, easily distin- 
guish the snares laid for them, and wear out the 
patience of those who try to catch them. It is 
only iu seasons of scarcity, and when the snow 
covers the ground, that the sport will succeed ; 
and little impression can be made on a species 
which breeds thrice a year. Their nest consists 
of hay, lined with leathers. If you destroy it, 
they will in twenty-four hours build another ; if 


* In many villages of Germany, the peasants are obliged 
annually to produce a certain number of Sparrows' heads. — 
Frisch. 
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you plunder the eggs, which are five or six* 
often more, they will in the course of eight oi 
ten days lay others ; if you drive them from the 
trees or the houses, they will resort in greats 
numbers to your granaries. Persons who have 
kept them in cages, assure me, that a single pair 
of Sparrows consume near twenty pounds of 
corn annually. We may judge from their num- 
bers what prodigious destruction they must make 
in our fields; for though they feed their young 
with insects, and eat many themselves, they 
principally subsist on our best grain. They 
follow the labourer in seed-time, and the reaper 
in harvest. They attend the threshers Stt the 
'barns, and the poulterer when he scatters grain 
to his fowls. They visit the pigeon-houses, and 
even pierce the craw of the young pigeons to 
extract the food. They eat bees, and are thus 
disposed to destroy the only insects useful to 
man. Jn short, it is much to be wished that 
some method could be devised for destroying 
them. I have been told, that if sulphur were 
smoked under the trees, where in certain sea- 
sons they assemble and sleep at night, they 
would be suffocated and drop dead. I have 
tried the experiment, without success, though 
I took much pains, and ^vas interested in the 
issue ; for I could not get them driven from the 
neighbourhood of my voleries ; and I perceived 

* Olina says, that they lay sometimes eight, and never 
fewer than four. 
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that they not only disturbed the warbling of 
my birds, but that by -the continual repetition of 
their harsh cry, tin, iui, they sensibly spoiled the 
song of the cimaiies, siskins, linnets, &c. 

1 then placed on a wall, 'covered with great. 
Indian chcsnuts, in which the Sparrows assem- 
bled in great numbers in* the evening, pots filled 
with sulphur, mixed with a little charcoal and 
rosin ; and these substances being set on fire, 
caused a thivk smoke, which had no effect but 
to waken the birds. As the volume ascended, 
they removed to the tops of the trees, and then 
retired to the neighbouring houses, but not 
one dropped. 1 observed only that they did 
not for three days visit the trees that were' 
smoked, but afterwards returned to their for- 
mer habit. 

As these birds are hardy, they can be easily 
raised in cages, and live several years, especially 
if the females be withheld from them for it 
is said that their excessive venery abridges the 
period of their lives. When they are taken 
young, they are so docile as to obey the voice • 
and catch somewhat of the song of those birds 
with which they arc bred ; and being naturally 

■ * “ Some suppose that, the male Sparrows cannot live 
longer than a year. The proof is, that none are observed to 
have a black beard in the spring, but only some time after, as 
if none had survived the preceding season. It is alleged that 
the females are more vivacious ; for they are caught along 
with young ones, and are distinguished by the hardness of 
their bills."— -Ariit. Hut. Anim. lib. a. 7. 
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familiar, they become more so in the state of 
captivity. But when at liberty, they are rather 
solitary; and hence, perhaps, the origin of theif 
name *. Since they- never leave our climate, 
and are always about our houses, it is easy to 
perceive that they commonly fly single or in 
pairs. There are, however, two seasons in the 
year when they assemble, not to fly in flocks, 
but to chirp together, in autumn on the willows 
by the river sides, and in spring on the firs and 
other evergreens. They meet in the evening, 
and in mild weather. They spend the night 
on the. trees, but in winter they are found 
either alone or with their females in a hole of 
the wall, or beneath the tiles of roofs. And it 
is only in excessive frosts that five or six are 
found lying together, probably to keep them- 
selves warm. . 

The males fight obstinately for the possession 
of their females, and in the violence of their 
struggle, they often fall to the ground. Few 
bird are so ardent, or so vigorous in their love. 
They can embrace twenty times in succession 
with the same fire, the same trepidation, and the 
same expressions of rapture. What is singu- 
lar, the female first shews a degree of impa- 
tience at a sport which mu«t fatigue her less 
than the male, but which may also yield her 
less pleasure, since there are no preludes, no 

* Perhaps the French word Moineau is derived from the 
Greek Mtnf, solus, 

VO L. iy. * D 
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caresses, no adjustment. Much petulance is 
shewn without tenderness, and a flutter of action 
which betrays only a selfish appetite. Compare 
the loves of the pigeon with those of the Spar- 
row, and you will perceive almost all the shades 
from the physical to the moral qualities. 

These birds nestle commonly under the tiles, 
in the lead-gutters, in holes of the wall, in pots 
that are erected for them, and often about the 
sides of windows which^have Venetian blinds. 
A few, however, build their nests in trees. I 
have received some of these which were found 
in large chesnuts and lofty willows.. They 
place them on the summit of these trees, and con- 
struct them with the same materials, viz. hay era 
the outside and feathers within ; but what is 
singular, they add a sort of cap above which co- 
vers the nest, so as to prevent the water from 
penetrating, and leave an opening for entering 
at under this cap. When they lodge in holes 
or covered places, theyjudiciously dispense with 
this cap. Instinct discovers here a sort of rea- 
soning, and at least implies a comparison of 
two small ideas. Some House Sparrows, more 
indolent, though bolder than the rest, do not 
give themselves the trouble of building, but 
drive off the martins, and possess their nests. 
Sometimes they fight the pigeons, and establish 
themselves in the holes. — This little tribe exhi- 
bit therefore habits and instincts more varied 
and perfect than most other birds. This results * 
undoubtedly from their living in society. They 
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enjoy the benefits of the domestic state without 
Surrendering any portion 6f their independence. 
Hence that subtlety, that circumspection, and 
that accommodation of instinct to situations 
•and circumstances *. 


* The Aoiise Sparrow is nearly six inches long : its eggs 
are ash-white, with thick dusky spots. The male is distin- 
guished by his black throat ; the female has a duller plum- 
age. They occur throughout Europe, and* in Africa and 
Asia, 
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WHICH ABE RELATED TO THE HOUSE SPARROW. 

I. 

The bird, delineated fig. 1, No. 223, Pl. Enl. 
under the name ofSeiiegal Sparrow*. We shall 
retain that denomination, since it appears to be 
of the same species with the Common House 
Sparrow. The only difference is, that the bill, 
the top of the head, and the lower parts of the 
body, are reddish; whereas, in the European 
Sparrow, the bill is brown, the crown of the 
head, and the lower parts of the body, grey. But 
in every other respect they are the same ; and 

* character specificus. 

Embf.riza Quelea. E. rufo-rubra, supra fusco nigricante 
variegata, facie gulaque nigra. — Lath. Ind. Orn. i. p. 409. 
No. 31. Var.jS. 

Le Moi nf.au du Senegal. — Buff, par Sonn. xxxvii. 
p. 137. — PI. Enl. 223. f. 1 .—Lath. Syn. iii. p. 193. 28. A. 

HABITAT 


iu Senegal*. 


W. 
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we may regard the difference of colour as re- 
sulting from the influence of climate. 

The bird of which the male and female are in 
fig. 1, and 2, No. 665, Pl. Enl. appears to be 
only a variety of this. 


II. 

We may extend these remarks to the bird 
fig. 2, No. 183, PL Enl. termed the Red-hilled 
Senegal Sparrow*, which we shall consider, espe* 
daily ‘since it belongs to the same climate with 
.the preceding, as a variety of it, occasioned by 
difference of age or sex. 

* CHARACTER SPECI FICUS. 

Emberiza Quelea. E. grisea,fronte nigra, rostra cocci- 
neo. — Lath. Ini. Orn. i. 409. No. 31. 

Emberiza Quelea. — Gmel. Syst. i. p. 877 
Passer Senegalensis Erythrorynchos. — Bris. iii. 
p. 110. 19. t. 6. f. 1. 

* Le Moineau si Bec Rouge. — Buff. PI. Enl. 183. f. 2. — 
Buff, par Sonn. xlvii. p. 141. 

Passer Erythrorynchos Cap. B. Spei. — Bris. iii. p.108. 
18. t. 5. f . 4. (femina ?) 

Black-faced Bunting.— Lath. Syn, iii. p. 192. 28. 

• 

HABITAT 

in Africa. — pollices longa, W. 
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m. 

THE BLACK SPARKQW*. 

There are other foreign birds, however, 
which, thoqgh analogous to the House Sparrow,* 
must be regarded as of a diifferent species; Such 
is the American bird, which the inhabitants of. 
the French West-Indja islands call the Black 
Father ( Phe Noir ). It is represented <ig. 1, 
No. 201, PL Enl. It would appear to be settled 
not only in these islands, but on the continent 
of South America, as at Mexico; for it is men- 
tioned by Fernandez under the Mexican name 
of Yohualtototl , and described by Sir Hans 

# CHARACTER SPECJFICUS. 

Fringilla Noctis. F. nigra, gula lorisque rufis, rostra 
• nigro, — Lath . Ind. Orn. i. p. 441. No. 24. 

Fringilla Noctis. — Gmel. Syst. i. p. 009. 

Passer Niger.— fim. iii. p. 118. 23. t. 7. if. 1, 
Yohualtototl.— A m Syn. p. 171. 

J.R Peek Noir, — Buff. PI, Enl. 201. f. 1. — Buff, par $onu, 
xxxvii. p. 143. 

Rvrous CHINNED Finch, — Lath. Syn. iii. p. 267. 20. 
HABITAT 


in America australi et Caribbapis, 


W. 
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Sloane as a native of Jamaica*. We suppose 
also that the two birds, figured No, 224, are 
only varieties of this. The only thing which 
weakens this conjecture is, that they were found 
in climates very distant from each other: 
1. from Macao, the 2d from Java, and the 3d 
from Cayenne. I still conceive, however, that 
they are varieties of the Black Sparrow ; for the 
climates allotted to them by the importers are 
not to be considered as certain; and besides, 
this species may occur equally in the hot coun- 
tries in both continents. 

There are others also which may be regarded 
as varieties of this species. The Brazil Spar- 
m roWy of which fig. 1, No. 291, PL Enl. is the 
male, and fig. 2, the female, resembles the Black 
Sparrow, so that we cannot hesitate to assign 
it the same place. The resemblance is iudeed 
the most perfect in the male, for the female 
differs widely in its colours ; but this circum- 
stance only apprises us of the uncertainty of 
any classification founded on the plumage. 

Lastly, there is another species which we 
should range with the Black Sparrow, but for 
the great difference in the length of the tail. 
This bird is delineated fig. 1, No. 183, PL Enl. 
under the name of the Spcirrow of' the kingdom 
of Juida. We may consider it as a variety of the 
Black Sparrow, distinguished by its long tail, 

* The Black Sparrow marked with saffron dots. — S loane. 
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which consists of unequal quills. If we fiavc 
1 been rightly informed with respect to the clim- 
ates, it would appear that the Black Sparrow 
is found in the Antilles, in Jamaica, in Mexico, 
in Cayenne, in Brazil, in the kingdom of Juida, 
in Abyssinia, in Java, and as far as Macao ; that 
is, in all the tropical countries, both of the 
New and of the Old Continent. 


IV. 

THE DATE SPARROW *f.*< 

Dr. Shaw speaks of this bird in his Travels, 
under the name of the Capsa Sparrow , and Mr. 

* CHARACTER SPECIFICUS. 

•> 

Fringtlla Capsa. F. rufo-grisea, facie gulaque alba, alis 
caudaque nigris, cauda forficata. — Lath. Ind. Orn. i. p. 440. 
No. 20. 

Fringilla Capsa. — Gmel. Syst . i. p. 012. 

Le Dattier. — Y°V • ? n i- P- 272. — Buff, par Sornt . 

xlvii. p. 151. 

Caps^v Sparrow.— Shaw’s Trav. p. 253. 

Finch. — Lath. Syn . iii, p. 265. 17. 


HABITAT 

in Abyssinia, Barbaria ; gregaria. W. 

t Mr. Bruce, after having attentively examined this bird, 
foqnd it to be the same wjth the M^scalouf of Abyssinia. It 
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Bruce has shewn me a miniature drawing of 
it, from which I have .made the following ' 
description : 

The Date Sparrow has a short bill, thick at 
the base, with some whiskers near the angles of 
its junction ; the upper mandible is black, the 
lower yellowish, and also the legs; the nails 
black, the anterior part of the head and throat 
white, the rest of the head, the neck, the upper, 
and even the lower .surface of the body, grey, 
tinged with reddish ; but the tint is deepest oil 
the breast*, and on the small upper coverts of 
the wings ; the quills of the wings and of the 
tail arc black ; the tail is slightly forked, pretty 
long, and stretches two-thirds beyond the ex- 
tremity of the wings. 

This bird flies in flocks; it is familiar, and 
ventures to pick up grains at barn-doors. In 
that part of Barbary, south of the kingdom of 
Tunis, it is as common as the House Sparrow in 
France; but it sings much better, if what Shaw 
advances be a fact ; that its warble is superior 


is there called also the Bird of the Cross , because it usually 
arrives the day of the Exaltation of the Holy Cross, which 
denotes the close of the rainy season. Mr. Bruce adds, that 
at the sources of the Nile a bird appears after the rains which 
resembles much the Mascalouf, except that it has a much 
shorter tail. 

* Shaw speaks of some reflections which he perceived on 
Its breast. 
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to that of the Canaries and nightingales *. It 
is a pity that i£ is too delicate to be carried out 
of its native country ; at least all the attempts 
that have’hitherto been made of transporting it 
alive have proved unsuccessful. 

* I should have been tempted, from the fineness of its notes 
to range it with the Canaries ; but Mr. Bruce, who had often 
seen it, and to whom I communicated my idea, persisted isa 
his opinion, that it ought to be classed with Sparrows. 
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THE TREE SPARROW *f. 

This bird is undoubtedly of a different spe- 
cies from the House Sparrow. Though they 
inhabit the same climate and the &me tracts, 

* CHARACTER SPECIFICUS. 

Frinchlla Montana, F. remigibus rectricibqsque fq s- 
' cis, corpore griseo qigroque, alarum fascia alba gemma,-— 
Lath.Ind. Orn . i. p. 433. No, 2. 

Frinqilla Montana. — Gmel. Syst. i. p, 925. 

Passer Montanus, — Raii Syn. p. 87. 15. — Will. p, 185.— 
Bw. iii. p. 79. 2, 

LoxiA HAMBURGIA, — Gmel . Syst. i. p. 854, # 
Pyrrhula Hamburg ensis, — Bris. iii. p. 314. 2. 

Le Friquet. — Buff. Pl. Enl. 2G7. f. 1. — Buff, par Bonn, xlvii. 

p. 154. pl. 104. f. 2. 

Le Hambouvreux. — Buff. iv. p. 398. 

Hamburg Tree-creeper. —Alb. iii. t. 24. 

Grosbeak. — Lath. Syn. iii. p. 149. (54. 

Tree or Mountain Finch. — Br . Zool. No. 128. — Arct . 
ZooL ii. No. 246. — Will. ( Anpl.J p. 252. t. 25. — Edw . 
t. 269. — Lath. Syn , iii. p. 252. 2. — Id. Sup. p. 163. — Beio. 
Birds, i, p. 162, 

HABITAT 

in Europa, Asia, America. — 5J pollices longa. — In Anglia, 
proviiicia Eboracensi, non rara. W. 

t In German, Baum Sperling , Feld Spatz, or Rohr Spafz* 
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they never associate together, and their habits 
are, for the rpost part, dissimilar. The House 
Sparrow never leaves our dwellings, but lodges 
and breeds in the walls and roofs. The Tree 
Sparrow seldom visits us, lives in the fields, 
haunts the sides of the roads, perches on shrubs 
and low plants, *and builds its nest in crevices 
and, holes at a little height from the ground. It 
is said to nestle also in the woods, and in the 
hollows offerees but I have never seen them in 
the woods but transiently, and they certainly 
prefer the open fields. The House Sparrow 
flies heavily, and always to short distances ; nor 
can it walk without hopping and making’ awk- 
ward movements. The Tree Sparrow, on the' 
contrary, whirls round more smartly, and walks 
better. This species is not so numerous as that 
of the House Sparrow : and it is exceedingly 
probable that they hatch only once a-year, 
laying four or five eggs; for about the end of 
summer they assemble in great bodies, and re- 
main together during the winter. It is easy 
in that season to catch them on the bushes 
where they sit. » 

After this bird has alighted, it is in a conti- 
nual flutter, whirling, jerking its tail upwards 
and downwards, performing all these motions 
with tolerable grace : and hence comes its French 
name friquet (frisky ). Though not so bold as 
the House Sparrow, it does not shun the pre- 
sence of man ; it often follows travellers, with- 
out showing any signs of timidity. It flies 
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with a wheeling motion, and always very low ; 
for it never perches on large trees, and those 
who have called it the Chesnut Sparrow, have 
confounded it with the Ring Sparrow, which 
really lodges on lofty trees and on chesnuts. 

This species is subject to variety. Many na- 
turalists have reckoned the Mountain Sparrow* * * § 
the Collared Sparrow f, the Foolish Sparrow of 
the Italians, as specifically different from it. 
But the Foolish Sparrow is exactly the same 
bird, and the other sorts are only slight va- 
rieties 

What proves that the Passera Mattugia §, or 
Foolish Sparrow of the Italians, is either the 
Tree Sparrow, or a slight variety of it, distin- 
guished only by the distribution of its colours, 
is, that Olina, who gives a figure and a descrip- 
tion of it, says, that it receives the epithet of 
Mattugia , because it can never rest a single mo- 

* In German, Ringel Spaiz , Ri/igel Sperling, Feld Sperling t 
Wald Sperling : ip Polish, Wrobel-lesmf, Wrobel-polny, Mazurek. 

t In German, Berg Sperling : in Polish, IV robel gamy : in 
Greek, £lga6o< . 

J The Mountain Sparrow and Collared Sparrow are the 
same bird, and differ from the Tree Sparrow only by the 
white or whitish collar on the top of the neck. 

§ Fringilla Stulta. — Gmel. Passer Stultus. — Bris. The 
Foolish Sparrow. — Will, and La tit. 

Specific character •** It is grey-rufous, spotted with 
•ooty, below yellowish, its eye-brows and two stripes on its 
wings white, a yellow spot on its throat, its tail blackish, and 
at the margin rufous." 
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merit ill one place*; the same circumstance to 
which I attribute the- origin of its French name. 
Would it not be very singular, that this bird, 
which is so common in France, should not at all 
be found in Italy, as our nomenclators have 
stated? On the contrary, it would seem that 
there are more ^ferietics of this species in Italy 
than in France; It inhabits therefore the tem- 
perate and warmer regions, and not the cold 
climates, for it is not found in Sweden. But I 
am surprised that Salerne should say that this 
bird occurs not in, Germany or England, since 
the naturalists of these countries have given 
figures and descriptions of it Frisch even as- 
serts, that the Tree Sparrow and the Canary 
bird can breed together, and that the experiment 
has been made in Germany. 

The Tree Sparrow, though more restlesis than 
the House Sparrow, is not so petulant, so fami- 
liar, or so voracious. It is more innocent, and 
not so destructive to the crops. It prefers fruits, 
wild seeds, particularly those of the thistle, and 
also eats insects. It avoids meeting the House 
Spatrow, which is stronger and more mischiev- 
ous. It can be raised in a cage, and fed like a 
goldfinch ; it lives five or six years ; its song is 
very poor, but quite different from the harsh 
cries of the House Sparrow. Though more 
gentle than the House Sparrow, it is' remarked 


* Passer Sylvestris. — Aldrov, 
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not to be so docile. This is owing to its living 
more out of the society cvf man *. 

* The nest of the Tree Sparrow is composed of hay, hogs' 
bristles, and feathers. The bird never lays more than six 
eggs, which are of a dirty white spotted with brown. There 
is always one 'among them much smaller than the rest, and 
the bird produced from it is also diflKnutive, In Holland 
they call it, says Noxeman, the little king. 
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WHICH ARE RENTED T© THE TREE SPARROW. 

P li 

The bird called the Wild Sparroxv ( Passer eau 
Sauvage) iiv Provence, appears to be merely a 
variety of the tree sparrow. Its song, say* 
M. Guys, would seem never to end, and is quite 
different from that of the house-sparrow. He 
adds, that this bird is very shy, and conceals its 
head among the stones, leaving, its body unco- 
vered, and then fancies itself to be safe. It 
subsists in the fields upon grain, and some years 
it is very rare in Provence. 

But besides this and other varieties of the 
same sort that inhabit our climates, and which 
we have mentioned after our nomcnclators by 
the names of Mountain Sparrow, Collared Spar- 
row, Foolish Sparrow, there arc others found in 
foreign climates. 
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THE GREEN SPARROW* 

It is delineated fig. 2, No. ^1, PI. Enl. tfn- 
der the name of Red-headed Cayenne Sparrow. 
We shall term it the Green Sparrow, tjecause its 
body is greenish. Btxt though in point of co- 
lour it differs as much as possible from our tree 
sparrow, it is nearer related to this than to any 
other European bird. 

* CHARACTER SPECIFICUS. 

Tanagra Cayana. T. fulva, dorso viridi, pileo rufo, 
genis nigris. — Lath. Ind. Orn. i. p. 427* No. 25. 
Tanagra Cayana. — Gmcl. Syst. i. p. 892. • 

Tanagra Cayanensis Viridis. — Bris. iii. p. 21. 12. 
t. 4. f. 3. 

Le Passevert. — Buff, par Sonn. rtlvii. p. Ifl8. 

Lr Moineau sk Tete Rousse. — PI. Enl. 201. f. 2. (iqas.^ ( 
Le Tanagra ;\Tete Rousse. — Pl._F.nl. 290. f. 1. (femina.) 
Rufous-headed Tan ager. — Lath. Syn. iii. p. 231. 26. 


in Cayana. 


HABITAT 


W, 
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II. 

THE BLUE SPARROW*. 

The same in ay be said of the Blue Cayenne 
Spdrram of fig. % No. 203; and as both these 
birds inhabit the same climate, we can hardly 
decide whether they are r distinct species, or 
ought to be ranged in the same. 

* CHARACTER SPECIFICUS. 

> 

Tanagra Ccerulea. T. tota caerulca. — Lath. I»d. Orn . !, 
p. 427. No. 27. 

Tanagra Ccekulea. — Gmtf. Syst. i. p. 891. 

Le 1’asse-bleu. — Buff, par Sonn. xlvii. p. 160. 

Lk Moinf.au Bleu de Cayenne:. — PI. E ul . 203. f. 2. 
Blue TanaGer. — lath. Syn. iii. p. 234. 28. 


mCftaiik 


HABITAT 


W. 
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III. 

THE FOUDI*. 

This bird is called in Madagascar, Foudi Z.e- 
hemenL Brisson mentioned it first under the 
name of the Madagascar Cardinal. l,t is deli- 
neated fig. 2, No. 13^, PI. Enl. by the title of 
Madagascar Sparrow. 

There are two birds, the Cardinal of the Cape 

of Good Hope, fig. 2, No. 6, and the Sparrow of 

the Cape if Good Hope , fig. 1, No. 134, which 

both appear to me to be varieties of the tree 

sparrow, the former being the male, and the 

latter tfie female; for the only difference is, 

that the under part of the body is black ; but 

* 

* CHARACTER SPECIFICUS. 

Loxia Madagascar i ensis. L. rubra, fascia oculari ni- 
gra, dorao nigricante-maculato. — Lath . Ind. Om. i. p. 370. 
No. 10. 

Loxia MIIdagascariknsis.— Gmel. Syst. i. p. 847. 
Cardin alis Madagascar ensis. — Bris. iii. p. 112. 20. 
t. 6. f. 2. 

Lr Foudis. — Buff, par Sonn. xlvii. j>. 171. 

Lr Moinf.au de Madagascar. — Pl. Enl. 134. f.2. 
Madagascar Grosbeak.-— lath. Syn. iii. p. 119. 16.— Ii. 
Sup. p. 160. 


HABITAT 


® India, Madagascaria. 


2 


W. 
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in all other .respects they are alike, and as we 
have reason to believe that they live in the same 
climate, we may conclude they belong to the 
same species. 


IV. 

THE CRESTED TREE SPARROW* 

It is like the tree sparrow in size and shape, 
though much different in point of colour. It 
is delineated fig. 1 and 2, No. 181, frl. Enl. 
under the names of the Cayenne and Carolina, 
Sparrow. Fig. 1 is probably the male, and fig. 2 
the female of the same species. 

* CHARACTER SPECIFICUS. 

* 

Fringilla Cristata. F. cristata, rubro-fusca, corpore 
subtus uropygio cristaque coccineis. — Lath. Ind. Om. i. 
p. 434. No. 4. 

Fringilla Cristata. — Gmtl, Syst. i. p. 926. 

Le Friquet Huppe'.— Buff, par Sonn. xlvii. p. 176. 

Lr Moinv.au de Cayenne.— PZ. Enl. 181. f. lr 
Black-faced Finch.— Lath. Syn, iii. p. 263.— 2d. Sup. 
p. 164. 


HABITAT 

bvCaJttnA.— 6$ poUices lotojja. YT, 
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V. 

THE 

BEAUTIFUL-MARK ED SPARROW*, 

It is delineated fig. 1, No. 203, PL EnL un- 
der the appellation of Sparrow of the Coast of 
Africa. It is certainly different from the tree 
sparrow, and all those which we have men- 
tioned, and therefore required an appropriated 
name. That which we have formed denotes 
that® it is beautiful, and finely spotted under 
the belly. 

* CHARACTER SPECIFICUS. 

Fringilla Elegans. F. supra viridis, collo cinereo, 
pectore flavo, capistro gula uropygio caudaque«rubris, ab- 
doraine maculis lunatis albis. — Lath. Ind.Gm. i. p. 441, 
Ho. 22. pi. 105. f. 2. 

Fringilla Elegans. — Gnul. Sytt. i. p. 912. 

Le Beau Marquet. — Buff. PI. Enl. 203. f. 1, 
Beautiful Finch. — Lath. Syn. iii. p. 266. 19. 

, HABITAT 

io Africa. — 5 pollices longa. W. 


E 3 


YOL, lys. 
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T1IE RING SPARROW *f. 

This bird has, as well as the tree sparrow,, 
been often confounded with the house sparrow, 
though it is of a different species, It is larger 
than, either, its bill is strougerj und red rather 
than black, and it has no habit in common 
with, the; Bouse sparrow. „ It dwells in the 
woods, and hence the name that it has received 
from most of the naturalists t. It nestles in 

V * , • 

hollow trees, lays four or five eggs, and hatches 
only once a-year. As soon as the young are 
ablb to accompany the parents,' that ’is about* 
the end of July, they associate in. flocks- The 

' -A-. * CHARACTER SPECIF ICUS. 

,v r ! : -¥* 

F. grisea, superciliis albis, gula 
. . f&tta, rectricibua lateralibus apice iotus macula alba. — 
/Jhath. Ind t : brn. fc p. 435. No. 0. 

fUnNoiitLa^rntoMiA.— ow. %*#. i. p. 919 . 

Bissau Tfl^fUATUS . — Raii Sijn. p. 87. — Will. p. 183. . 

A .— Raii Sj/tt. p. 80. 2. 92. 10. — Will. 171. 
r ’. — If. (itigl.) p.2G7. 

PASS#*'$>tr.V*5TBI3^-73rii. iii. p. 88. 6. t. 5. f. 1. 

I.A VI. Rnf. 225 .—R/ff. par Sow. xlvii, 

lfb.p.,354. 4.— Id. Svp. p. 10#. 
HABITAT 

ift EufOpa, ptasedfrii Germiniae syWfo/ * ; W. 

X In Italian, Passara A l pest rc. J Passer Syltestri«i 
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Ring Sparrows are therefore col leafed six weeks? 
earlier than the tree sparrows, and form also 
more numerous bodies. They remain .united till 
the season of love, when they separate with 
their females in pairs. Though these birds are 
invariably stationary in our climate, it is pro- 
bable that they dread the severity of the arctic 
region, for Linnasus makes no mention of them 
in his enumeration of the natives s > f Sweden. 
They are birds of* passage in Germany*, and 
do not arrive in flocks, but only one by one f ; 
and what seems to confirm our conjecture, they 
are often found dead in the hollows of trees, in 
hard winters. 'Sfeey subsist not only on grain 
and seeds of all sorts, but also on flies and 
other insects. They are fond of the society of 
their equals, and when they discover abund- 
ance of food, they invite them to partake. As 
they are almost always in numerous bodies, 
they do vast injury to newly-sowed fields. 
They can scarcely be driven away or destroyed, 
for they partake of the caution of the house 
sparroAV. They avoid snares, lime-twigs, and 
traps, but they can be caught in great numbers 
with nooses. 

* This bird was hitherto scar%ely, if at ail, known in Ger- 
many ; but of late years it has become very common . — Note 
communicated by Lottinger. 

t Frisch. 
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FOREIGN BIRDS 

RELATED TO THE RING SPARROW. 


I. 

THE LITTLE RING SPARROW* 

i 

This bird is so much like^lie ring sparrow, . 
that we might consider it as a variety only, if 
it were possible that it could migrate into the 
new. continent. It is delineated fig. g, No. Sg3» 
under the name of the Canada Sparrow. It is 

* CHARACTER SPECIFICUS. 

Fbingilla Canadensis. F. castaneo et griseo-fusco var 
ria, subtus cinerasccns, macula ad basin rostri rufescente, 
fascia alarum duplici alba. — Lath. hid. Ora. i. p. 494. 

‘ No. 3. 

Fringilla Monticola. — Gmtl. Syst. i. p. 912. 

Passer Canadensis. — Bris. iii. p. 102. 15. 

LeMoineau de Canada . — PL Enl. 223. f. 2. 

LB Soulciet. — Buff, par Sonn. xlvii. p. 186. 

Mountain Finch. — Lath. Syn. iii. p. 265. 16. 

HABITAT 


In Canada ; autumno austrum versus migrans.— -6jJ pollice* 
longm W. . 
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smaller than the ring sparrow, a/fall the Ame- 
rican animals are inferior to thdfe of the same 
species in the old world *. 


• It is found in several of the North American countries, 
particularly in Canada. 7u the winter it goes to the south* 
ward. W, 
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. IL 

’ THE PAROARE* 

* > 

Is another beautiful bird, a native- of South 
America. Marcgrave calls it by its Brazilian 
name, tije guacu paroara, from which we have 
taken the term Paroare. Brisson has named it, 
the Dominican Cardinal, because its head is redy 
and its body black and white. In the female^ 
the fore-part of the head is not red, but yellow- 
orange, sprinkled with reddish points. 

We shall also apply the name of Crested 'Pa- 
roare to a bird of the same continent, which ‘ 
appears to be only a variety, distinguished by 
a tuft or crest on its head. This beautiful bird 
is figured No. 103, PL Enl. attd there termed 
the Crested Dominican Cardinal of Louisiana. 


* character specificus. ' 

LoxtA Dominican*.., I*tjner«a, subtus nivea, capite an- 
ymore guttoreque ri&ri^jteetticibus nigris ekfcreo mar- 
ivextaua uwHrg&e wtoriore alba.— La/A. Ind. On. i. 

7 V; 

CJ^j^lioxilACA^^ Ml. p. 116. 82. t. 6. 

jjhsr’ ^ ^ 

p!r i§8. 1 4i st 45.-- id. (JSfcfyi v 

Le C^hdinal DortiNijjtiAiN — PI. 

Le Paroare. — Buff, pur Sow* xlvii. p. 18d;pf. 106- f 2. 
Pope Grosbeak. — Arct. Zool. ii. No. 2ll.-*~Latt, Syn* iik 
p. 124. 20. B. 

HABITAT 

W. 


in Brasilia. 


HABITAT 
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III. 

TIIE CRESCENT*. 

This bird is delineated fig. 1, No. 230, PL 
Enl. and there named the Sparrow of the Cape 
of Good Hope , which had been given to it by 
Brisson. We shall term it the Crescmt, because 
in its species and climate it is different from 
the others. In the distribution of its colours 
it is analogous to the ring sparrow, and has a 
white crescent which extends from the eye be- 
low the*neck. — This character is alone suffi- 
cient to distinguish it. 

# CHARACTER SPECIFICUS. 

JsRINGlLLA Arcuata.' F. castanea, subtus Slba, capile 
Colloquc inferiore uigris, torque txniaque pone oculos 
albis. — Lath, Ind. Orn. i. p. 440. No. 21. 

Fbincilla Arcuata. — Gmel. Si/st. i. p. 912. 

Passer Capitis Bona; Spei.~ B ris. iii. p. 104. 16. t. 5. 

/. 3. 

J.K Moineau duCAP DE Bon Esperance.— ?/. Enl. 290* 

f. 1. 

Le Croissant. — Buff, par Sonn. xlrii, p. 192. 

Crescent Finch.— Lath. Spn. iii. p. 266. 18. 

habitVt 

Ed Cap. B. Spei.— 6 poll ices longa. 


W. 
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THE CANARY FINCH* 


If the nightiugale be the songster of the 
grove, the Canary Finch is tile musician of the 
chamber. The melody of the former is derived 
from Nature alone, that of the latter is directed 
and improved by our instructions. With a, 
weaker voice, with less extent of modulation. 


* CHARACTER SPECXKICUS. 

Fr ingilla Canaria- F. rostro corporeque albo-flavi- 
cante, reraigibus rectricibusque viresccutibA. — Lath . Ind • 
Or/i. i. p, 454. No. 68. 

Fringilla Canaria. — Gmel. Syst. i. p. 918. 

Serines Canaries. — Bris . iii. p. 184. 52. — JRaii Syn* 
p. 91. 6. — Will, p. 102. t. 46. 

Le Serin des Canaries. — Buff, PL EnL 202. f. 1. — Buff 
par Sonn . xlvii. p. 194. 

Canary Finch.— Will, ( Angl ,) p. 262. t. 46. — Lath . Sytu 
iii. p. 293. 62. 


HABITAT 

in Canariis insulis ; in domibus ubique culta multum colore 
yarians, W* 
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with less variety of notes, the Caiyny Finch has 
a finer ear, greater facility of imitation *, and 
a more retentive memory ; and, as the characters 
of animals depend principally on the quality of 
their perceptions, this delicate bird, alive to 
every impression, becomes also more social, 
more gentle; forms acquaintance, and even 
shews a tachmentf. Its caresses are amiable, 
its little pets are innocent, and its anger neither 
hurts nor offends. # Its habits, too, approach 
nearer to our own ; it feeds on grain, like the 
other domestic birds ; it is more easily bred than 
the nightingale, which lives only on flesh and 
insects, and which requires its meals to be pur- 
posely prepared. Its education is attended also 
with greater success ; it readily lays aside the 
melody of its native airs to adopt the harmony 
of our voices and instruments ; it eagerly fol- 
lows the notes, and improves and heightens 
their delicaily. The nightingale, proud of its 

* The Canary learns to speak, and articulate many little 
names very distinctly .... By means of a flageolet it can 
acquire two or three airs, which it chaunts in their proper 
tone, always keeping due time, &c. — Trade des Serins des 
Canaries, par Hervieux, 1713. A Canary, which, when young, 
was placed very near my desk, got an odd sort of song ; it 
imitated the sound made by telling crowns. — Note communi- 
cated by Hebert, receiver-general at Dijon. 

t It becomes so familiar and so fond of caressing, that a 
thousand and a thousand times it coines to kiss and bill its 
master, and never fails to answer his call .— Traiti des Serin * 
P ar M. Hervieus. 
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independent warble, seems desirous to preserve 
its purity; at least, lie slights our music, and 
can hardly be brought to learn a few songs. The 
Canary Finch prattles or whistles; but the 
nightingale despises what he deems the perver- 
sion of his talents, and perpetually recurs to 
the rich beauties of Nature. His ever-varied 
song can never be altered by man; that of the 
Canary Finch is more pliant, and can be mo- 
delled by our taste. The o ie, therefore, contri- 
butes more than the other to the comforts of 
society ; the Canary Finch sings at all times, 
recreates our spirits in the gloomiest weather, 
and even adds to our happiness ; it amuses all 
young people, and is the delight of the recluse ; 
it relieves the languors of the cloister, and in- 
fuses cheerfulness into innocent and captive 
minds ; and its little loves, which are manifest 
when it breeds, have a thousand and a thousand 
times awakened the tenderness of f&ling hearts, 
It is as useful, as the vulture is pernicious. 

To the happy climate of the Hesperides this 
charming bird owes its birth, or, at least, its per- » 
fection : for, in Italy *, there is a species smaller 

* Citrinillo, Gesner ; Vcrcellino, Olina. — “ Sparrow va- 
riegated above with yellowish green ; below dilute greenish ; 
the wing and tail quills blackish, the outer margin greenish.” 
The Italian Serin, Brisson. It is the Fringilla Citrinella 
of Linnaeus, and the Citril Finch of Latham. Its specific 
character : — “ It is somewhat greenish, its back spotted with 
dusky, its legs flesh-coloured.” 
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than that of the Canaries, and, |n Provence, 
another almost as large * ; but both these are 
more rustic, and may be regarded as the wild 
branches of a polished stem. All the three in- 
termix in the state of captivity; but in the 
range of nature, each propagates in its peculiar 
climate. They are therefore permanent varieties, 
and ought to be distinguished by separate 
Hames. The largest was called Cinit, or Cini, in 
the time of Belon .(above two centuries ago); 
and in Provence it is termed at present Cini, or 
Cigni, and the Italian kind, Venturon. I shall 
distinguish these three varieties by the epithets 
Canary, Cini, and Venturon. 

The Venturon, or the Italian Bird, is found not 
only through the whole of Italy, but in Greece f, 

< 

* Serinus, Serin, Cenicle, Ceresin, Cinit, Cedrin. — ^ Sparrow 
varying above gith greenish yellow, below dilute greenish, 
the sides marked with dusky longitudinal spots, a greenish 
yellow stripe on the wings ; the quills of the wings and of 
the tail dusky above, the outer margins greyish-green, the tips 
Whitish." The Serin, Bkisson. It is the Frmgitla Serinus 
of Linnaeus, and the Serin Finch of Latham. Its specific 
character It is somewhat greenish, its lower mandible 
whitish, its back and sides spotted with dusky ; a yellow spot 
on the wings." 

+ The ancient Greeks called this bird Te*u»»? ; and the 
Greeks, accordirig to Belon, 'ZvmSvx. The Turkish name 
is Sure : in some parts of Italy it is termed Luguarinera, Be a- 
gona, Raverin ; in the neighbourhood of Rome, Verzellmo ; in 
Bologna, Vidarino ; at Naples, LcyuiUa; at Genoa, Scarino j 
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Turkey, Austria, Provence, Languedoc, Catalo- 
nia, and prolAibly in all climates of that temper- 
ature. Some years, however, it is very rare in 
the southern provinces of France, and particu- 
larly at Marseilles. Its song is pleasant and 
varied. The female is inferior to the male both 
in the charms of its notes ami in the beauty of 
its plumage. The shape, the colour, the voice, 
and the food of the venturon and of the Ca- 
nary are nearly the same ; gud the only differ- 
ence is, that the Italian bird is sensibly 
smaller, and its warble neither so clear nor so 
melodious. 

The Cini, or green bird of Provence, is linger 
than the venturon, and its tones are muen 
fuller. It is distinguished by the beauty of its 
colours, the loudness of its song, and the variety 
of its notes. The female, which is rather larger 
than the male, and has fewer 3'ellow feathers, 
chaunts not like its mate, and answers only in 
monosyllables. It feeds on the smallest seeds 
it can find in the field; lives long in a cage, 
seems fond of lodging with a goldfinch, whose .. 
accents it seems attentively to hear, and adopt, 
to vary its own warble. It occurs not only in 
Provence, but also in Dauphin^, in the Lyon- 
nois*, in Bugey, in Geneva, in Switzerland, in 

in the Treutin, Citrinella ; in Germany, Citrynle or Zitrynle ; 
at Vienna, Citril. 

* I have seen in the country in Bugey, and near Lyons, 
birds very like the Canary Finches, and they were called 
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Germany, in Italy, and in Spain *.' It is the 
same bird that is called in Burgundy the Serin ; 
it build$ among the osiers planted along the 
sides of the rivers, and its nest is lined with 
hair, and ca^ed with moss. This bird, which is 
pretty .common in the vicinity of Marseilles, 
and in the south of France as high as Bur- 
gundy, is unfrequent in the northern pro- 
vinces. Lottingcr says it is ouly migratory in 
Lorraine. 

The prevailing colour of the venturon, as well 
as that of the cini, is a green yellow on the upper 
part of the body, and a j'ellow green on the 
belly ; but the cini, larger than the venturon, is 
distinguished by the brown colour which ap- 
pears in longitudinal spots on the sides of the 

Signis or Ctgnis. I have also seen them at Geneva, in cages, 
and their song did not seem to me very pleasant. — l think they 
are called at Paris “ the Swiss Serins .” — Note of M. I It bat. 

“ The German Serins are much commended ; they excel 
the Canary Finches by their beauty and their song. They 
are not inclined to grow fat ; the force and extent of their 
warble prevent, it is said, that effect. They are raised in 
cages or in chambers fitted up for them, and having an 
Casternly aspect ; they hatch thrice a-year, from the month 
of April to August .” — Le Parfait Oiuleur. 

■ This is not altogether accurate ; tor the song of these Ger- 
man Serins, which are the same with those of Switzerland and 
Provence, though full and shrill, is far from having the 
•weetness and mellowness of the Canary Birds. 

* In Catalonia, it is called Canari de Mou'anya ; in Italy, 
Serin, or Scarzerin; in Germany, Fad cult' ; in the neigh- 
bourhood of Vienna, Hirn-gryll ; in Switzerland, Schutderle. 
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body, and*ta waves below *; whereas in our 
climate, the common colour of the Canary is 

* I shall here insert an excellent description of the Cini, 
which M. Hebert sent to me. “ This bird is somewhat 
smaller than the Canary Finch, which it much resembles. It 
has precisely the same plumage with a kind of Canary called 
the Grey Canary, which is perhaps the original bird, and the 
varieties are owing to domestication. 

“ The fore part of the head, the orbits of the eyes, the 
under part of the head, a sort of cpllar, the breast and belly, 
as far as the toes, are of a jonquil colour, with a tinge of 
green. The sides of the head, and the higher part of the 
livings, arc mixed with green, jonquil, and black. The back, 
and the rest of the wings, are dashed with green, grqy, and 
black. Tiie rump is jonquil. The breast, though of a sin- 
gle colour, is waved. The spots scattered on the plumage of 
the Cini are not distinctly marked, but run into each other ; 
those on the head are much finer, and like points ; on the 
two sides of the breast, and under the belly parallel to the 
wings, arp. spots or streaks of black. 

“ The tail is forked, consisting of twelve quills ; the 
wings are of the same colour with the back ; the ends of 
the coverts at the origin of the great quills are slightly edged 
with a sort of cl |ill yellow ; the great quills and the tail are 
similar, and of a brown verging to black, with a slight edging 
of grey ; the tailHs shorter than that of the Canary bird. 

“ In general this bird is jonquil below, and variegated oil 
the back with different colours, in which the green predomi- 
nates, though we cannot assert that this is the ground colour; 
on the back not a single feather but is variegated with several 
colours. 1 

“ The bill is pretty much like that of the Canary, but 
rather shorter and smaller ; the upper mandible is level with 
the crown of the head, has little concavity, broader at its 
base/and scallopped near its origin ; the lower mandible is 
more concave, placed diagonally under the upper, into which 
it is encased. * 
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Uniform, and of a citron-yellow, on all the body 
and even on the belly: it is only the tips of the 
feathers, however, that are tinged with that de- 
licate hue, the rest of them being entirely white. 
The female is of a paler yellow than the male; 
but this cifron-colour verging more or less on 
white, which the Canary assumes in our climate, 
is not the tint of its native climate, for it varies 
according to the different temperatures, “ I have 
observed,” says one? of our most intelligent na- 
turalists, “ that the Canary Finch, which be- 
comes entirely white in France, is in Teneriffe 
of almost as deep a grey as the linnet; this 
change of colour is owing probably to the cold- 
ness of our climate.” The colour can be varied 
also by the difference of food, by confinement, 
and above all by the mixture of breeds. In the 
beginning of this century the curious in birds 
reckoned already twenty-nine varieties of Ca- 
naries, and all of them were distinctly de- 
scribed *. The primitive stock from which these 


*' This Cini was only two inclic3 and seven lines from the 
top of the head to the origin of the tail, which was only one 
inch and ten lines ; the wings extend to the third of the tail ; 
the Jegs are very slender ; the tarsus six lines long, and the 
toes nearly as much ; the nails are not regularly hooked.” 

* I shall here enumerate them all, beginning with those which 
pre most common : — 

t. The Common Grey Canary. 4. The Common Flaxen Canary. 

#. The Grey Canary, with down and 5. The Flaxen Canary, with red eye*. 
^ white feet. Variegated breed, 6, The Golden Flaxen Canary. 

V*. White-tailed Canary. Ko- 7, The Flaxen Canary, with down. 

Tiegated bre$d. Variegated breed* 
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were descended is the Common Grey Canary. 
All those which have other uniform colours de- 
rive them from the difference of climates. Those 
which have red eyes are more or less inclined 
to a pure white plumage ; and the variegated 
are rather artificial than natural *. 

8. Tlie White-tailed Flaxen Canary. 20. The White Canary, with red eyes. 

Variegated breed. 21. The Common Variegated Canary. 

9. The Common Yellow Canary. 22. The Variegated Canary, with 

10. The Yellow Canary, with down. « red eyes. 

Variegated breed. 25. The Flaxen Variegated Canary. 

11. The White-tailed Yellow Canary. 24. The Flaxen Variegated Canary, 

Variegated breed. with red eyes. 

12. The Common Agate Canary. 25. The Black Variegated Canary. 

15. The Agate Canary, with red eyes. 26. The Jonquil-black Variegated 
14 The White-tailed Agate Canary. Canary, with red eyes. , 

Variegated breed. 27. The Jonquil-black Variegated 

15. The Agate Canary, with down. Canary, of a regular plumage. 

Variegated breed. 28. The Full Canary (that is, en- 

16. The Common Vink Canary. tirely of a jonquil-yellow), 

17. The Pink Canary, with red eyes. which is the rarest. 

18. The Gulden Pink Canary. 29. The Crest Canary (or rather the 

19. The Pink Cauary; with down. Crowned), which is one of 

Variegated breed . the most beautiful. 

Traitt des Serins de Canaries, par Ifervieux, 1713. 
* ,c The similes and arrangement of the colours of the 
variegated Canaries differ exceedingly ; some are black on 
the head,' others not ; souic are spotted irregularly, and 
others with great regularity. The differences of colour are 
commonly perceived only on the upper part of the bird ; they 
consist of two large black spots on each wing, the one before 
and the other behind, in a large crescent of the same colour 
placed on the hack, pointing its concavity towards the head* 
and joining by its horns to the two anterior black, spots of the 
wings. Lastly, the tail is surrounded behind by an half- 
collar of grey, which seems to be a compound colotir result- 
ing from the intimate mixture of black and yellow. The tail 
and its coverts are almost white ." — Description des Cou 
d'unCanari Panache, observe aiec M. de Montbcillard, 
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-But, besides these primary varieties, which 
seem to have beeu introduced by the change of 
climate, and some secondary ones that havo 
since appeared, there are others more apparent, 
and which result from the union pf the Cauary 
with the veifturon, and with the eiui ; for not 
only do these three birds breed together, but the 
•young hybrids arc capable of procreation. The 
same may be said in regard to the fruity of the 
commerce of the Canary with the siskin, with 
the goldfinch, with the linnet, with the yellow- 
hammer, with the chaffinch, and even, it is saitl, 
with t;hc Sparrow *. These birds, though very 
different from each other, and apparently discri- 
mated widely from the Canaries, can by proper 
care and attention be made to pair with them. 
The Canary must be removed from those of its 
own species ; and the experiment seems to suc- 
ceed better when performed with the female 
than with the male. The siskin and goldfinch 
me the only birds with which, it is well ascer- 
tained, that the male Canary can propagate. 
On this subject one of my friends thus writes 
Hie ; a person of as much experience as ve- 
racity f. 

For thirty years past 1 have raised many of 
these small birds, and have paid particular attcu- 

* D’ Arnault assured Salerno that he saw at Orleans a grey 
hen Canary which had escaped from the volerv, couple with 
a sparrow, and make her hatch in a sparrow-can, which 
— Amusement Innocent, oh le ParJ'uit Oitclcur, 17741 
■flrathcr Bougot, 
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tion to breeding th^m ; I can therefore* from 
long observation assert the following facts. 
When Are wish to pair Canaries with goldfinches, 
we must take the goldfinches at ten or twelve 
days old, and put them in the nest with Cana- 
ries of the same age ; we must raise them to- 
gether in the same volery, and accustom them 
to *the same food. It is usual to lodge the male 
goldfinches with the female Canaries, and they 
associate much more readily than if the female 
goldfinches were joined with the male Canaries.- 

“We may observe, however, that the union is 
more tardy, because the goldfinch is lstfer in 
pairing than the Canary; on the contrary,- if 
the female goldfinch be placed beside the male 
Canary they sooner couple *. To succeed we 
must never admit the male Canary into the 
volerics where there arc female Canaries, for he 
would then prefer them to goldfinches j\ 

“ With regard to the union of the male Ca- 
nary with the female siskin, I am certain that 
it succeeds well. I have kept for nine years in^ 
my volery a female siskin, which never failed 
to make three hatches annually for the first five 
years, though the number was reduced to two - ' 
in the four following years. I have other sis- 

i , 

* This proves (as wc shall afterwards observe) that the fe- 
male is not so much stimulated to fove by nature, as routed 
by the solicitation of the male. 

• + Gesner says, that a Swiss bird catcher trying to pair a 
co A Canary with a hen •tiarztrine (Cini), had eggs, buioJiat 
these were addled. 
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kins which "have bred witlj the Canaries, with- 
out being raised or kept separately. We need 
only leave the male or female siskin in the 
chamber with a good number of Canaries, and 
we shall perceive them pair with the Canaries, 
at the same time that these pair with each other ; 
whereas, to succeed with the goldfinches, they 
must be shut up in a cage with the Canary, and 
every bird of the same species must be excluded. 
The siskin lives as lopg as the Canary, «md eats 
the same food with much less reluctance than 
the goldfinch. 

“ I have also put linnets with Canaries ; but 
there is seldom success, unless we lodge the 
male linnet with the female Canary; for the hen 
linnet makes no nest, but drops her eggs in the 
cage, and these are generally addle. I have 
made the experiment with them, having placed 
them under female .Canaries, and frequently 
found that they did not hatch. 

“ It is very difficult to pair chaffinches and 
yellow-hammers with Canaries. I have kept 
for three years a female yellow-hammer with a 
male Canary, and it has' laid only addle eggs. 
<( This has also been the case with the female 
chaffinch; but when the female Canary is covered 
by the male chaffinch and yellow-hammer she 
has prolific eggs.” 

From these facts, and some others which I 
have collected, it appear? that the siskin is the 
only, bird of which the male and female propa- 
gat^equaliy with those of the male or female 

vot. ay. f 
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Canaries. The feniale Canary also breeds rea- 
dily with the goldfinch; not so easily with the 
cock linnet ; and even produces, though with 
.more difficulty, under the male chaffinches, yel- 
low-hammers, and sparrows ; whereas the male 
Canaries cannot impregnate the females of these 
last. Nature is therefore more uniform and 
permanent in the male than in the female ; in 
clie former, the characters are deeply imprinted ; 
in the hitter, the qualities are modified by the 
influence of external causes. In the few experi- 
ments which I have made on the union of some 
contiguous species of quadrupeds, I observed 
that the ewe easily bred under the lie-goat; 
but that the ram could not propagate upon the 
she-goat. I have been told of an instance in 
which a stag covered a cow ; but the bull has 
been known to copulate with the hind. • The 
mare* breeds more readily with the jack-ass, 
than the she-ass with the stallion. In general, 
mules partake more of the characters of the fe- 
male than of the male, whose features are more 
strongly marked. — These facts correspond with, 
those we have mentioned with regard to the 
cross-breed of birds. It is evident that the fe- 
male Canary is much more related than the 
male to the species of the yellow-hammer, 
of the linnet, of the chaffinch, and of the 
sparrow ; since it breeds with all these, while 
the male will not. I use the term « nil, for 
perhaps it is only from a want of resolution 
that the female yields to ' the aolLcitati<mfc of 
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those of a different species! however, an exa- 
mination of the products or this intermixture 
affords conclusions that agree with all that I 
have said of the generation and developement 
of animals ; and as the subject is important, I 
shall here state the principal facts. 

The first variety which seems to constitute 
two distinct families in the species, consists of 
the variegated Canaries, and those whos<^ plum- 
age is uniform. The jvhite sort, or the yellow- 
citron, are never variegated ; only when the 
latter are four or five years old, the tips of the 
wings and of the tail become white. The grey 
kind are not of an uniform colour ; some fea- 
thers are affected by different shades, • and some 
individuals ar,e of a lighter or of a darker tinge. 
The agate is spread uniformly, though it varies 
in the intensity. The pink coloured are more 
similar, the tint being uniform, not onty in dif- 
ferent individuals, but in different parts of the 
same individual. In those which consist of 
several colours, the yellow jonquil sort are varie- 
gated with blackish,, and are commonly black 
on the head. In some Canaries, the plumage is 
tinctured with all the simple colours which we 
have mentioned ; but the yellow jonquil are the 
most variegated with black. 

When Canaries are paired of an uniform co- 
lour, that of their young is- also uniform. If 
both parents are grey, for instance, their pro- 
geny is also commonly grey; and this is the 
c^s^jjivith the pink, with the white, with the 

F X 
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yellow, and with till? agate. If the parents he of 
different colours, the fruits of their commerce 
will have a richer plumage ; and as the com- 
binations that can take place are numerous, an . 
immense variety of tints may be produced. But 
when the Canaries of an uniform colour arc 
crossed with those which are variegated, the 
changes are prodigiously multiplied, and there is 
scarcely any limit to the sportive modifications. 
Nay, it often happens that parents of an uni- 
form colour have beautiful variegated offspring, 
derived from the mixture of shades in them- 
selves or their progenitors *. 

With respect to the intercourse of the^ Ca- 
nary with birds of other species, 1 shall here 
state the observations which I have collected. 
Of all the Canaries, the Cini or Green Canary 
has the strongest voice, and appears to be the 
most vigorous, and the most ardent in propaga- 
tion ; it is sufficient for three female Canaries, 
and while they are sitting in the nests, it sup- 
plies them and their young with food. The 
siskin and the goldfinch are neither so power* 
ful, nor so assiduous, and a single female Ca- 
nary satisfies their appetite. 

• To have beautiful, birds, we must pair the flaxen va- 
riegated male with a white-tailed yellow female; or at least 
a variegated male with a white tailed flaxen female^ or any 
other female that is white-tailed, except only the grey. And 
when we want to obtain a fine jonquil, we should set a black 
variegated male with a white-tailed yellow female.— *<m tuc- 
mnt liowcem. . ■ „ 
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The cross-breed of the c’vki, of the siskia, and 
of the ‘ goldfinch, with the hen Canary, are 
stronger than the Canaries, sing longer, and 
their notes are fuller and more sonorous ; but 
they are slower in receiving instruction : for 
the most pajt, they whistle imperfec.ly, and 
seldom one can be found that can repeat a sin- 
gle air complete: 

When we wish to have a breed of the gold- 
finch with the hen Cauarv, the forme/should 
be two years old, and the latter one, for the 
Canary arrives sooner at maturity. It will be 
better if both be reared together, though that 
precaution is not absolutely necessary ; and the 
Author of *the “ Treatise on Canaries” is mis- 
taken in asserting, that the hen must never 
have had commerce with a male of her own spe- 
cies, and that this would prevent her from re- 
ceiving those of a different kind. The follow- 
ing fact is directly contrary to this opinion : 
“ I happened,” says father Bougot, “ to put 
twelve Canaries together, four males and eight 
females. Bad duckweed killed three of these 
males, and all the females lost their first hatch. 
In the stead of these cock Canaries, I thought 
of substituting three male goldfinches which 
I caught, and put them into the volery in the 
hegiuning of May. I had, towards the end of 
July* two nests of young, which thrived as 
well as possible ; and in the following year, 
I had three hatches of each cock goldfinch 
with the female Canaries. These commonly 
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do not breed withj, the gold fi rich, except from 
the age of one to* four ; while they continue 
prolific with their own males till eight or nine: 
and it is only the variegated female that breeds 
with the goldfinch after its fourth year. We 
must never put the goldfinch iutq a volery, for 
it demolishes the neste, and breaks the eggs of 
the other birds.” It appears then that the hen 
Canaries, though accustomed to the commerce 
of theft own species, listen to the im itation of 
the male goldfinches, and submit without re- 
luctance to their embraces. The union is even 
as productive as with their proper mates, since 
they have three hatches a-year with the gold- 
finch. The case is different in the-intercohrse 
of the cock linnet with the Canary, there being 
conftnonly but one hatch, and very seldom two 
in the year. 

Tile progeny of the Canaries with the siskins, 
with the goldfinches, &c. are prolific, and can 
breed not only with both the species from which 
they sprung, but likewise with each other; and 
thus may perpetuate an endless variety *. Wp 
must own, however, that the fruits of the inter- 
mixture in these hybrids are far from beiug so 

* Sprengel has made many observations with regard to the 
cross-breeds of the Canaries with other species, and particu- 
larly with the goldfinches : he lias shewn that the progeny 
continued to propagate with each other, and with the parent 
races. The proof which he has adduced is complete, though 
before him these hybrids were considered as sterile. — Amuse- 
ment Jnnocenf. 
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certain or so numerous as Jin the pure species ; 
they generally have only one hatch a-year, sel- 
dom two, their eggs arc often addle, and the 
success depends on many minute circumscances, 
which it would be impossible to observe, an,d 
still less to describe with precision. It is said, 
that in these there arc always more males than 
females. .“A hen Canary ( says Father Bougot ) 
and a goldfinch have, in the same year at tlnvc 
different times, laid me nineteen eggs, which all 
hatched, and of the young were only three fe- 
males.” It would be proper to ascertain this 
fact by repeated observations. In the pure 
breeds of several birds, as in the partridges, it 
has also been remarked that the. males exceed 
the females. The same remark applies to the 
human race : in our climates, seventeen*boys 
are born for sixteen girls. We know uot the 
precise proportion between the male and female 
partridges, but that the former are more numer- 
ous than the latter we are certain, because in the 
pairing season, there are always cock birds that 
want mates. It is likely, however, that sixteen 
to three, as in the cross-breed of the Canary and 
goldfinch, is a greater inequality than ever takes 
place in. a pure breed. I have been told, that 
the she-mules, got between the ass and the 
mare, exceed in number the he-mules ; but I 
could never obtain accurate information on that 
subject. Our business then is to determine by 
observation the number of males and of females 
in the pure race of the Canary, and .afterwards 
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to examine if that df the males be still greater 
in the cross-breed of? the goldfinch and hen Ca- 
nary. What disposes me to entertain this opi- 
nion is, that the character of the male is in 
general more deeply impressed on the progeny 
than that of the female. These hy brids, which 
are stronger than tho Canaries, and have a 
louder voice, are also longer lived. But there 
: : fin observation which applies alike to all, that 
the peribd of their lives is abridged by their ar- 
dour in propagation. A cock Canary raised by 
itself, and without intercourse with the female, 
lives generally thirteen or fourteen years ; and 
the cross-breed of the goldfinch will reach its 
eighteenth or nineteenth year. The cross-brded 
of the siskin, if kept apart from the females, 
live fifteen or sixteen years. Whereas the cock 
Canary, which has one or several females, sel- 
dom HVes longer than ten or eleven years ; the 
cross-breed of the siskin eleven or twelve, and 
that of the goldfinch fourteen or fifteen. It is 
. also necessary to part them from the females 
after the time of hatching; that is, from the, 
month of August fo that of March; else the 
}ieat of their passion would waste them, and 
abridge their lives by two or three years. 

To these remarks, which are all interesting, 
we piay subjoin a general and more important 
observation, which may throw some light on 
the generation of animals, and the develop** 
ment of their different parts. It has been con- 
stantly noticed in the copulation of the canaries, 
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both with those of their own species and with 
those of other races, that the offspring resem- 
bled the father in the head, the tail, and the 
legs, and the mother in the rest of the body. 
The same has been observed in quadrupeds. 
The mule, got between the jack-ass and the 
mare, has'the thick body of the former, and the 
ears, the tail, and the thin legs of the latter. 
It appears therefore that, in the mixture of twc. 
two seminal liquors, however intimate we sup- 
pose it to be, the organic molecules furnished by 
the female occupy the centre of that living 
sphere which increases in all dimensions, and 
that '.he molecules injected by the male surround 
and inclose these ; so that the extremities of the 
body proceed more immediately from the father 
than from the mother. The skin, the hair, the 
colours, which pay be considered as the exte- 
rior of the body, retain most of the paternal 
impressions. In the cross-breed which I ob- 
tained from the copulation of the he-goat with 
the ewe, they all had, instead of a soft fleece, 
( the shaggy coat of the male. In the human 
species, we may generally perceive, that the 
son resembles the father more than the mother, 
in his legs, his feet, and his hands ; in his writ 
ting, in the quantity and colour of his hair, in 
his complexion, and in the bulk of his head : 
and the mulattoes born of a negress lose more 
of the dark tinge than those of a white woman. 
All these facts seem to confirm our general idea, 
that the female molecules occupy the centre of 
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the, foetus, and, though brought into the closest - 
union, are more abundant near the surface. 

In general, the beauty of the speeies eai\ never 
be improved or even preserved, without cross- 
ing the breed : and the elegance of form, the 
strength and vigour of the body, depend almost 
solely on the proportion of the limbs. Accord- 
ingly, it is the males alone, which in .man and 
• IxJ^he animals ennoble the race. Large, gene- 
rous maVes, covered by sorry little horses, have 
always ill-made colts; but a fine stallion will 
get a beautiful progeny from even the ugliest 
mares, and the more dissimilar are the kinds of 
the parents, the handsomer will be the offspring. 
The same may be said of sheep : the breed is 
always improved by strange rams, while the or- 
dinary small sort can never get good lambs from 
the most excellent ewes. I could enlarge upon 
this important subject, but I should make too 
long a digression. Yet, to detail all the facts 
respecting the intermixture of animals, would 
be the most real service that can be rendered to 
Natural History. As many people employ or, 
amuse themselves in breeding Canaries, which 
requires little time, numerous experiments 
might be made by crossing them, and continu- 
ing to mix the fruits of the embrace. I am 
confident that, by combining these observations 
with those upon the quadrupeds and upon man, 
we might be able to estimate the precise influence 
of the male in genc^tion, compared with that 
of the female ; and consequently, from the ge- 
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neral relations, to pronounce whether such a 
:male ‘would suit such a female, &c. 

But in the quadrupeds, as well as in man and 
in the small birds, the difference of the moral 
qualities often disturbs the correspondence of 
the physical properties. If any thing could 
prove that the character of the individual is an 
original impression of nature which education 
can never alter, it is an instance in the Car- 
ries. “They almost always,” says tiervieux, 
“ differ from each oilier in their tempers ; some 
males are always sad, and, as it were, absorbed 
in reveries, generally bloated, and sing but sel- 
dom!* in a mournful tone .... require an im- 
mense time to learn, are perfectly acquainted 
with what they are taught, and easily forget 
it. . . . These Canaries are often so slovenly, 
that their filet and tail are always dirty ; they 
never gain the affection of their females,’ which 
they soothe not with their song, while engaged 
in hatching ; and the young are little better 
than their fathers. . . . There are other Canaries 
v which are so wicked, that they kill the female ; 
the only way to succeed is, to give them two 
females, which will unite in their common de- 
fence; and after subduing their mate by force, 
they will retain the dominion by love *. Others 

* “ Sometimes the pravity bf their disposition is in a certain 
measure compensated by other qualities ; such, for instance, 
as their melodious song, their beautiful plumage, and their 
familiar turn. If you would wish to make them breed, you 
give them two strong females one year'older than them- 
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are of a disposition - so barbarous, that they 
break the eggs and d&t them ; or if these have 
escaped their ferocity, they lay hold of the cal- 
low brood by the bill, drag them into the cage, 
and murder them *. Some are so wild and in- 

t 

selves; and the females shout'd be accustomed for several 
months previous to live in the same cage, that they may have 
no jealousy to each other. And a month before the love-sea- 
"son, they njust be both set together in the breed ing-cage, v and 
at the proper time the male should he let in among them. 

• He will be very quarrelsome the first three days ; but the fe- 
males, uniting against him, will certainly in the end gain the 
ascendant, and he will be obliged to submit, and at last be- 
come attached to them. These kind of forced marriages 
often succeed better than others from which more might be 
expected. To preserve the hatch, the first egg should be re- 
moved, and an ivory one put in its place ; the same must be 
done the following days, always taking them away as fast as 
they are laid, lest the male should break them ; and after the 
last egg is dropped, the male must be shut in a separate cage, 
and the female permitted to hatch undisturbed. After the 
young are ready to be taken from the mother, the prisoner 
may be returned to his female .” — Trait e dcs Serins des Cana- 
ries. 

* “ There are males of a weak habit, indifferent about the 
females, and always sick after nestling; these must not be * 

f iired, for I observe that the offspring resemble the father. 

here are others so libidinous, that they drive the female from 
her nest, and would not allow her to sit ; these are of a hardy 
constitution, have a superior song, a finer plumage, and are 
tamer. Others break the eggs, and kill the young, the more 
to enjoy the female. Others shew a predilection for an in- 
dividual, and will, out of twenty, select their favourite, to 
which they will pay particular attention. Those have a good 
temper, and will communicate it to their progeny. Others 
discover fondness for no female, and remain inactive and uu- 
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dependent, that they will .'not suffer themselves 
to be touched or caressed, and can neither be 
governed nor treated like the rest : they spurn 
at the least interference, and it is only when left 
to the impulse of their humours that they will 
couple and breed. Others are excessively indo- 
lent ; the grey for instance scarcely ever take 
the pains to build a nest, but it must be pro- 
vided for them, & c. All these characters are, ' 
we see, very different from each other, and from 
those of our favourite Canaries, which are ever 
joyous and ever chanting ; are so tame and so 
lovely ; are excellent husbands, and affectionate 
fathers ; are of so mild a temper, and of qp 
happy a disposition, that they receive every ge- 
nerous impression, and glow with each exalted 
feeling. They continually amuse the female 
by their song, they sooth the languor of her 
Occupation, they entreat her to take relief in 
hatching, and, in her place, they sit several 
hours every day; they also feed the young; 

* productive. The same difference of character and tempera- 
ment are to be found in the females. The jonquil females are 
most geutlf ; the agate sort are capricious, and often desert 
their young to join the male ; the variegated females are as- 
siduous on their eggs and affectionate to their young ; but the 
variegated males are the most ardent of all the Canaries, and 
must have two or three females, else they will drive them 
from the nest and break the egg s. Those which are entirely 
jonquil have nearly the same fire of temper, and require two 
or three females. The agate males are the feeblest, and tbs' 
females of that kind often expire upon their eggs ." — Note 
GMMtunicated by Father Bougot. 
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and lastly, receive whatever instructions are 
given. From these albne we are to judge of the 
species, and I mention the others only, to show 
that, even in animals, the temper is derived 
from nature, and not formed by education. 

Moreover, the apparently wicked disposition, 
which drives them to break their eggs and kill 
their young, proceeds often from the lire of their 
amorous passions. To enjoy the female oftener, 
and riot in the fulness of pleasure, they plunder 
the nest, aucj destroy the dearest objects of their 
affection. The best way to breed from these 
birds, is to separate them, and put them in the 
qjlge; it will he much better to give them a 
chamber having a sunny aspect, and lacing the 
east in winter. For in the cage they will break 
the eggs to repeat their embrace; but when 
they are lodged in an apartment where there are 
more females .than males, they w ill pay their 
addresses to another, and allow the first to 
hatch undisturbed. Besides, the males, from 
jealousy, will not suffer disorders to be commit- 
ted; and - when one is prompted by ardour to t 
tease his female and break her eggs, they give 
him a sound beating, sufficient to mortify his 
concupiscence. 

The materials given to build their nest, are 
the scrapings of line linen rags, cows and stags 
hair, useless for other purposes, moss, and slen- 
der dry stalks of hay. The goldfinches and 
siskins, when lodged with the hen Canaries, to 
obtain a cross-breed, make use of the moss and 
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hay, but the Canaries prefer the hair and lint ; 
but“ these must be well divided, lest the fibres, 
sticking to their feet, should occasion the eggs 
to be broken. 

To feed them, a crib is placed in the chamber, 
which is pierced all round with holes that ad- 
mit the head ; and into it a portion of this mix- 
ture is put — three pints of rape-seed, two of 
oats, two of millet, and lastly, a pint of heinjS- 
seed, and the crib is replenished every twelve 
or thirteen days, taking care that the grains be 
well cleaned and winnowed. This food is pro- 
per when they are only sitting; but the day 
befoijfc the young are excluded from the shell,, 
the parents ought to have a dry cake baked 
without salt, and after eating it, they should 
have hard boiled eggs ; one being sufficient for 
two males and four females, and two for four 
males and eight females, and so on in propor- 
tion. They ought to have no sallad or greens 
while rearing the offspring, for this would 
weaken much the young. But to vary some- 
what their diet, they should every three days be 
presented on a plate with a bit of white bread 
soaked in water, and squeezed in the hand ; this 
being not so rich as the cake, and preventing 
them from growing too fat while breeding. It 
would also be proper to give them a few Canary 
seeds *, but only once in two days, lest they be 

* Alpit in French, the Canary-grass being termed Alpiste. 
It is the Phalaris Canariensis of Linnteus. It is a native of 
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heated too much. . Sugar biscuit commonly 
produces that effect, and is attended witii an- 
other still worse, that the hens fed on it lay 
eggs that are addle, or too small and tender. 
When. the eggs are small, the rape-seed should 
be boiled every day to blunt i{s acrimony. 
“ Long experience,*’ says Father Bougot, “ has 
informed us, that this sort of food agrees best, 
-whatever the authors, who have written on 
Canaries, may assert.” 

After the hatch, the Canaries ought to be 
purged with plantain and lettuce-seeds ; but 
care must be taken to remove the young birds, 
which would be greatly weakened by thi& regi- 
meu, and the parents must not be confined to it 
longer than two days. When you want to feed 
them with the stick, you ought not, as most 
bird-catchers advise, leave them with the mother 
till the eleventh or twelfth day; you ought to 
remove them with their nest as early as th© 
eighth day. The food for the young Canaries 
ought to be prepared before hand ; it is a paste 
composed of boiled rape-seed, yolks of egg*- 
and crumbs of cake mixed together, and beaten 
up with a little water. It ought to be given 
to them every two hours, and rammed into their 
bill. It must not be too liquid, lest it turn sour, 
and it must be made fresh every day till the 
young can eat without assistance.' 

the Canary inlands, whence it bprings spontaneously - in the 
.corn-fields ; hut is now cultivated in small quantities in many 
parts of Europe, 
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The produce of these captive birds is not so 
regular, hut appears to be inore numerous than 
it probably would be in the state of liberty. 
Some females have four or five hatches annually, 
and lay four, five, six, or even seven eggs each 
time; and generally they have three hatches, 
aucl the moulting hinders them from another *. 
Sonic however sit even during moulting, if they 
happen to be laying before that season. The 
birds of the same hatch do not all moult at the 
same time. The weakest first drop their fea- 
thers, and the strongest more than a month af- 
terwards. In Jonquil Canaries this change of 
plum?ge is tedious, and commonly more dan- 
gerous than in the other kinds. The female 
jonquils have only three hatches, each of three 
eggs; the flaxen-coloured Canaries are too deli- 
cate, and their brood seldom thrives. The pink 
show a reluctance to pair with each other; in 
a large volery, the male but rarely couples with 

* “ There are females which never lay at all, and are called 

ehaignes (barren) ; others lay only once or twice in the whole 
year, and even repose two or three days between the first and 
second egg. Others have only three hatches, which are re- 
gular, consisting of three eggs laid without interruption. A 
fourth sort, called the common, because the most numerous, 
may have four hatches of four or five eggs, but not always 
uniform. Others are still better layers, having five hatches, 
and still more if allowed ; and in each of these are six or 
seven eggs. When this kind feed well, they are excellent, 
and we cannot be too careful of them, for they are worth 
half a dozen of the ordinary Canaries ." — Traiti des Serins de 
Canaries, 

VOL. IV. 
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the female of his own colour, and to form the 
union, they must be bonfined together in a'cage. 
The white sort are commonly valuable in every 
respect ; they lay and breed as well, or rather 
better than the others, and the variegated white 
are the hardiest of all. 

r 

Whatever differences there may be in the dis- 
positions and prolific powers of these birds, the 
period of incubation is the same; all of them sit 
thirteen days ; and when the exclusion of the 
young is a day earlier ordater, it is owing to 
some particular circumstance. Cold retards the 
process, and heat forwards it; accordingly the 
first hatch, which is in April, requires thirteen 
days and a half, or even fourteen days, if the 
weather is chilly ; but the third, which happens 
during the heats of July and August, is effected 
in twelve days and a half, or even twelve days. 
It would be proper to separate all the good eggs 
from the bad; and, to do this with certainty, 
we ought to wait to the eighth or ninth day, 
and take each gently by the two ends for fear 
of breaking it, and examine it in a strong ligh%> 
or by a candle, and reject all that are addle, 
which if left would only fatigue the hen. By 
this trial we may often reduce three hatches to 
two ; and in that case the third female may be 
liberated, and permitted to begin a second nest*, 

* When the eggs of one female arc set under another, they 
must be all sound. If addle or taiuted eggs be given the va- 
riegated Yemales, they will throw them out of the nest ; and if 
the nestis too deep to admit their being tumbled out, they peck 
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A plan strongly recommended by bird-fanciers 
is, to remove the eggs as they are dropt, and to 
substitute in their stead egg s of ivory ; so that 
after the laying is over, the real eggs are re- 
stored, and all hatch at the same time. Com- 
monly the egg is dropt at six or seven o’clock 
in the morning, and it is said that if it be a sin- 
gle hour later the bird is sick; and, as the lay- 
ing proceeds thus regularly, it is easy to remove 
the eggs as fast as, they arc excluded # . But 
this precaution is more suited to the conveni- 
ence of man than consonant to the train of na- 
ture. When five or six young are hatched at 
once, they exhaust the vigour of the mother, 
and rather damp her spirits ; but if they appear 
successively, they repeatedly renew her pleasure, 
and inspire new courage to discharge her duty. 
Intelligent persons who have had experience in 
breeding these birds assure me, that they always 
succeed best when they do not employ this arti- 
ficial expedient. 

We may assert that, in general, all the nice 
precautions and the refined manoeuvres recom- 

them till broken, which often spoils the nest, and frustrates 
the whole hatch. Females of other colours cover wind eggs 
when placed under them . — JSote communicated by Father 
Bon GOT. 

* The laying is always at the same hour, if the female is 
healthy ; however, the last egg must be excepted, which Is 
commonly several hours later, and often a day. This last ‘egg 
is always smaller than the rest ; and l am told that it always 
gives a cock-bird. It would be curious to ascertain this sin- 
gular feet. 
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mended by writers for training the Canaries, are 
pernicious rather thin useful; and that in every 
respect we ought as much as possible to copy 
Nature:' In their native country they haunt 
the sides of small livulets, or wet gulleys* ; we 
ought therefore to give them plenty of water, 
both for drinking and bathing. As they belong 
to an exceedingly mild climate, they must be 
sheltered from the rigours of winter. It ap- 
pears indeed that being long naturalized in 
France, the}' can bear the cold of that country ; 
for they may be kept in a chamber without a 
fire, and even without a glass window, a wire- 
grate to prevent their escape being sufficient ; 
several dealers in birds have informed me that 
they lost fewer in this way than when the rooms 
were heated by a fire. The same may be said of 
their food, which is probably the more suited to 
them the simpler it is |\ A circumstance that 

* The Canary Finches imported into England are bred in 
the. baraucos, or gulleys formed by the torrents from the 
mountains. — Hist. Gen. cles Voyages. 

1 I have often observed from my own experience, and froriT 
that of others who adhered scrupulously to all the minute di- 
rections given by authors, . that extreme care and attention 
•ften killed their birds. A regular diet of rape-seed aucM 
millet, water every day in winter, and ftnee or twice a-day in 
summer ; groundsel, when it is to be had, in the month of 
May ; chick-weed in the time of moulting, and, instead of su- 
gar, bruised oats and Turkey wheat, and above all great clean- 
liness, are all that l would recommend. — Tract on the 
Breeding of Canaries, communicated by Al. Batteau , Advocate of 
Dijon. 

N T . B. I must here correct a small error. Ali the bird- 
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requires themost attention is, not to hasten their 
first hatch ; it is common to allow them to 
couple about the twentieth or twenty-fifth of 
March, but it would be better to wait till the 
twelfth or fifteenth of April ; for if the season 
be cold, they are apt to contract a disgust to 
each other ; and if the females happen to have 
eggs, they abandon them, at least till the wea- 
ther grows warm : and thus a whole hatch is 
lost in attempting to jaccelerate the breeding. 

The young Canaries differ from the old ones, 
both in the colour of their plumage, and in 
some other circumstances. “ A young Canary 
of the same year (observed on the thirteenth cf 
December,* 1772*) had its head, its neck, its 
back, and the quills of the wings, blackish, ex- 
cept the first four quills of the left wing, and 
the first six of the right, which were wlytish ; 
the rump, the coverts of the wings, the tail, 
which was not entirely formed, and the under 
part of the body, were also of a whitish colour ; 
and there were as yet no feathers on the belly 
from the sternum to the amis. The lower mandi- 
ble was impressed into the upper, which was 
thick, and somewhat incurvated.' 1 As the bird 
grows up, the arrangement, and the shades of 
colour, change ; the old ones can be distin- 

catehers whom I have consulted tell me, that we ought to 
avoid giving them chickwced in the time of iqoulting, for it is 
too cooling, and would protract their state of indisposition. 
The other directions of Batteau seem to me well founded. 

* Note communicated by M Gueueau de Montbeillard. 
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guished from the young by their strength, their 
plumage, and their song ; the tints are deeper, 
and more lively ; their toes are rougher, and in- 
cline more on black, if they are of the grey 
kind ; their nails are also thicker, and longer 
than those of the young cues *. The female is 
often so like the male that they cannot at first 
be distinguished ; however, the colours are al- 
’ ways deeper in the wale, the head rather thicker 
and longer, and the temples of a yellow, more in- 
clined to orange ; and under the bill there is a 
sort of yellow flame, which descends lower than 
in the female; its legs are also stronger; and 
lastly, it begins to warble almost as soon'-\s it 
is able to feed by itself. It is true that some 
females chant at that tender age with almost as 
much spirit as the males : but, joining all these 
marks t together, we may be able even before the 
first month to decide which arc males or fe- 
males ; after that time there is no more uncer- 
tainty in that respect, for the song of the males 
then begins to betray their sex. 

Every sudden utterance of sound is in ani s 
mals an obvious sign of passion ; and as love is 
of all the inward feelings that which the 
oftenest, and the most forcibly agitates the 
frame, the ardour is constantly marked by the 
expression of the voice. The hirds by their 
song, the bull by his lowing, the horse by his 
neighing, the bear by his loud murmur, &c. all' 


* Amuseraens Innocens, p. 61 and 62, 
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announce the working of the same desire. The 
appetite is much calmer in the female than in the 
male, and accordingly it is but seldom ex- 
pressed by the voice. The chant of the hen 
Canary is only a feeble tone of tender satis- 
faction, a coy assent to the warm applications 
of her mate, and inspired by the eloquence of 
his warble ; but when this passion is once ex- 
cited in her veins , it becomes necessary to her 
existence ; and if shp be parted from her lover, 
she sickens and dies. 

It seldom happens that the Canaries bred in a 
chamber are indisposed before laying; some 
ma'cs only exhaust their vigour, and fall vic- 
tims to the ardour of passion. If the female be- 
comes sick while hatching, her eggs must be 
taken from her, and given to another ; for 
though she recovers soon, she would no^ sit on 
them again. The first symptom of bad health, 
especially in the males, is sadness ; as soon as 
they lose their natural cheerfulness, they ought 
to be put alone in a cage, and set in the sun in 
'the chamber where the female is lodged. If he 
becomes bloated, we must notice if there be a 
pimple betow his tail ; when this pimple is ripe 
and white, the bird itself often pierces it with 
the bill; but if the suppuration advances too 
slowly, we may discharge it with a large needle, 
and then fill the wound with spittle without 
salt, which would be too smarting. Next day 
the patient should be let loose in the chamber, 
and it will be easy to perceive by his treatment 
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of the female, and the fondness that lie shews, 
whether he is cured or not. In tin's last case, 
we must take him again, and blow through a 
small quill some white wine under his wings, 
place i im in the sun, and notice next day the 
state of his health. If he still continue dejected, 
and indifferent to his felnale, his recovery is now 
almost desperate ; we must remove him into a 
separate cage, and give the hen another male 
like the one she has lost; or if such cannot be 
had, we must seek one of the same species at 
least. A' greater fondness commonly subsists 
between those that resemble each other, except 
in the case of the Pink Canaries, which pvyier 
the females of a different colour; hut this new 
male must nut be a novice iu love, and conse- 
quently must have already raised a hatch. If 
the female falls sick, the same treatment may 
be used. 

The most common cause of distempers is the 
too great plenty, or richness of foot!. When 
these birds make their nests in a cage, they often 
eat to excess, or select the nutritious alimentsT 
intended for their yqung; and most of them 
sicken from repletion, qr inflammation. If they 
be kept in a chamber, this danger is in a great 
measure removed, their numbers, preventing 
their gluttony. A male which sits too loug, is 
sure of being beat by the other males; and 
the same is the case with the females. These 
quarrels give them exercise, and necessarily 
produce temperance; and for tips reason. chiefly 
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it is that they are very rarely sick in a chamber 
during the time of breeding ; their infirmities 
and diseases appear only after they have 
hatched ; most of them have first the pimple 
which I have mentioned, and then they all un- 
dergo the moulting. Some support well this 
metamorphosis, and still sing a part of the day; 
but most of them lose their voice, and a few 
languish and die. After the females are six or 
seven years old, mapy of them die in chan ;r>ug 
their plumage ; the males recover better from 
the attendant sickness, and survive their mates 
three or four years. Indeed, we must consider 
moulting as the regular process of Nature, ra- 
ther than as an accidental distemper ; and if these 
birds were not reduced by us to captivity', and 
rendered delicate by our treatment, they would 
suffer only a slight indisposition, and .would 
spontaneously discover the proper remedies : 
but at present it is a grievous sickness, often fa- 
tal, and which besides admits of few remedies; 
it is, however, the less dangerous the earlier it 
happens *. The y'oung Canaries drop their fca- 


* In the time of moulting, a bit of steel, and not of iron, 
should be put in their water, and changed thrice a week. No 
other remedies are needed, though Ilervieux reckons aever.il; 
only during this critical period, a larger portion of hemp* 
seed should be mixed with their usual food. — jSlvtr cornu, uni- 
(uted by I'a t her liuugot.- 

Observe that steel is recommended instead of iron, only 
lest the iron should be rusty, iii which case it would be 'more 
pernicious than useful. 
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thcrs the first year six weeks after they .are 
hatched ; they become low-spirited, appear 
bloated, and conceal the head in their plumage: 
at this time the down only falls ; but the follow- 
ing year they lose the quills, even those of the 
wings and of the tail. The young birds of the 
later hatches which happen in September or 
after, suffer much more from the moulting, 
than those which are excluded in the spring; 
in that delicate condition t;hc cold is extremely 
pernicious, and they would all perish if not 
kept where it is temperate, or even pretty 
warm. As long as the moulting lasts, that is 
six weeks or two mouths, Nature labours a'&the 
production of new feathers ; and the organic 
molecules, which were before directed to the 
supply of the seminal liquor, are now absorbed 
in this* growth ; and hence the exuberance of 
life being diverted into different channels, theii 
ardour ceases, and the business of propagation 
is for the time suspended. 

The most fatal and the most common distem- 
per, especially in young Canaries, is what id 
called the swallow ( avalure )> in which the 
bowels seem to be swallowed , and drawn to the 
extremity of ‘tlicir body ; the intestines are per- 
ceived through the skin of the belly in the 
state of inflammation, redness, and distension : 
the feathers on that part drop, the bird pines, 
gives over eating, though always sitting beside 
the food, and dies in a few days. The source ol 
the disease is the excessive abundance or rich- 
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ness of the aliments. All remedies are vain; 
and” the change of regimen is the only thing 
which can recover a few out of a great number. 
The bird is put into a separate cage, and given 
water and lettuce seeds ; thus tiie heat that con- 
sumes it is tempered, and evacuations are some- 
times performed which save its lile. This 
distemper also is the fruit of their artificial 
education, for it seldom attacks those which 
are trained by their parents ; we ought there- 
fore to take the greatest care not to overfeed 
them with the stick ; boiled rape-seed, and some 
ehickwced, are proper, but no sugar or biscuit; 
and. in general we should give them too little 
rather than too much. 

When the Canary utters a frequent feeble 
cry, which seems to come from the bottom of 
its breast, it is said to be asthmatic; it*is also 
subject to a certain obstruction of voice, espe- 
cially after moulting. This sort of asthma 
is cured by giving it the seeds of plantain, and 
hard biscuit soaked in white wine; and to 
Tt store its voice it ought to have generous 
food, such as yolks of eggs beat up with 
crumbs of bread ; and for drink, liquorice-water, 
that, is, water in which that root lias been steeped 
and boiled. 

The Canaries are also subject to a sort of 
shanker on the bill. This disorder is owing to 
the same cause with the swallow, the abundance 
or richness of food producing an inflammation, 
which, instead of affecting the intestines, some- 
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times extends to the throat and palate; the^sajne 
cooling remedies must be applied ; they should 
be o' i veil lettuce-seeds, and bruised melon-seeds 
mixed with their drink. 

Tiie mites and the scab with which these 
small birds arc sometimes affected are generally 
owing to the dirtiness with which they are kept. 
Care must be taken to preserve them clean, to 
give them water to bathe in, to avoid putting 
old or bad wood in their cages, aud to cover 
them only with new cloth that is not moth- 
eaten; and the seeds and herbs with which they 
are to be fed should be fanned and washed. We 
must pay this attention, if we would wish them 
to be neat aud healthy. In the state of nature 
they would themselves preserve cleanliness ; 
but imprisoned, they arc subject to the loath- 
some disorders incident to that state: however, 
many of these birds, though reduced to the me- 
lancholy condition of captivity, are never sick, 
and in these habit seems to have become a se- 
cond uatqre. In general, the source of their 
diseases is the heat of their constitution. The\ r 
always need water, and if a plate with snow be 
placed in the cage, or even in the volery, they 
will roll in it several times with expressions of 
pleasure, though in the coldest weather. This 
proves that it is rather pernicious than useful to 
keep them in very hot places 

* These birds require not to be kept in a warm place, as 
many pretend ; in the most intense colds they welter in snow. 
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But there is another distemper to which the 
Canaries and many other birds are subject*, 
especially in the state of confinement : this is 
the epilepsy. The yellow Canaries in particu- 
lar are oftener than the o the is seized with the 
falling siekijess, which attacks them suddenly, 
and even surprises then! in the midst of their 
most impassioned warble. It is said that they 
must not be touched the moment they fall, but 
must be watched till they discharge a drop of 
blood from the bill, and that they may be then 
lifted up, and will recover themselves, and in a 
short time resume their senses and their life : 
tha£. it is necessary to wait till Nature makes 
that salutary effort which is announced by the 
expression of the drop of blood, and that if 
handled prematurely, the violence of agitation 
would bring on instant death. It is to be 
wished that this observation were ascertained, 
some circumstances in which appear to me rather- 
doubtful. Certain it is, that if they escape the 
first attack of this epilepsy, they live a long time 
alter, and sometimes attain the same age with 
those which have never been affected by that 
distemper. However, I am inclined to think, 
that a small incision in the toes would be bene- 

"hen presented them on a plate. For my own part, I have 
them in a chamber in winter with only an iron grating, and 
the window’s open; they sing admirably, and 1 never lose 
Note communicated by Father Dougot. 

•The jays, the goldfinches, all the parrots, and the largest 
eras. 
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ficial, for in that way parrots are cured of the 
epilepsy. 

What miseries in the train of slavery 1 Would 
these birds, if they enjoyed their native free- 
dom, he asthmatic, scabby, and epileptical? 
Would they be afflicted by inflammations, ab- 
scesses, and shankers ? and the most melancholy 
of disorders, what is produced by the craving 
of unsatisfied lust, is it not common to all 
beings reduced to captivity ? In particular, the 
females, whose feelings are so nice and so ten- 
der, are more subject to it than the males. It 
has been observed, that after the hen Canary 
falls sick in the spring before < pairing, vshe 
shrinks, languishes, and dies. The amorous 
passion is awakened by the singing of the 
males around her, while she has at the same 
time i*o opportunity of gratification. The 
males, though they first feel libidinous desires, 
and always appear more ardent, support better 
the languor of celibacy ; they seldom die of 
continence, but they are ofteu killed by exces- 
sive venery. • 

Then hen Canaries can, like the females of 
other birds, lay eggs without commerce with 
the male. The egg in itself is, as we have else- 
where observed, only a matrix which the bird 
excludes, and will remain unprolific, if not im- 
pregnated with the seed of the male ; and the 
heat of incubation, instead of quickening it, 
only hastens its putrefaction. It has also been 
Remarked, that if the females be entirely sepa- 
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luted from the males, so as not to see and hear 
them,* they very seldom lay; and that they 
oftcnest drop their eggs, when melted by 
the view or the song of the males : so much 
do even distant objects act upon feeling ani- 
mals, and s # o many are the ways in which the 
subtile flame of love is communicated!* 

I cannot 0 better close this article, than by an 
abstract of a letter of the honourable Dailies 
Barrington, Vice-President of the Royal So- 
ciety, to Dr. Maty the Secretary. 

“ Most people who keep Canary birds do 
not know that they sing chiefly either tlic tit- 
larlybr Nightingale notes f. 


* Wo shall here mention two facts to which we were wit- 
ness, A female sung so well, that she was taken for a male, 
and paired with another female ; the oversight bei.^g after* 
wards discovered, a male was given to her, who taught her 
the proper functions of her sex : she took to laying and re- 
nounced her song. The other fact is that of a female, alive 
at present, that chants or rather whistles a tune, though she 
has laid two eggs in her cage, which arc found to be addle, as 
M those are which hens lay without the commerce of acock. 

t I once saw tw r o or three birds which came from the Ca- 
nary islands, neither of which had any song at all; and I have 
been informed, that a ship brought a great many of them not 
long since, which sung as little. 

Most of the Canary birds which are imported from Tyrol, 
have been educated by parents, the progenitor of which wal 
instructed by a nightingale ; our English Canary birds have 
commonly more of the titlark notes. 

The traffic of these birds makes a small article of com- 
merce, as foqr Tyroleze generally bring over to England lt>00 
every year ; and though they carry them on their backs oue 
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“ Notliing, however, can be more marked 
than the note of a nightingale tailed its ‘Jug, 
which most Canary birds brought from Tyrol 
commoiily have, as well as several nightingale 
strokes, or particular passages in the song of 
that bird. 

“ I mention the superior knowledge in the 
inhabitants of the capital, b.ccause*I am con- 
vinced that, if others are consulted in relation 
to the siugiug of birds, they will mislead, 
instead of giving any material or useful in- 
formation.” 

thousand miles, as well as pay twenty pounds duty forVsuch a 
number, yet upon the whole it answers to sell these birds at 
five shillings a-piece. 

The chief place for breeding Canary birds is Inspruck and 
its cuvir .us, from whenve they are sent to Constantinople, as 
well as every part of Europe. — Phil. Trans, vol. lxiii. part 2. 
10 January, 1773. 
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THAT, A HE RELATED TO THE CANARIES. 

The foreign birds which may be referred to 
the Canary, are few in number; we are ac- 
quainted with only three species. The first is 
that whl$i Was sent to us from the eastern coast 
of Africa,' Under the name of the Mozambique 
Canary , which seems to be a shade between thd 
Canaries and the Siskins. It is delineated Pi. 
Enl . No. 364, fig. 1 and 2. Yellow is the 
prevailing colour of the lower part of the ly>dy, 
and brown that of the Upper, except the rump 
and the coverts of the tail, which are yellow : 
these coverts, as well as those of the wings and 
their quills^ are edged with white or whitish.' 
The same yellow and brown occur on .the head, 
distributed in alternate bars ; that which 
stretches over the top of the head is brown, next 
two yellow ones over the eyes, then two brown , 
ones'whfch rise behind the eyes, after these two 
yellow ones, and last of all two brown ones, 
which extend from the corners of the bill. 
This bird is rather smaller than those from the 
Canary Islands ; its length from the tip of the 
bill to the end of the tail is about foUr inches 

vot. iv. H 
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and a half, that of the tail is only about an 
inch. The female differs very little frflrii' the 
male, either in size or in colour. This bird 
is perhaps the same with that of Madagas- 
car, mentioned by Flaccourt, under the name’ 
of Mangoiche , which lie says is a species of 
Canary. ' 

It is likely that this bird, lyhich in iU plumage 
resembles much our variegated Canaries, was 
their progenitor : and that the entire species be- 
longs only to the ancient continent, and to 
the Canary islands, which may be considered as 
adjacent to the main land : for the one mentioned 
py. JBriss.ou under the name of the Jamaica Ca- 
and of which Slpaue and Jftay hatfe given 
a short description *, appears to me to be widely 
different from our Canaries, which are not found 


* * Bird like the Serin, variegated with cinereous, dilute, 
yellow, and dusky colours." Its extreme length is eight inches, 
its Slur extent is twelve inches, the bill short and strong, three* 
fourths of aa inch long (or one-third according to Ray), th* 
foil one web, the leg aad foot, one inch and one-fourth. 
(Brhspn suspects that &lq»ue i» jjmtakcu in his ipc»sw*s,/«r 
the proportions are not consistent.) The upper mandible 
brown bordering on blue, the lower lighter coloured ; the 
head aud the throat grey ; the upper part of the body of t 
yellow brown, the wings and the tail of a deep bjrpw% w 
* dialed with w^ite, the breast and belly yellow, the under port 
of the tail white, the fe«t blueisb, the nails brown, itppkcd, 
and very short . — S hands Jamaica. 

It is the Fringifla Cana of Linnsebs, and Grey-headed Pinch 
of Latham. Its specific character ^ It is dusky yellow 
above, below ynHow, its bead and ftoaat, grey, its rengwhitr, 
its wings add tail dusky, with wiiite lines." , 
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at all-in. America. Historians and travellers in* 
form ns that none were originally in Peru, and 
that the first Canary was introduced there in 
1556, -and that the spreading of these birds in 
America, and especially in the Antilles, was 
long posterior to that date. Father Du Tertrt 
relates that Du Parquet, J in 1657, bought of a 
nierchau£who touched at these islands, a great 
number Of real Canaries, which he set at liberty; 
since which time they were heard warbling 
about his house; so that it is probable that they 
have multiplied in that country. If true Canaries ' 
be found in Jamaica, they may have been de- 
scended from those transported to the Antilles, 
and naturalized there in the year 1657. How- 
ever, the bird described by Sloane, Ray, and 
Brisson, by the appellation of Jamaica Canary , 
appears to differ too much from the motives 
of' the Fortunate islands, to be supposed to 
have ^originated from those transplanted into 
the Antilles. 

.-While this article was at the press, we re- 
curved several Canaries from the Cape of Good 
among which I have perceived three 
nj&fes, one female, and a young one of the 
stupe ye$f. These males are very like the 
Green 'Canary of Provence ; they differ in being." 
somewhat larger, and their bifls being propor- 
tionally thicker; their wings are also better 
variegated, the quills of the tail edged with 
a dimmer yellow, and they have*no yellow on 
the rump. 
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' . In the^young Canary, the colours were still 
fainter, and less marked than in the female. 

But whatever small differences exist, I am 
still the more confirmed that the variegated 
Canaries of the Cape of Mozambique * of Pro- 
vence, and of Italy, are all derived from the 
same common source, and that they belong to 
one species, which is spread, and se^jjed in all 
.fhe climates of the ancient continent suited to 
its constitution, from Provence and Italy to the 
Cape of Qood Hope, apd the adjacent islands. 
Only this bird has assumed more of the green 
tint in Provence, more of the grey in Italy, 
more of the brown or variegated colour '"at the 
Cape of. Good Hope, and seems by*the variety 
of its plumage to point at the influence of a dif» 
ferent climate. 

* It appears that the Mozambique Canary is not confined 
exclusively to that region. I have found among the drawings 
'of Commerson a coloured figure of this bird very distinctly 
marked. Commerson calls it the Cape Canary, and inform* 
us that it had been carried to the isle of France, where it was 
naturalized, and even greatly multiplied, and was known there 
by the name of the Bird of the Cape. We may expect to. find 
in the same manner at Mozambique, and ig some other coun- 
tries of Africa, the variegated Canaries of the Cape, perhaps 
even those from the Fortunate islands, and probably many 
other varieties of tbit species. 
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THE WORABE'E* 

The second species which appears to us to 
be the dtarest related to the Canaries, is a small 
Abyssinian bird, of which - we have seen the 
figure excellently delineated and coloured by 
Mr. Bruce, under the Appellation of the Wora- 
b6e of Abyssinia, . . ' 

Thjjs small bird presents not only the colours 
of certain varieties of the Canary, the yellow 
and the black, but it has thp same bulk nearly ; 
and, except its being rather rounder, the same 
shape. Its bill is also similar, and it prefers 
an oily seed as the Canary does millet and panic, 
But the Worab^e has an exclusive predilection 
for a plant that bears the oily seed which I have 

# CHARACTER SPECIFICUS. 

& 

Fringilla Abyssinica. F. flava, subtus collarique cer- 
vicis nigra, alio caudaque nigris roarginibus flavescentibns. 
— Lath. Ind. Om. i. p. 457. No, 70. 

Fktngilla Abyssinica. — Gmel . Sy»t. i. p. 027. 

Le Wobabb'e. — Buff, par Sonn. xIyH. p.. 867. 
Black-collared Finch. — Lath. Sy*. iii, p. 800. 76, 

\ 

HABITAT 

A%»sifl^a. — Gregaria* Wo 
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mentioned, and which is called Nuk* in the 
Abyssinian language ; it never wanders far from 
that pl?nt, and seldom loses sight of h. 

* In the Worab£e, the sides of the head, as far 
as below the eyes, the throat, the fore part of 
the neck, the breast, avd the top of the belly to 
the legs, are black ; the upper part of the head, 
and all the body and the lower belly, are yellow, 
62c£ept a kind of black collar, which encircles 
the neck behind, and is set off by the yellow. 
The coverts and the quills of the wings are 
black, edged with a lighter colour; the feathers 
Of the tail are also black, but with a greeuish 
yellow border ; the bill likewise is black, and the 
legs , of a light brown. This bird keeps m 
flocks, but we know nothing more in regard to 

Its mode of life. 

* 

* Tbt flower of this plant is yellow, and of the shape of a 
Ojftf&ent ; the stalk, rises ooiy two or three inches From the 
seed an oil is extracted, which is much used by the monks of 
that country* 
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THE ULTRA-MARINE*. 

The third species also of these foreign birds, 
which are related to the Canary, is known to 
us from the drawings of «Mr. Bruce. I call this 
Abyssinian bird the f r kra-Marinc, because- its 
plumage is- of a fine deep blue. In the first 
year this beautiful colour does not exist, and the 
plumage is grey as that of the skylark, and this 
grey always continues in the female, but the 
males' assume the charming blue the second 
year before the vernal equinox. 

These birds have a white bill arid red legs’. 
They are common in Abyssinia, and never 
change their habitation. They are nearly of 
the bulk of the Canaries, but their head is round; 
their wings extend beyond the middle of the 
tail. Their warble is very pleasant, and this 
Circumstance seems the more to point out tfceif 
delation to our Canaries. 

c 

* CHARACTER SPECIFICUS. 

Fringilla Ultramarina. F. tota intense coerulea 
rostra sUm, pedibus rnbris. — hath. Jnd. Or n, i. p, 487* 
No; 78. 

Fringilla Ultramarina. — Gmel, Syst. i; p. 927. 
L'Outre-mbr.— Buff, par Sonn. xlvii. p. 269. 
Ultramarine Funsw— Syn. iii. p. 301. 71. 


W. 


in- Abyssinia. 


HABITAT 
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' ' : . ’ ’ ; * ^ 

f 4 

Li 

Mr. Bruce supposes this bird to be a species 
of linnet, and I ought to pay deference to thd 
opinion of so good an observer ; but that gentle^ 
man. having figured it Avith a thick short bill, 
.very like that of the canaries, I have ventured 
to place it between the canaries and linnets. 

The upper part of its head is of a fine , bright 
fed ; the cheeks, the throat, and the upper 
p&rt of the neck, are a mottled blackish brown ; 
the rest of the neck, the breast, the upper part 
of the body, and the small coverts of the ay mgs, 
variegated with brown, yelloAV, and blackish ; 
the great coverts of the wings of a deep ash* 
edged with a lighter colour ; the quills of the 
tail and the great quills of the 'wings also cine- 
reous, bordered on the outside with a bright 

* CHARACTER SPECI FICUS. 

Frjngilla Syrxaca. F. fusco nigricante flavoqne varia, 

; subtus albida mac alia obscuris, vertico riibro. — Laths Ind. 

Oni.i. p. 457- No: 80. * 

Fringilla Syriac a.— GW. i. p. 927. 

L’HABESCHXte Syrie, — Byff. par Bonn . xlvii. p» 279. 
Tripoli NE Finch, — Lath . Syn. iii. p. 301. 72, • 

f ' { * \ . 4 , 

HABITAT 

.... w. 


in Syria. 
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orange; the belly and the under part of the 
tail dirty white, with obscure yellowish and 
blackish spots ; the bill and legs of a leaden 
colour. The wings reach as far as the middle 
of the tail, which is forked. 

The Habe,sh is thicker than our linnet ; its 
body is also fuller, and it siugs prettily. It is 
a bird of passage ; but Mr. Bruce cannot trace 
its route, and he assures me, that in the course 
of his travels he never saw it except at Tripoli 
in Syria. 
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Nature herself seems to have assigned these 
birds a place next after the canaries ; for 
their mutual commerce succeeds better than 
the intercourse of either with any other con- 
tiguous species ; and what points out the close- 


CHARACTER BPECIFICUS. 


Fringji^A Ljnota. F. ftjMO-csitauea, tubfeu albi$a. 
facia ' alarum longitudinali alba, rectricibusfaigris, j 
giOibu* undique %lbis. — Lath. lad. OrnAjfp. 4$. No. 
fmrfoiLLA Liwor \.~-GmcL Sjfit. i. p. al0. ^ .j 
Linaria. — Ratt 8t/n. p. 00. A. l.—wpi. 

( A»$.) p. 35ft. t. 46. — Brit. Hi. p. 131. 38. / \ ‘^g 
La Linotte,— Bi//. PL Enl. 161. &1.— (BtoK. KWL 
xluii, p. Sp6. pi. 10*?. f. 3. * 

( Cosrwoi* Unnet. — Br. £g>fy, No. 


mA* S tA 


HABITAT 

lb Europe ; in Anglia IWfli feiffr 1 
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nesJ of this relation, the progeny is prolific *, 
especially when a male Linnet is joined with a 
female canary. 

Few birds are so common as the Linnet, 
but still fewer perhaps unite so many 
amiable qualities : a pleasant warble, a rich 
plumage, docility of disposition, susceptibility 
of attachment ; possessing whatever, in short, 
could invite the attention of man, and contri* 
bute to his delight. Endowed with such 
talents, it could not long preserve its freedom ; 
and still less, when nursed in the bosom of 
slavery, could it retain unsullied the beauties 
of its origiual purity. In fact, the charming 
red colour with which nature has painted its 
head and breast, and which in the state of 
liberty sparkles with durable lustre, wears 
off try degrees, and soon disappears entirely 
in our cages and voleries. There remain only 
a few obscure vestiges after the first moult* 
ing*. 


* This observation was communicated by Daubenton.the 
younger. Frisch assures us, that pairing a Vine Linnet 
(Redpoll) with a white hen canary, that was in the habit of 
coming abroad every day and returning to its roost, it made 
its nest and laid its eggs in a neighbouring bush, and when 
the young were hatched, it brought them to the window of 
the house. He adds, that this cross-breed had the whole 
plumage of the mother, and the red spots of the lather, es- 
pecially on the head. 

f The red of {he bead changes into a rusty-brown varied 
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With regard to the change effected in its 
gong, we substitute for the free and varied mo- 
dulations which spring and. love inspire, the 
strained notes of a harsh music, which they 
repeat hot imperfectly, and which has neither 
fhe beauties of art nor the charms of nature. 
Some have also succeeded' in teaching it to 
speak different languages; that is, to whistle 
some Italian, French, and English words, &c. 
and sometimes even to pronounce these with 
considerable fluency. Many persons have from 
curiosity gone from Loudon to Kensington 
merely to hear an apothecary’s Linnet, which 
articulated the words pretty boy. The fact is, 
it had been taken out of the nest when only 
two or three days pld, before it had time to 
acquire the parent song; and just beginning 
to lis-ten with attention, it was struck with the 
tjound of pretty boy , and learned it from imita- 
tion * This fact, together with many others, 

with blackish, and that of the breast passes into nearly the 
same colour; but the new shades are not so deep. 
qmetgvr tokl me, that he. has raised some of these Linqets 
which preserved the red : this fact stands single. 

* A goldfinch which was taken from the nest two or three 
days after hatching, and set in a window that looked into a 
garden where the wrens resorted, caught their song, and hail 
not a single note of its own species. ^ 

. A sparrow was taken from the nest when it was fledged, 
and {educated under a Linnet; but hearing by accident a 
goldfinch, its song was a mixture of that the ^innet and 
the goldfinch. 
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appears to me to establish the opinion of the 
Honourable Daines Barrington, that birds have 
no innate song ; and that the warble peculiar 
to the different species, and its varieties, have 
nearly the same origin with the languages and 
the dialects of various nations *. Mr. Barring- 
ton tells us, that in experiments of this kind 
he preferred a young cock Linnet of three 
weeks beginning to fly, not only on account of 
its great facility and talent for imitation, but 

A robin was set under a very fine nightingale, which be* 
ga n to be out of song, and in a fortnight was perfectly mute ; 
the fcbin had three parts in four of the nightingale’s warble, 
the rest being a confused jumble. 

Lastly* Ml-. Barrington adds, that the canaries imported 
from Tyrol seem to have been educated by parents the pro* 
genitor of which was instructed by a nightingale ; while the 
canaries bred in England appear to have derived their song 
from the tit-lark. — Philosoph. Transac. Jan. 10, 1773. » 

If we breed a young Linnet with a chaffinch, or nightin- 
gale* says Gesuer, it will acquire their song ; ami particu- 
larly that part of the chaffinch’s song that is called the 
alarum sounds — Reitekzu, p. 51)1. 

* 

* The loss of the parent-cock at the critical time for in- 
struction occasions undoubtedly the varieties in the song of 
&ch species ; because then the nestling has either attended 
to the song of some other birds, or perhaps invented some 
notes of its own, which are perpetuated from generation to 
generation, till similar accidents produce other alterations. 
The. truth is, that scarcely any two birds of the same spe- 
cies have exactly the same notes, if they are accurately at- 
tended- to, though there is a general resemblance. — Bab- 
Philos. Trans . 1773. 
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because in that species it is easier to distinguish 
the sex ; some of the outer quills of the wings 
in the male having the outer edge white as far 
as the shaft, while in the female these are only 
bordered with that colour. 

It follows from the experiments of this 
learned gentleman, that the young Linnets 
educated by the different kinds of larks* and 
even by an African Linnet, called Vengolba, 
©f which we shall afterwards treat, acquired 
not the song of their parent, but that of their , 
instructor. Only a few retained the call of its 

tf 

species, or the Linnet’s chuckle , which they 
had heard of their parents before they were 
parted. 

It is extremely doubtful whether our com* 
mon Linnet, called by some the Grey Linnet , 
is different from that termed the Vine Linnet > 
or the Red Linnet* : for, 1. The red spots which 
distinguish the males in the Red Linnet are 
far from being constant, since, as we have 
already observed, they become obliterated in 
confinement f . 2. They are not a discriminate 

ing character, as traces of them are to be found 
in the bird described to be the male of the Grey 

• Fringilla cannabina. — Linn. 

+ Of four cock Linnets, which were consequently' redV 
brought to me on the 12th of July, I exposed ohfc ftf the 
open air, and set three in a chamber, two of which were' sHttt 
tfp hi the tame (age. The fed on the head oft he latterBfei 
gap to disappear by the 28th of August, and also that •ofi ifie" 
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Linne t, where the feathers on the breast are of 
a dull red in their middle. S. The moulting 
tarnishes, and for a time almost discharges this 
red, which recovers not its lustre till die fine 
weather, but from the end of September co- 
lours the middle of the feathers on the breast, 
as in that reckoned by Brisson a common cock 
Linnet. 4. Gesner at Turin, Olina at Rome, 
Linn aeus at Stockholm *, and Belon in France, 
have known in their respective countries only 


lower part of the breast. On the 8th of September one of 
the two was found dead ; its head was entirely divested of 
feathers, and even slightly wounded. I discovered that the 
one had fought the other after the moulting, as if their ac- 
quaintapee was dissolved by the disguise of plumage. The 
red of the head of the vanquished Linnet no longer existed, 
for ail the feathers had dropped, and that of the breast was 
more than half effaced. 

IS 

The third which was shut up was very late in moulting, 
and retained its red till that time. The one that was kept in 
the open air made its escape at the end of three months ; but 
it had already lost all its red. — It follows from this experi- 
ment, that either the, open air hastens the disappearance of 
the ted, by advancing the moulting or that the want of 
fresh, air has a smaller share in the change of plumage in 
these birds than the loss of liberty. • 

* No mention is made of the Grey Linnet in the Faun§ 
Suecica. Klein speaks of one Zara, author of a letter on the 
birds of Germany, where he endeavours to prove that there 
is only pj le species of Linnet. I have heard the $gme a&* 
?ef tiou of many bird-catchers, who had never; seen the letter ; 
«nd Hebert, who is certainly a fit judge of the. matter, is of 
the seme opinion. k __ . 4 ; ' 
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the Red Linnets. 5. Bird-catchers, who havt 
in France followed that profession more than 
thirty years, have never found a single cock 
Linnet which had not the red shade correspond* 
ing to the season ; and at the same time we see 
many Grey Linnets in the cage. 6. Even 
those who admit the existence of Grey Linnets 
in the state of nature agree, that they are 
scarcely ever caught, particularly in summer, 
which they attribute to their shy disposition* 
7. Add to all these, that the lied anti Grey 
Linnets are very similar in the rest of their 
plumage, in their size, in the proportions and 
shape of their parts, in their sOug, and in their 
habits. And it will be easy to infer, that if 
Grey Linnets really do exist, they are either, 
1. all females; or, 2. all young males of th^ 
year’s hatch before October, for at that timq 
they, begin to be marked ; 3. such as being bred 
apart from the motliers cannot assume red in 
the state of captivity ; 4. those which being 
caught lose their tint in the cage*; or, lastly, 
those in which this beautiful colour is effaced 
by moulting, disease, or some other cause. 

The reader will not then be surprised that I 
refer these two Linnets to the same identical 

* We must observe, that those birds' which have had the 
red spots, but lost them,' still retain on the same patts a ru- 
fohs colour, approaching to red ; which never appears iu the 
yottbg that have been bred without the mothers, 'aiid that 
consequently have never been marked with red. »' 
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species ; and consider the grey sort as only an 
accidental variety, partly effected by education, 
and afterwards mistaken by authors. 

The Linnet often builds its nest in vineyards, 
and hence it has been called the Vine Linnet. 
Sometimes it.places its nest on the ground ; at 
other times it fixes it between two props, or 
even in the vine itself; it breeds also in 
juniper, gooseberry, and hazel-nut trees, in 
young copses, &c. A great number of these 
nests have been brought to me in the month of 
May, a few in July, and only one in September; 
they were all composed of slender roots, small 
leaves, and moss on the outside, and lined with 
feathers, hairs, and a great deal of wool. I 
never found more than six eggs ; that of the 
fourth of September had only three ; they were 
of a dirty white, spotted with brown-red a£ the 
large end. The Linnets have seldom more than 
two hatches, except their eggs be robbed, which 
obliges them to renew their labours ; and in this 
way they may be made to lay four times in the 
year. The mother feeds the young by dis- 
gorging into their bill what had been prepared 
and half digested in her craw. 

After the hatching is over, and the family 
raised, the Linnets go in numerous flocks, which 
are formed about the end of August, when the 
, hemp is arrived at maturity ; and at this time 
sixty have been caught in one drawing of the 
net*, and out of these were forty males. They 

* The lark-net may be used, but it ought to be rather 
VOL. iv, I 
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continue to live thus in society during the 
whole winter ; they fly very crowded, alight 
and rise together, perch on the same trees, and 
about the beginning of spring they all chant at,, 
once ; they lodge during the night in oaks, and 
elms, whose leaves, though dry, .have not yet 
fallen ; they are seen too on the linden trees 
and poplars, and feed upon the buds ; they 
live also upon all kinds of small seeds, par- 
ticularly those of thistles, & c. and hence they 
haunt indiscriminately uncultivated lands, and 
ploughed fields. Their walk is a sort of hop- 
ping; hut their flight is continued and uniform, 
and not like that of the sparrow, composed of 
a succession of jerks. 

The song of the Linnet is announced by a 
sort of prelude. In Italy the Linnets of Abruzzo 
and (>f the Marche of Ancona arc preferred. It 
is generally supposed in France that the warble 
of the Red Linnet is superior to that of the 
grej r . This is consonant to reason ; for a bird 
which has formed its song in the bosom of 
liberty, and from the impulse of its inward 
feelings, must have more affecting and ex- 
pressive airs, than one that has no object but 
only to cheer its languor, or to give the ne- 
cessary exercise to its vocal organs. 

The females are naturally destitute of song, 

.smaller and closer. One or two cock Linnets should be had 
for calls, chaffinches, and other small birds, are often 
caught with the Linnets. 
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nor. can they ever acquire it. The adult lhales 
caught in the net profit as little by instruction ; 
and the young males taken out of the nest are 
alone susceptible of education. They are fed 
with oatmeal gruel, and rape-seed ground with 
milk or sugared -water ; and in the evening they 
are whistled to in the weak light of a candle, 
care being taken to articulate distinctly the 
words which they are wanted to repeat. Some- 
times, to begin them, they are held on 'the 
finger before a mir or, in which they view their 
image, and believe they see another bird of 
their own species ; they soon fancy that they 
hear the notes of a companion, and this illu- 
sion produces a sort of emulation which anim- 
ates their songs, and quickens their progress. 
It is supposed that they sing more in a small 
cage than in a large one. 

The very name of these birds points out 
their proper food. They are called Linnets 
( Linarue ) because they prefer lint-seed ; to this 
are added the seeds of panic, of rape, of hemp, 
of millet, of Canary -grass, of faddish, of cab- 
bage, of poppy*, ol* plantain, of beet, and some- 
times those of melon bruised. From time to 
time they have sweet cake, prickly-sorrel, 
chick.weed, some ears of wheat, oats pounded, 
and even a little salt ; hut all these must be 
properly var ied. They break the small grains 


* Gesner says, that if poppy-seeds alone be given for food, 
either to Linnets or goldanu lies , they will become blind. 

x a 
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in thteir bill, and reject the shell ; they ought 
to have very little liemp-seed, for it fattens 
them too much ; and this excessive fat occa- 
sions their death, or at least renders them unfit 
for siuging. In thus feeding and raising them 
oneself, we shall not only teach them what 
airs we choose with a Canary-whistle, a flageo- 
let, &c. but we shall tame them. Olina advises 
to shelter them from cold, and even to employ 
remedies for their diseases ; that we ought, for 
instance, to put in their cage little bits of 
plaster to prevent costiveness, to which they 
are subject : he directs oxymel, succory, &c. 
in cases of asthma, phthisic*, and certain 
convulsions, or beatings with the • bill. This 
last, however, I should suppose, is only a kind 
of caressing ; the little animal, overcome by in- 
ward workings, makes the most violent efforts 
to communicate its sentiments. At any rate 
we must attend much to the choice and quality 
of the grain that is given it, and observe great 
cleanliness in its food, drink, and volery; 
when such care is taken, the bird may livedn 
confinement five or six years, according to 
Olina; and much longer according to others 'f. 


* The captive Linnets are also subject to the epilepsy, and 
the boil. Some say that they can scarcely ever be cured of 
this boil ; others direct to puncture it seasonably, and pour 
wine into the wound. 

+ There is one at Montbeillard that is certainly known to 
be seventeen years old. 
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They distinguish those who are kind to them, 
become fond of them, alight on them out of 
preference, and behold them with an affection- 
ate air. If we would abuse their docility, we 
might even make them draw water ; for they 
acquire habits as readily as the siskin and gold- 
finch. They* begin to moult about the dog- 
days, and sometimes much later : a Linnet and 
a siskin have been known not to drop their 
feathers before October; they had sung till 
that time, and their music was superior to 
that of any other bird in the same volery ; and 
their moult, though late in the season, was ex- 
peditious and easy. 

The Linnet is a pulverulent bird, and it 
would be proper to strew in the bottom of 
the cage a layer of fine sand, and renew it 
occasionally ; there ought also to be a small 
bath. — The total length of the bird is "five 
inches and a few lines ; its alar extent nearly 
nine inches ; its bill five lines ; its tail two 
inches, somewhat forked, and stretching an 
inch beyond the wings. 

In the male the top of the head and the 
breast are red ; the throat, and the under part 
of the body, rusty -white; the upper part, 
chesnut ; almost, all the feathers of the tail and 
of the wings are black, edged with white ; and 
hence when the wings are closed there is a 
white ray parallel to the feathers. The female 
has commonly none of the red that we have 
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mentioned; and the plumage is more varied 
than in the male*. 

* The two kinds of Linnets which Button conceive* 
to be originally the .same, are distinguished by systematic 
writers : — 

1 . TIu' Common Linnet , called sometimes the G ret/ Linnet. 
It is the Fnngilla Limit a of Gmelin ; the Linarm of Kay, 
Willughby, Bristol), Frisch, Ac. The German name i* 
Fhicka Ftm/t, that is Fhix Fin eh ; the Italian Famllo ; the 
Dutch, K»U( ; the Brubanlish, Vlasxineh ; the Turkish, 
Gizei’cn. Aristot&e termed it A* y^o;. The character given 
by Briton is: — “ It is of a du^ky chesnut, and beneath 
tawny white; its wings are marked by a longitudinal white 
stripe; its tail-quills are black, edged with white.” In 
the beginning of the spring the breast of the male Is of a 
rose-crimson colour, which does not take place in the female. 
It builds its nest with moss and bents, and lines it with wool 
and hair ; lays five eggs. 

2. The Gn itter lied headed Linnet , or Redpoll , which 
Button terms 7 he U renter Vine Linnet. It is the Fringilla 
Camtahina of Liumctts, or the Hemp Finch; the I Anuria 
Rubra of Gesner, Ray, Brisson, &c. The German name is 
Ildnjiing or Ilcmp Bird ; and the Italian Fanctlo Marino , or 
Sia-Lwnct. It is thus characterised by Brisson : — u It is of 
a duskychesnut, the margins of its feathers more dilute, 
and beneath of a tawny-white ; its wings marked wif(j a 
white longitudinal stripe; its tail quills black, the whole 
of their borders white." The Linmeun character: —The 
primary quills of its wings, and those of the tail, black, 
and white at both the edges.” It is found both in Europe 
and in America. It is smaller than the preceding, and i* 
gregarious in winter. The female has neither the red spot 
on the crown, nor the blush-coloured breast. It nestle* 
on the giounrl. It is a very familiar bird, and quite cheerful 
a few minutes after it is caught. 
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The opinion of our ingenious author with respect to the 

identity of the species of the Redpoll, and of the Common 
Linnet, is very plausible ; but it seems not altogether well 
founded. The Redpoll is smaller than the Linnet; it 
nestles on the ground, while the latter breeds L furze 
and thorn-hedges. The egg of the Linnet is of a very faint 
blue, dotted with rusty specks, and interspersed with mi- 
nute brown streaks. The egg of the Redpoll is a very 
faint green, sprinkled with rusty dots, and rather sharp at 
the small end. 
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VARIETIES OF THE LINNET. 

I. The White Linnet. I have seen this 
variety at the house of Desmoulin, the painter. 
White was the predominant colour of its plum- 
age, but the quills of the wings and of the 

« tail were black, edged with white, as the Com- 
mon Linnet, and some vestiges of grey also 
were perceptible on the upper coverts qf the 
wings. 

II. The Beack-legged Linnet. Its bill 
is greenish, and the tail much forked ; in other 
respects, it is the same in size, in proportions, 
and .even in colours, with the Common Linnet. 
This bird is found in Lorraine, and we are in- 
debted for our information to Dr. Lottinger of 
Sarbourg. 
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THE STRASBURG FINCH* 


Little is known with regard to this bird, 
yet enough to indicate its affinity to the Linnet. 
It is of the same size, it feeds upon the same 
seeds, it flies also in numerous flocks, and has 
eggs of the same colour : its tail is forked : the 
upper part of its body of a deep brown, the 
breast rufous, speckled with blown, and the 
belly white. It lays indeed three or four eggs 
only, according to Gesner, and its legs are red. 
But was Gesner accurately acquainted with the 
number of eggs? and with regard to the red 
polour of the legs, we have seen, and we 

# CHARACTER SPECIFICUS. 

Frinoilla Argentoratensis. F. fusca, subtus rufa 
fusco maculata, abdomine infimo albido. — Lath. Ind, 
Orn. i. p. 460. No. 87. 

Fringill'a Argentoratensis. — Qmel. Syst. i. p. 918, 
Linaria Argentoratensis. — Brti. iii. p. 146. 34. 

Lb Gyntel de Strasbourg. — Buff, par Sonn. xlvii, 

p. 300. 

{Strasburgh Finch. — Lath. Syn. iii. p. 308. 77. 

HABITAT 

pirca Argentomtura ; magnitudina Lioot«e. W. 
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shall have other opportunities of being con- 
vinced, that this property is far from being 
foreign to Linnets, especially to those in their 
natural state. The analogy appears even amidst 
the differences, and I am inclined to believe, 
that, when the Strasburg Finch is better known, 
it may be referred as a variety derived from 
climate, situation, &c. to the Common Lin- 
net. 
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THE MOUNTAIN LINNET*. 


This bird is found hi the mountainous part 
of Derbyshire in England f; it is larger than 
the ordinary sort, and its bill proportionally 
more slender. The red, which appears on the 

* CHARACTER SPECI FICUS. 

Fuinuilla Montium. F. liigro rufesccnteque vnria, sub- 
tus ulbida, pennis in collo inforiore medio nigris, fascia 
alarum alba, uropvgio rubro. — Lath . Ind. Orn. i. p. 439. 
No. 84. 

Fkxngilla Montivm. — Grnel. Sf/st. i. p. 917. 

LlNARiA Montana. — Brin. iii. p. 115. 33. — liaiiJSt/.*. p.91. 
A. 4. — Wilt. p. 191. 

La Linottk de Mont ag N e. — Buff, par Sunn, xlvii. p. 302. 
Mountain Linnet. — BY. Zoo/. No. 133. t. 53. — IV dl. 

( Angl .) p. 2GI. — Arct . ZooL ii. p. 380. C. — Lath . Syn, iii. 
, p. 307. 7G. 


HABITAT' 

inEuropa; hyeme turmatim versus australiores Anglke mi. 
grans. W. 

t May not this be the second Linnet mentioned by Ges- 
ner, a4H after him by Schwenckfeld, which is more shy than 
the Common Linnet, has an inferior song, and inhabits arid 
mountains, at least if we j udge from the name that lie gives it, 
Stein Haenfling ( Stone Linnet J * 
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head and breast of the common cock Linnet, 
occurs in the male of this species on the rumip. 
In other respects the plumage is nearly the 
same. The breast and throat are variegated 
with black and white ; the head with black and 
cinereous, and the back with black and rusty. 
The wings have a transverse white ray, which 
is very distinct, being on a black ground ; it is 
formed by the great coverts which are tipt with 
white. The tail is two inches and a half long, 
composed of twelve brown quills, of which the 
lateral ones have a white edging, which is 
broader the nearer the quill lies to the outside. 

It is probable that the Mountain Linnet' has 
a forked tail, and that its warble is* pleasant, 
though Willughby docs not expressly mention 
these circumstances. But he reckons these two 
characters peculiar to the Linnet, with which 
he ranges it. If we be permitted to draw this 
inference, we might consider the Mountain 
Linnet as only a variety resulting from climate 
or situation # . 

ij 

* The Mountain Linnet advances during the winter in 
flocks to the southern parts of England, and perhaps breeds 
in the northern counties. It is larger than the redpoll, 
being six inches and a half long. Its egg resembles that of 
the common Linnet in colour, but the specks are thinner 
scattered, and its shape is rather more bulged. 
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THE TWITE* 


When we treat of birds whose colours are so 
Variable as in the present, we should fall into 
numberless mistakes, if we considered them as 
specific characters. We have already seen that 
the common Linnet, in the state of liberty, was 
marked with red on the head and breast ; that 
the captive Linnet had the same colour only on 
the breast, and that concealed ; that the Stras- 
burg Linnet had it on the legs ; and that the 
Mountain Linnet was painted with it on the 
rump. Brisson says, that what he calls the 

* CHARACTER SPECIFICUS. 

Fringilla Linaria. F. supra varia, subtus rufcscens, ab. 
. domine albido, superciliis fasciaque alarum rufescentibus, 
Vertice uropygioque rubris. — Lath. Ind. Orn; i. p. 469. 
No. 83. Var. 0. 

Linaria Minima. — Bris. iii. p. 142. 32. 

Le Cabaret. — Buff. PI. Enl. 485. f. %—Buff. par Sonn. 
xlvii. p. 306. pi. 107. fig. 2. 

Twite. — Alb. iii. t. 74. — Id. Song Birds, t. p. 37. — Lath. 
Synjga. p. 307 . 


HABITAT 

*n Europa. — Longitudo 4} pollicum. 


W. 
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Little Vine Linnet is red outlie head and breast J 
and Gesuer adds, <m the rump. Willugliby 
mentions a small Linnet which had a red. spot 
on the head, and in that circumstance resembled 
the two described by Aldrovandus, though it 
differed in other respects. Lastly,, the Cabaret 
of Jjrisson was marked with red on the head 
and rump, but that of Frisch had none on 
the head. It is obvious, that a great part of 
these varieties is owing to the seasons and the 
circumstances in which these birds have been 
seen. If in the middle of spring, they were 
clothed in their richest colours ; if during. the 
moulting season, the red had disappeared ; if 
immediately after, it was not yet resumed. If 
they were kept in a cage, the change would he 
in proportion to the length of their confine- 
ment*; and as the feathers of the different parts 
of the body would drop at different times, there 
would he abundant source of diversity. In this 
uncertainty, we are obliged, in order to deter- 
mine the species, to recur to the more perma- 
nent properties ; the shape of the body, tl\c 
instincts, and habits. Applying this method, 

I can perceive only two kinds of birds that 
have received tiie name of Little Linnet : the 
one, which never sings, appears but once in 
six or seven years, arrives in numerous ^)cks, 
resembles the siskin, See. : it is the Little Vine 
Linnet of Lrissou : the other is the Twite of 
this article. 

The younger Daubenton had for two or three 
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years one of these birds, which was caught in 
a net. It was at first very shy, but it became 
gradually reconciled, and grew quite familiar. 
It seemed to prefer hemp-seed for its food. It 
had a sweet mellow note, much like that of the 
hedge pettyphaps. It lost all its red the first 
year, and never recovered it ; the other colours 
suffered no alteration. When sick or in moult, 
its bill was observed to become immediately 
pale and yellowish ; and as the bird recovered, 
it passed through all the shades to its proper 
brown cast. The female is not entirely destitute 
of brilliancy of plumage ; it is marked with red 
on the head, but not on the rump. Though 
smaller than the common lien Linnet, its voice 
is stronger and more varied. This bird is rare 
both in Germany and in France. It flies rapidly, 
but never in large flocks; its bill. is rather more 
slender in proportion than that of the common 
linnet *. 


; In the Encyclopcd. Mi'thwl. Ornithological part, under 
the article Cabaret, we find the following ofoai i-v.itioiis In 
Maudnyt : — The Cabaret is a bird of passage, it \i-i!s us in 
the middle of summer, and disappears in the spring. It does 
not migrate in flocks, aud is always solitary, or at most with 
hut few companions. It sings agreeably, is easily snared, 
and during winter is not taro witti the bird-catchers. They 
feed it v^h hemp-seed, and sometimes millet. At first it is 
impatient in captivity, but it soon becomes reconciled, and > 
to a certain degree, familiar. At the first moulting it loses 
its red eolour, which it never regains, uot even if placed in an* 
aviary in the opeu air. W • 
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Measures : — The total length of the Twite is 
four inches and a half; its wings are eight 
inches ..across; its bill rather more than four 
lines ; its tail two inches : this is forked, and 
projects only eight lines beyond the wings. 

Colours : — The upper part of the head and 
the rump are red ; there is a reddish bar under 
the eyes; the upper part of the body is va- 
riegated with black and rust colour ; the under 
part of the body rusty, spotted with blackish 
below the throat ; the belly is white ; the legs 
brown, sometimes black. The nails are very 
long, and that of the hind toe is longer. than 
the toe itself*. 

• Linnaeus makes the Twite a variety of the Mountain 
Linnet ; but Dr. Latham conceives it to be more related to 
the Redpoll. If we were to judge from the egg of the Twite, 
we should regard it as a variety of the Redpoll. The egg 
of the Twite, though rather smaller than that of the Redpoll, 
is of the same shape and colour; only the dots are orange, 
smaller, and more thickly spread. 
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THAT ARE RELATED TO THE LINNET. 

I. 

THEVENGOLINE * J . 

All that js kiiown with regard to the history 
of this bird is, that it is found in the kingdom 

# CHARACTER SPEC1FICUS. 

Fringilla Angolensis. F, fusco-cinerea fusco macu- 
lata, subtus spadicea, capistro gulaque nigris, genis gnttu- 
reque albo maculatis, uropygio luteo. — Lath . Ind . Orn, i. 
p. 460. No. 88. 

Fringilla Angolensis. — Gmcl . Syst. i. p. 918. 
Linaria Angolensis.— Bris. Sup . p. 81. 

Le VengoliNE. — Buff, par Sonn. xlvii. p. 311. 

Vengoline. — Phil, Trans . lxiii. p. 254.+. — Br.*Zool . ii. 

App . p. 666. 

Linnets from Angola. — Edw. 1. 129. M. et F. 

Angola Finch. — Lath . Syn . iii. p. 309. 78. 

HABITAT 

m Angola. W. 

X This name was applied to it by Mr. Daiqes Barrington. 

VOL. IV. K 
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of Angola ; that it is very familiar ; that it is 
ranked among the finest warblers of that coun- 
try ; and that its song is not the same with that 
of oilr Linnet. The neck, the upper part of the 
head and of the body, are variegated with two 
sorts of brown ; the rump has a beautiful spot 
of yellow, which extends to ' the quills of 
the tail: these quills are brown, edged anti 
tipt with light grey, as also the quills of the 
wings, and their great and middle coverts. The 
sides of the head are of a light rust colour, and 
there is a brown streak below the eyes ; the un- 
der part of the body and the sides are shotted 
with brown on a lighter ground. 

Edwards, who first described this bird, and 
who has given a figure of it at the bottom of 
PI. 12.9, is inclined to think it is a female of 
another that is represented at the top of the 
same plate. This other bird is called jVegralot 
Tabaque, and its song is much like that of the 
Vengoline. For my own part, I must confess, 
that the song # of this makes me doubt of its 
being a female. I should rather supposc'that 
they are two males of the same species, but from 
different climates, where each would have a 
distinct name; or at least that they are two 
males of the same climate, one of which being 
bred in a volcry, had lost the lustre of its plum- 

• Dairies Barrington says, that the Vengoline excels in 
point of song all the birds of Asia, Africa, and America, ex- 
cept only the American Mocking Bird. 
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age, and the other not being caught before it 
was adult, or having been kept but a short time 
in the cage, had preserved its colours better. 
In fact the colours of the Negral are richer and 
more marked than those of the Vengolinc. The 
throat, the face, and the streak below the eyes, 
are black ; tlfe cheeks white, the bi'east and all 
the under part of the body of an orange colour, 
without specks, and which assume a deeper 
shade under the belly and the tail. These two 
birds are of the size of our Linnet ; and Edwards 
adds, that they have the same aspect. 


II. 


THE GREYFINCH* 

m 

We are indebted to Edwards for the know- 
ledge of this bird, who had it alive, and has 

* CHARACTER SPECIFICUS. 

Loxia Cana. L. cana, remigibus rcctricibusque fuscis, 
pedibus rubris .—Lath. Ind. Orn. i. p. 303. No. 77. 

Loxia Cana. — Gmel. Syst. i. p. 859. 

Fringilla Cinerea Indica. — Bris. Sup . p. 83. 

La Linottf. Gris de Fer. — Buff . par Somu xlvii. p, 315. 
GreyjFinch.— Edw. 1 . 170. f. 1 . 

Cinereous Grosbeak. — Lath. Syn. iii. p. 154. 73. 

HABITAT 


in Asia. 


K 2 
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given a figure and description of it, without in- 
forming us from what country it came. Its 
warble is very pleasant. It has the gestures, 
the size, the shape, and the proportions of the 
linnet, only its bill is rather stronger. The tin-" 
derpart of -its body is of a very light ash-colour, 
the rump rather darker; the back, the neck, 
and the upper part of the head iron-grey ; the 
quills of the tail and of the wings blackish, 
edged with light cinereous, except the longest 
quills of the wings, these being entirely black 
near the end, aud white at their origin ; which 
gives the wing a white border in its middlejpart. 
The lower mandible is encircled at its base with 
white, and this colour exteuds as "far as the 
eyes. 
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III. . 

THE YELLOW-HEADED LINNET* 

t • 

Edwards knew that this bird was called by 
some the Mexican Sparrow t, and he has ranged 
it with the Linnets, because it is more related 
to these than to the sparrows. It is indeed true 
that it also bears some analogy to the canaries, 
and Ave might place it with the habesh, between 
the liunets and canaries ; but the obscurity of 
its history renders it more difficult toassign it 
the proper rank. 

It is o'f a pale flesh-colour, the feet of the 
same, but duskier ; the fore part of the head 

* CHARACTER SPECIFICUS. 

• 

Loxia Mexicana. L. grisea, fronte gula uropygio super- 
ciliisquc luteis. — Lath . Lid. Orn. i. p. 385. No. 50. 

Loxia Mexicana. — Gmel. Syst. i. p. 854. —Bris. iii. 
p. 97. 12. 

La Linotte uTete Jaune. — Buff, par Sonn. xlvii.p 317. 
Yellow-headed Grosbeak. — Edu\ t. 44. — Lath. Syn. iii. 
p. 140. 40. 


HABITAT 

in Mexico. — 5f pollices longa. W. 

t Fermen, in liis description of Surinam, mentions a 
Linnet with a yellow throat and bill, the rest of the plumage 
being cinereous. “ It lmunts the savannas, and is larger 
than a sparrow." . . Its song is not so pleasant as to deserve 
to be kept in a cage, but it is reckoned as a sort of ortolan, 
because it U delicate eating. 
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and throat yellow, and upon this yellow ground 
there is a brown bar on each side of the head, 
rising from the eye and descending on the sides 
of th i neck; all the upper part of the body is 
brown, but deeper on the quills of the tail than 
any where else, and sprinkled with lighter spots 
on the neck and back ; the lower part of the 
body is yellowish, with brown longitudinal 
spots scattered thinly over the belly and breast. 

This bird was brought from Mexico. Brisson 
says that it is nearly of the size of the bramb- 
ling; but if we judge by the figure which Ed- 
wards gives from the life, it must be thicker. 


IV. 

THE DUSKY FINCH* 

Our knowledge of this bird is drawn from 
Edwards. Almost all its feathers are blackish, 

* CHARACTER SPECIFICUS. 

Fringilla Obscura. F. fusco-nigricans, pectore uropy* 
gioqne cinerascentibus, peunis apice dilutioribus. — Lath. 
/»(■/. 0 / 72 . i. p. 4CJ0. No. 89. 

Fktngilla Atra .—Gmcl. Stmt. i. p. 918. 

La Linotte Brunf.. — par Sunn, xlvii. p. 320_ 
Dusky Finch.— lath. Syn. iii. p. 310. 79.— Eche. C270. 


HABITAT 


in Angola, Brasilia 1 — 4 pollices longa. 


■ . w. ; 
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edged with a lighter colour, which has a reddish 
cast on the upper part of the body : the general 
colour that results from this mixture is deep 
brown, though varied. It has a cinereous tint 
on the breast and rump ; the bill is also cine- 
reous, and the legs arc brown. 

I presume that Brisson ought not to confound 
this bird with the Little Brown Sparrow of 
Catesby, whose plumage is of an uniform brown, 
without any moulting, and therefore quite dif- 
ferent. But the difference of climate is still 
greater : for Edwards’s Dusky Linnet came pro- 
bably from Brazil, perhaps even from Africa ; 
whereas Catcsby’s Lit tie Brown Sparrow is 
found in Carolina and Virginia, where it breeds 
and continues the whole year. Catesby tells us, 
that it lives upon insects, that it is almost al- 
ways alone, that it is not very common, that it 
visits inhabited places, and that it is constantly 
hopping among the bushes. We are not ac- 
quainted with the habits of the Dusky .uUuQt. 
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THE MINISTER* 

This is the name given by bird-fanciers to a 
Carolina bird, which others call the Bishop, but 
which must not be confounded with the Bishop 
of Brazil, which is a Tanagre. I place it near 
the Linnets, because in the time of moulting it 
is so much like these, as to be mistaken for them, 
and the female at all seasons reseijibles them. 
The moult happens in the months of September 
and October ; but the period varies as in bunt- 
ings, and in many other birds : the Minister is 
« 

* CHARACTER SPECIFICUS. 

Emberiza Cyanea. E. cyanea, vertice saturatiore, remi- 
gibus rectricibusque fuscis cceruleo njargiuatis. — Lath, 
Ind. Orn. i. p. 415. No. 60. % 

Tan agra Cyanea. — Lin. Sy&t. i. p. 315. 

Emberiza Cyanea. — Gmef. Syst. i. p. 876. 

Tanagra Carolinensis Ccelulka. — Bris. iii. p. 13. 6. 
Le Minister. — Buff, par Bonn, xlvii. p. 322. 

Blue Linnet. — Edw. t. 273. fig. inf. 

Indigo Bunting. — Arct.Zvol. ii. No. 235.— Lath. Syn. iii. 
p. 205. 63. * 

HABITAT 


in American interioribus,-— 5 pollices longa. 


W. 
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said even to drop its feathers thrice a-year, in 
which circumstance it also resembles the bunt- 
ings, the Bengals, and Senegals, & c. 

When clothed in its finest attire, it is sky-blue 
upon a violet ground ; the vane of the wings is 
of a deep blue, with deep brown in the male, 
and with a greenish tint in the female: which is 
sufficient to distinguish it in the moulting sea- 
son from the male, whose plumage is in other 
respects pretty like that of the female. 

The Minister is of the size of a Canary-finch, 
and, like it, lives upon millet, and the seeds of 
Canary-grass, &c. * 

Catesby figures this bird by the name of the 
Blue Linfiet f, and tells us that it is found among 
the mountains in Carolina, at the distance of 
one hundred and fifty miles from the sea ; that 
its wings are nearly like the Linnet ; that the 
feathers of its head are of a deeper blue, and 
those of the under part of the body of a lighter 
blue ; that the quills of the tail are of the same 
brown with those of the wings, with a light 
tinge of blue; and lastly, that the bill is blackish 


* It also eats fruits ; its nest is composed of dry herbs, 
lined on the inside with down ; the bird suspends it between 
two branches. W. 

t The Spaniards call it Aziil Leras, or the far-fetched bird, 
as incomes to Mexico from the back parts of Carolina. It is 
smaller than the goldfinch, and has the song of the Linnet. It 
appears in the state of New-York about the beginning of sum- 
mer. It builds in the fork of a branch, with dry yellow ^ 
grass, and lines the nest with the down of plants. 
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and tne legs brown, and that it weighs only two 
ounces and a half. 

It total length five inches ; its bill five lines ; 
the tarsus eight or nine lines ; the middle toe 
six lines and a half ; the tail two inches, and 
extends ten or twelve lines beyoud t)ie wings. 
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THE BENGALS, and the SENEGALS. 


Lfs Bengalis > et les Sencgalis *, fyc. 


All travellers, and after them the naturalists, 
have agreed, that these small birds change their 
colours in moulting. Some even add interest- 
ing particulars which we should wish to ascer- 
tain ; that the varieties of plumage are confined 
entirely to five principal colours, black, blue, 
green, -yellow, and red ; and that the Bengals 
never assume more than one at a time. Yet 
persons who have had an opportunity of observ- 
ing these birds in France, and of watching their 
alterations for a course of years, asseft that 
they have only one annual moult, and never 
change their colour f. This apparent contra- 
diction may be explained by the difference of 
climates. That of Asia and Africa, the native 
regions of these birds, is more powerful than 
ours, and may have greater influence upon their 
plumage. But the Bengals are not the only 
birds which undergo the change ; for, according 

* Some of them are termed the Senegal Sparrows. 

t M. Mauduyt, well known for his enlightened taste in Na- 
tural History, and for his excellent collection of birds, ob- 
served a Red Senegal that lived more than a year without 
changing its plumage. Ch&tcau says the same of all the* 
Bengals which passed through his hands. 
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* 

to Merolla, the sparrow in Africa becomes red 
in the rainy season, and many others are subject 
to similar alterations. At any rate, an arrange- 
ment founded on the colours of the plumage 
must in the present case be totally uncertain ; 
since, in their native climate, at least, these 
pretended characters would only be momentary, 
depending on the season when the birds were 
killed. On the other hand, their complexion, 
which fluctuates in Africa and Asia, is invariable 
in Europe ; and it becomes difficult to avoid 
compounding varieties with species. I shall 
follow therefore the received opinions, and allot 
a separate article to each bird which appears 
obviously distinct, but without pretending to 
decide the number of real species, which can be 
only the work of time. 

We should be much mistaken if we inferred 
from the names of these birds, that they are 
confined to Bengal and Senegal : they are spread 
through the greatest part of Asia and Africa, and 
even in many of the adjacent islands, such as 
those of Madagascar, Bourbon, France, and 
Java, &c. We may even expect soon to fiud 
them multiplied in America ; for De Sonnini 
lately set at liberty a great number of them in 
the isle of Cayenne, and afterwards saw them 
cheerful and lively, strongly disposed to natu- 
ralize in a foreign soil, and perpetuate their race*. 

* A few years ago a Red Senegal was killed at Cayenne 
in a savanna ; it had certainly been carried thither by some 
navigators. 
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We may hope that these new colonists, \Fhose 
plumage is so variable, will also suffer the influ* 
ence of an American climate, and other varie- 
ties will be produced, more fit however to de- 
corate our cabinets, than to enrich Natural 
' History. 

The Bengals are familiar and destructive 
birds : in a word, they are real sparrows. They 
visit the houses, and even appear in the middle 
of the villages, and alight in numerous bodies 
in the fields sowed with millet * ; for they prefer 
this grain : they are also fond of bathing. 

In Senegal, they are caught under a calebash, 
or large gourd, which is placed upon the ground, 
and raised a little by a short prop, to which a 
long cord is fastened ; a few grains of millet 
serve for the bait. The person who watches' 
their motions without being perceived, draws 
at the proper time, and secures whatever is 
under the calebash ; Bengals, Senegals, and small 
black sparrows, with white bellies, &c/|* These 
birds- arc transported with difficulty, and can 
.hardly be reconciled to a different climate ; but 
when once naturalised, they live six or seven 


* Travellers inform us, that the negroes eat certain small 
birds entire with their feathers, and these birds resemble 
linnets. I imagine that Senegals are of the number, for some 
Senegals in the time of moulting are like linnets. Besides, 
it is said that the negroes eat the small birds entire, only to 
retaliate for the damage done among their crops, these nest- 
ling in thp midst of the sowed fields, 
t 1 owe the detail of this sport to M. de Sonnini. 
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years/ that is longer than many species proper 
to the country. They have even bred in Hol- 
land, and the same success would undoubtedly 
be had in colder places ; tor these birds are very 
gentle and social, and often caress each other, 
and above all, the males and the females sit 
near one another, and sing in concert. It is 
added, the song of the female is not much in- 
terior to that of the male. 
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THE BENGAL* 


As the ’instincts and habits are nearly the 
same in the whole of this family of birds, I shall 
content myself, in this and the following ar- 
ticles, to subjoin, to the general account, the 
delineation of the peculiar features of each. In 
cases such as the present, where the principal 
object is to convey ideas of the richness and va- 
riety of the plumage, we ought to quit the pen 
for the •pencil ; at least, we must imitate the 
painter in describing not only the forms and 
lineaments, but in representing the sportive 

*• 

* CHARACTER SPECIFICUS. 

Fringilla Benghauis. F. dilute coerulea, capite dor- 
soque griseis, lateribus capitis purpureis. — hath . lnd. Orn . 
i. p. 461. No. 01. 

Fringilla Brnghalus. — G 77i el. Syst . i. p. 920. 

— — — — Angolensis. — Lin . Syst. i. p. 323. 31, (ft* 

mina.J 

Bengali; s. — Bris. iii. p. 203. 60. 1. 10. f. 1. 

Le Bengali. — Buff. PI. Enl. 115. f. 1. — Buff, par Sonn . 
xlvii. p. 339. 

Blue-bellied Finch. — Edxv. t. 131. (fcmina.)—hnth. 
Syn. iii. p, 310.81. 


HABITAT 


in Africa. 


W. 
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fluctuation of tints, their changing succession 
and combination, and above all in expressing 
action, motion, and life. 

The Bengal has on each side of its head a sort 
of purple crescent which lies under the eyes, 
and marks the physiognomy of this little bird. 

The throat is light blue, and the same colour 
spreads over all the lower parts of the body, as 
far as the end of the tail, and even over the 
upper coverts. All the upper part of the body, 
•including the wings, is of a pleasant grey. 

In some individuals, this same grey, some- 
what lighter, is the colour of the belly and of 
the lower coverts of the tail. 

In other specimens brought from Abyssinia, 
this grey had a tinge of red on the belly. 

Lastly, in others there is no purple crescent 
under the eyes : and this variety, known by the 
name of Blue Cord*, is more common than that 
first described. It is said to be a female ; but, 
as it is so frequent, I should rather suppose that 
the appearance is owing to the difference of age 
or climate. Mr. Bruce, who has seen this bird 
in Abyssinia, positively assures us, that the two 
red spots arc not found in, the female, and that 
ail her colours are less brilliant. He adds, that 
the male has an agreeable warble, but he never 
remarked that of the female : in both the bill 
and the legs are reddish. 

Edwards has figured and coloured a Blue 

Cordon, Bleu, Knight of the order of the Holy Ghost. 
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Cord (the Blue-bellied Finch), which was 
brought from the coast of Angola, where the 
Portuguese called it Azulinha. It differed from 
the preceding ; the upper part of the body being 
of a browli cinerebus, slightly tinged with pur- 
ple, the bill of a deep flerh-colour, and the legs 
brown. The plumage of the female was of a ci- 
nereous brown, with a slight tinge of blue on 
the lower part of the body only. It would seem 
to be a variety from the climate, in which neither 
sex has the red spot under the eyes ; and this 
accounts for the frequency of the Blue Cords. 
It is ?very lively bird. Edwards remarks that 
its bill is like that of the goldfinch. He takes 
no notice *of its song, not having an opportu- 
nity of hearing it. 

The Bengal is of the size of the Sizerin; its 
total length is four inches nine lines ; its. bill 
four lines ; its tail two inches, ^unequally taper- 
ing, and consisting of twelve quills ; its extent, 
six or seven inches. 


VOL. IV. 
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THE BROWN BENGAL*. 


. Brown is the predominant colour of this bird; 
hut it is more intense under the belly, and mot- 
tled on the breast, with whitish in some indivi- 
luals, and reddish in others. All the males 
lave some of the upper coverts of the wings tipt 
vith a white point, which produces a speckling, 
confined, however, to that sex ; for the female 
s of an uniform brown without "Spots. In 
>oth the bill is reddish, and the legs of a light 
yellow. 

/ The Brown Bengal is nearly the size of a 
vren ; its total length is three inches and tliree- 
ourths; its bill is four lines; its alar extent 
ibout six inches and a half ; and its tail rather 
nore than an inch. 

* Latham reckons this bird a variety of the Punctured 
Bengal, Fringilla Amandava , Linn, of the following article, 
irissou terms it Bengalis Fuscus, or Dusky Bengal, and de- 
icribes it as “ having the throat and breast mixed with dirty 
vhitish ; the upper coverts of the wings dotted with white; 
;he quills blackish.” 
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THE PUNCTURED BENGAL* 

Of all the Bengals which 1 have seen, thfpfs 
the most speckled. The whole uppei part of 
the body, the superior coverts of the tail and 
wings, and the quills of the wings next the 
back, were sprinkled with points ; the wings 
were brown, and the lateral quills of the tail 
black, edged with white. Brown 'mixed with at 
dull red wgs spread over all the upper part, of 
the body, including the coverts of the tail, and 
even under the belly ; a red not so dusky ex- 
tended over all the rest of the under parftof tb$lj 


CHARACTER SPECIFICUS. 


Fringilla Amandava. F. fusca 
punctata, rectricibus nigris apice p «*« V' ■/«<£ 
Or/i. i. p. 401. No. 92. •' '• 

Fjungii.la Amandava .—Gmek 
,p. 92 .-t-JFi lit. p. 19*. t. 46.-- Petiv. Gaz. sfcfcfci./g&F 




'ADR,, Fitter— trill. 

P- 811. 82.— A4$j 

■- fotr ! »•«*.&*■ am 1 

Asia i. Tix 4 poilices longa. ... 

. £ 2 
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body, and the sides of the head ; the bill was 
also of a dull red, and the legs of a light yellow. 

' The female, according to Brisson, is never 
punctured ; it differs also from the male, as its 
neck,, breast/ and belly, are of a pale-yellow, and 
the thfoat white. According to other observ- 
ers, who had many opportunities of repeatedly 
seeing these birds alive, the female was entirely 
brown, and without spots. 1$ this a variety 
of plumage, of a difference of description ? for 
the latter is no small source of confusion in 
natural history. Willughby saw several of 
these birds which came from the £ast ^nfjies, 
and, as we may expect, found several differ- 
ences among the individuals ; Some* had black, 
wings ; in others the breast was of that Colour ; 
in others the breast and belly Were blackish ; ift 
Others the legs whitish ; in all the nails were 
very long, and more incurvated than those of 
the lark. There is reason to believe that some 
of these birds were in moult; for I observed 
one in which the lower belly was blackish, and 
all the rest of the plumage undecided, a9 happens 
when the feathers are dropped, the colours pe* 
culiar to the species being impressed, hut hot 
well discriminated. 

The specimen described by Brisson came from 
the island of Java. Those observed by Charftf* 
ton were brought from India ; their warble was 
very pleasant ; several of them were kept toge- 
ther in the same cage, bccatreethey' disliked the 
society of other birds. < 1 . 
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Jhe Speckled. Bengal is of a size intermediate 
to die two preceding : its total length % about 
four inches j.ifs bill four or five lines ; its e#f£ht 
less than six inches ; its tail an inch andrfcur 
lines, unequally tapered, land consisthi^l iof ^ 
twelve quills. 
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THE SENEGAI 


There are two principal colours in the plum- 
. age of this bird ; vinous red on the head, on the 
. throat, and on all the under partof the body as far 
as the legs, and on the rump ; a greenish-brown 
on the lower belly and on the back, where it 
receives a slight tinge of red. The wings are 
brown, the tail blackish, the legs grey, the bill 
reddish, except the upper and lower ridge, and 
its edges, which are brown, and form a 'sort of 
red-coloured squares. . • 

This bird is somewhat smaller than the Punc- 
tured Bengal, but longer shaped. Its total 
length is four inches, and a few lines ; its. bill 
four lines ; its alar extent six inches and a half; 
its tail eighteen lines, consisting of twelve quills. 


* CHARACTER SPECIFICUS. 

Fringilla Senegal a. F. fusco-ferruginea, vertfu sub- 
tusque rufa, rostro rubro uigro-striato. — Lath. Ind. Orn. i. 
p. 461. No. 93. 

Fringilla Senegala. — Gmel. Syst. i. p. 909. 

Sbnegalus Ruber. — Bru. iii. p. 208. 63. t. 10. f.3. — . 
PL En 1. 157. f. 1. 

Lr Sen eg ALI. — Buff, par Soun. xlvii., p. 349. >pl. 106. 
f.l. 

Senegal Finch. — Lath. Syn. iii. p. 312. 93. 


HABITAT 

in Senegala. — 4$ pollices longa. 









VARIETIES op the SENEGAL 

✓ 

I. I have seen one of these birds which - had 
been killed in Cayenne in a savanna, and tne . • 
only one that ha£ been seen in that country. It ' 
probably had b&n carried thither by some cu- 
rious person, and had escaped#rom its cage *. 
It differed in some respects from the preceding ; 
the coverts of its wings were slightly edged 
with red ; the bill was entirely of that colour; 
the legs only reddish : and what shows the close 
analogy between the Bengals and Senegals, the 

* * * ^ " - 

J " * 

* Vieillot, who reared several of these Senegals, has made ' 
the following remarks upon them : — -They are of a mild and 
sociable disposition ; but, when in season, the males become 
mischievous, and tight very vigorously for the females. The 
male sings by the side of the female before their union : they 
both work in common to construct the nest, which they 
placein the lowest part of the aviary. It Is made of Say, 
moss, and feathers, and the last material is so necessary, that 
when it becomes scarce, the female glides under the belly of 
the other birds, and even of the male, and plucks out feather 
after feather with great address and quickness, till she gets a 
sufficient quantity. She lays four or five eggs, and divides 
the fatigue of attending them with the male. The incubation 
lasts thirteen days, and the little ones are fed with tender 
seeds and insects, which they are very fond of, and which 
Vieillot seems to think indispensably necessary to their ex- 
istence. W. 
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breast and sides were sprinkled with some white 
points, 

II. The Danbik of Mr. Bruce. This bird 
is very common in Abyssinia, and partakes of t 
the qualities of the two preceding. It is of the 
same size. The red colour, which is spread over 
all the anterior part, does not descend to the 
legs, as in the Senegal, but it extends over the 
coverts of the wings, where a few white points 
are perceived, likewise on the sides of the breast. 
The bill is puj|>le, its upper and lower ridge 
blueish, and the legs cinereous. The male sings 
agreeably. The female is of an almost uniform 
brown, and has very little purple. 
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THE RADIATED SENEGAL * 


It is radiated transversely as far as the end of 
the tail with brown and grey, and the stria are 
the more delicate as they are nearer the head. 
The general complexion is mudt lighter on the 
lower part of the body ; it is also shaded with 
rose-colour, and there is a red oblong spot under 

* # CHARACTER SPECIFICUS. 

Loxia Astrild. L. grisea fusco-undulata, rostro obltis 
pectoreque coccineis. — Lath. Ind. Om. i. p. 302. No. 75. 
Loxia Astrild. — Gmel. Syst. i. p. 852. 

FBINGILLA Undulata. — Pall. Adumb. 143. 

Sbnroalds Striatus. — Brit. iii. p. 210. 64. 1. 10. f. b. 

Lk Senegali Raye'. — Buff". PI. Enl. 157. f. 2. — Buff, pat 
Sam. xxxvii. p. 354. 

Waybill Grosbeak. — Lath. Syn. iii. p. 152. 71 .—Edo. 
t. 179. 354. 


HABITAT 

in Canariis, America, Africa. W. 

t It is called WaxbiU on account of the colour of its bill. 
Some' have confounded it with the La-ki of China, to which 
many marvellous properties are itnputed ; but that bird is as 
luge as a blackbird, and bears no relation to the Senegals. 
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the telly; the lower coverts of the tail are 
black, without any rays, but some traces can 
be perceived on the! wing-quills, which are 
brow?. ; the bill is red, and there is a stripe, or 
rather a bar, of that colour on the eyes. * 

I have been assured that the female is exactly 
like the male; but the differences which I have 
myself observed in many individuals, and those 
which have been noticed by others, create some 
doubts of the perfect similarity of the sexes. I 
have seen several which came from the Cape, 
in some of which the upper part of the body 
was more or less of a deep brown, and the 
under more or less reddish ; in others the upper 
part of the head had no rays. In that figured 
by Edwards, PI. 179, the rays consisted of two 
browns; and the coverts below the tail were 
not black, which is also the case with that we 
have represented No. 157, fig. 2. Lastly, in the 
specimen delineated at the top of PI. 354, the 
rays of the under part of the body are spread 
upon a brown ground ; and not only the lower 
coverts of the tail are black as in that described 
by Brisson, but the lower belly is of the same 
colour. 

The subject observed by Brisson came from 
Senegal, the two which Edwards examined 
were brought from the East Indies ; and most 
of those which I have seen were brought from 
the Cape of Good Hope. Among so many 
differences of the plumage remarked between: 
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there, some must defend upon the distinction 
of sex. 

The average length of; these birds is about 
fear inches and a half; the bill is three 'a four 
lines ; the alar extent six inches, and the tail 
two inches, unequally tapered, and composed 
of twelve quills. 
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TfJE SERE VAN *. 

• Brown is the predominant colour of the head, 
the back, the wings, and the quills of the tail ; 
the under part of the body is light grey, some- 
times a light fulvous, but always tinged with 
reddish; the rump is red, and also the bill; 
the legs are red; sometimes the base of the 
bill is edged with black, and the rump sprinkled 
with white points, and so are the coverts of the 
wings. Such was the Serevan sent 'from the 
■ Isle of France by Sonnerat, under the name of 
Bengal. 

That called Serevan by Commerson had all 
the under part of the body of a light fulvous ; 
its legs were yellowish ; and neither its bill nor 

* CHARACTER SPECIFICUS. 

Loxia Astrild. L. cinereo-fusca, subtus albida, uropy- 
gio crissoque coccineis. — Lath. Ind. Om. i. p. 392. Mo. 75. 
Var. 0. 

Lb SKREyAN, — Buff, par Sonn. xlvii. p. 367. , 

Lb Moineau du Senegal. — PI. Enl. 230. f. 3. 
Red-bumped Grosbeak. — Lath. St/n. iii. p. 163. — Brown. 
III. L 29. 


HABITAT 


ia Benguela, Senegal*, 


W. 
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its, rump was red, and not a single speck could 
be seen on it. Probably it was young, or was a 
female. 

Other birds closely related to this, and sent by 
Commerson, under the namfc of Cape Bengal* t, 
had a more distinct red tinge before the neck, 
and on the* breast; in general their tail was 
longer in proportion. 

They are all nearly of the size of the, Bengal# 
-and Senegals. 
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THE LITTLE SENEGAL SPARROW. ' 

The bill and legs are red, and there is a 
streak of the same colour on the eyes ; the 
throat, and the sides of the neck, are of a blueish 
white ; all the rest of the under part of the body 
is white, mixed with rose-colour of greater or 
less intensity ; the rump of the same ; the rest 
of the under part of the body blue; the upper ' 
part of the head is of a lighter blue ; the wings, 
and the scapular feathers, brown; the tail 
blackish. 

This little Sparrow is nearly the size of the 
preceding. 
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THE MAI A’ 

jnjiaf. <iic very destructive little birds. They 
assemble in numerous flocks* to feed among the 
crops of rice ; they consume much, and waste 
more ; they prefer the countries where that 
grain is cultivated, and might claim with the 
Paddas the appellation of Rice-birds : however, 
I ‘retain their proper name, by which,, as Fer- 
nandez informs us, they are known in their na- 
tive climate. The same author says, that their 
flesh is good, and easy to digest. 

In the male, the head, throat, and ail the un- 
der part of the body, are blackish ; the upper of 
a purple chesnut, brightest on the rump ; there 
is also on the breast a broad cincture of the 

* CHARACTER SPECJtflCUS. 

PRiNOtitA Maia. F. purpuraseens, fascia pectorali satu- 
ration. — Lath. Ind. Orn. k p. 462. No. 90. 

FRiisroiLtA Maia. — Qmel. Syst. i. p. 6 iii> p. 214. 
00., t. Syn. i p,^^frm, p r 9»7. 

so., * . 

pfcr xlvii. p. SOO. phldOivf. 2. 8.",- 

Sg *'. r '‘ 

h¥ 8W>XT /«'»> itu-r 

V 

^ insula Cuba et India. -3j pollices longa. W. 
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THE MAI A* 


'same colour ; the bill is grey, and the legs lead- 
coloured. 

The female is fulvous above, and dirty white 
besEiJW ; its throat is purple-chesnut, and on each 
side of the breast is a spot of the same colour,* 
coresponding to the cincture of the male ; its 
bill is whitish, and its legs are grdy. 

Fernandez inei^ions as a wonder, that the 

stomach of the Maia is behind its neck; but if 

he had noticed the small birds that are fed, he 

WOUld have perceived that this wonder is very 

common ; and that as the craw is filled, it is 

pushed to the place where it meets withjeq^t 

resistance, often on the side of the neck, and 

sometimes behind it: lastly, he wolild have 

seen that the craw is not the stomach. — Nature 

is always admirable, but we ought to know how 

to admire her *. 

% 

* Maia i9 the Mexican name for thi» bird. 
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THE MAIAN * 

China is not the only country from which 
this bird is brought; that engraved by Edwards 
came from Malacca, and in all probability it 
might be found in the intermediate countries. 
There is reason, however, to doubt whether it 
exists in America, and whether so small a bird 
cobid traverse the immense oceans which dis- 
join the cpntinents ; at least it differs so much 
from the Maias, the American birds which it 
the nearest approaches, as to require a distinct 
name. In fact, its properties are not the same ; 
for though it be rather larger, it has its wings 
and tail somewhat shorter, and its bill as short; 

* CHARACTER SFECIFICUS. 

Loxia Maia. L. fusca, capite alb a.— Lath. Tnd. Om. i. 
p. 391. No. 72. 

Loxia Maia.-— Gmel. Syst. i. p 849. — Brit. iii. p. 212. 96. 

t 0. f. 2.— PI. Enl. 109. f. 1. 

Lb MaIAN. — Bujf. par Sunn, xlvii. p. 362. 

Malacca Grosbeak. — Edw. t. 306. f. l.-r-Osb. Vuy. a. 
p* 328* 

WaiTE-HEADED GROSBEAK. — -Lath. Sytt. iii. p. 161. 68. 
HABITAT 

• Malacca, China.— 4 pollices long*. )ff. 

VQl. XV. % 
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Id* 

besides, its plumage is different, and much in* 
ferior in lustre. 

In the Maian, all the upper part of the bod/ 
is a reddish chesnut ; the breast, and all the un- 
der part of the body, is of an almost uniform 
blackish, not quite so deep beneath the tail ; the 
bill is of a lead-colour ; a sort of light grey cowl 
Covers the head, and falls below the neck ; the 
lower coverts of the wings are of the same light 
grey, and the legs are flesh-coloured. 

The Maian of Brisson differs from this ; its 
breast being of a light brown, some of the first 
feathers of the wings being edged with whjte.. 
the bill and legs being grey, &c. These differ- 
ences are too striking to be imputed'to the va- 
riety of description, especially if we consider the 
scrupulous accuracy of the describerfc 
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THE CHAFFINCH 

This bird has great power in itsd&D, with 
which it nips so bitterly as to draw 
Hence, according to the several authors, the 
French name 0f Pinson is derived (from pincet% 
to pinch). But as the disposition to snap isnot 

vi * ' ' A 

* CHARACTER SPECIFICUS. > 

FRINGILLA Ccelebs. F. artubus uigris, rcmigibus utrinque 
albis, tribus piimi* immacufatis, r^frwibus duabus obli- 
que albia. — Lath . bid. Orn. L p/4&7. Na» 12. . . - <-j 

Fringilla Coelebs,— up. WXk.—Raii gynl 
, p. 8». w» A k — fMi. p. ied. t. 45: f. Ai4 iii. p.i&8. 
30 . , 

Le Pilicbft. — bdff. Pu Uni. 54. f. 1. — UuJf.' jHtr Son n. xivSi 
■ p. 883 k pi. 109 . f. l.v' " '■ ,J#f 

CH*mifCH. -j Br.Zool. i. No. 125. — Arct. Zto&i iA 

. p. iuiJUy^Lath. Syn. ill. p. 267. lQ,—ld. jSuj<, p, 
iBffAi it p. 184. 

hAAitAtf' , :'r."-.’ ; 

fMM&Z W. , 

t Aristotle celts the Chaffinch ^ th£ Italian names 

we, Franguello, Frangvegtio? andt ^Pranguetto • in German, 
Jiacl, /fofi JRuicAv Winch* • in Polish, Shnick : in Swedish, 
BotfacAg,." in Bohemian, Pcnkcvtu. 
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peculiar to the ChafTmch, but common to other 
birds, to many different sorts of quadrupeds; 
■7* impedes, &c. I should rather adopt the opi- 
nion of Frisch, who supposes this word Pinson 
to come from Pincto , latinized for the German* 
Pinck, which seems imitative of the note of tire 
bird. r 

The Chaffinches do not all migrate in the 
autumn ; a considerable number remains with 
us during the winter. These resort to our 
dwellings, and even visit our court-yards to ob- 
tain an easier subsistence ; they are little para- 
sites, who seek to live at our expence, without- 
contributing to our pleasures : for in that sea- 
son they never sing, except in fine days, which 
seldom then occur. During the rest of the time 
they lodge concealed in close hedges, in oaks 
th%t have not shed all their leaves, in ever- 
greens, and even in holes of rocks, where they 
are sometimes found dead when the weather is 
excessively severe. Those which migrate into 
other climates assemble often in prodigious 
flocks; but whither do they retire? Frisch sup- 
poses that their retreat lies in the northern re- 
gions : his reasons are — 1. That on their return 
they bring with them white Chaffinches, which 
are hardly to be met with, except in those clim- 
ates ; 2. That they never lead young ones m 
their train, which would be the case, if, during 
their absence, they lived in a warm country, 
where they might be disposed to breed ; 3. That 
they can bear cold, except snow, which, coyte*- 
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ing tlie fields, deprives them in part of their 
subsistence *. 

These arguments imply therefore, that tii'*’--' 
.is a country in the north where the earth is npt 
robed in the winter ; and such is said to be the 
deserts of Tartary, where the snow falls indeed, 
but is immediately swept away by th^ violence 
of the winds, and extensive tracts laid bare. 

A very remarkable circumstance in the mi- 
gration of the Chaffinches, is what Gc$ner men- 
tions of those of Switzerland, and Linnaeus of" 
those of Sweden : that only the females remove 
•Vo other climates, and the males reside in the 
country during the winter f. But have not 

0 Frisch. — Aldrovandus says, that in Italy, when there hi 
much snow and the frost very intense, the Chaffinches cannot 
fly, and are caught by. the hand ; but this weakness may 
arise from inanition, and that again from the abundance of 
snow. Olina alleges, that in the same country the Chaf- 
finches retire to the hilly tracts during the summer. Hebert 
has seen many of them in that season among the highest 
mountains of Bugey, where they were as common as in the 
plains, and where they certainly do not remain through the 
winter. 

t ** They quit Switzerland in the winter, particularly the 
females; for several males are often seen, with not one fe- 
male.” — Gesner. Linnaeus positively asserts, that the fi* 
male Chaffinches leave Sweden iti flocks about the month of 
September, that they direct their course to Holland, and re- 
turn in the spring to join their males which have wintered ip 
Sweden. 

This singular remark is corroborated by Mr. White, who 
found that the vast flocks of Chaffinches which appear jn hi* 
Neighbourhood about Christmas, are almost entirely heps. 
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these able naturalists been misled by the pen- 
sons who informed- them, and those deceived' 
ty«KSome periodical change in the plumage Ox 
the ffemafes, occasioned by cold, or other aeei.^ 
dents ? This. explanation seems more suited to 
Nature’s general plan, and more conformable to 
analogy, than to suppose that, at a certain fixed 
term, the females separate from mere caprice, 
and travel into a distant climate, when their na- 
tive soil can afford them subsistence. 

' The migrations vary in different countries 
Aldrovandus assures us, that the Chaffinches 
seldom breed near Bologna, but almost all -do 
part about the end of winter, and return the 
succeeding autumn. On the other hand, I find 
from Willughby, that they continue the whole 
year in England, and that few birds are so com- 
mon. 

They are spread through the whole of Europe, 
from the shores of the Baltic and Sweden, 
where they are frequent, and nestle, to th< 
Straits of Gibraltar, and even the coasts of 
Africa*, > *. 

The Chafimdh is a lively bird, and perpetually 
in motion ; and this circumstance, joined to, $15 

Yet, as he seems not to have dissected any, he mi^ht have 
been deceived by the change of plumage, which is e*treijjety 
probable. , 

* " Bern;* stationed on the coasts of Africa, we wqre wry 
often visited on board by Chaffinches. We cruised, hefwe^h 
the thirtieth to the thirty-fifth degree of Iatifa<de*:* — j^have 
even heard it affir.ned, that they are founci at ’the Cap^ of 
6 oo 3 Hope." — ftote of discount QuerkoentJ *** * 
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■ fprightliaess of its song, has given rise to the 
proverbial saying, gay as a Chaffinch. It begins 
to chant very early in the spring, and se- 
veral days before the nightingale, and gives 
over about the summer solstice. Its song has 
merited an analysis ; and it is distinguished into 
the prelude’, the quavering, and the close*; 
names have been appropriated to the different 
parts; and the greatest connoisseurs in these 
little matters agree, that the concluding part is 
the most agreeable f . Some find its music too 
strong* or too grating X ; but this must be im* 
puted to the excessive delicacy of our organs, 
ormther it is because the sound is too near, and 
increased by the confused echo of our apart- 
ments : Nature has destined the Chaffinches to 
be songsters of the woods ; let us repair theu to 
the grove, to taste and enjoy the beauties of 
their music. 

If a young Chaffinch taken from the nest be 
educated under a Canary, a nightingale, &c. it 
will have the song of its instructors : more than 
one instance § has been known of this ; but they 

* The prelude is, according to Frisch, composed of three 
similar notes or strokes ; the quaver, of seven different notes 
descending; and the close, of two notes, Lottiiiger has also 
made some observations on this subject. " “ In apger, the air 
of the Chaffinch is simple and shrill ; in fear, plaintive, short, 
end. often repeated ; in joy, it is. lively, and ends with a sort 
•f burden.” ' * 

. t In German, this is called Reiterzu ; iq French, Routtnll*. 

■ t Mordant, biting. 

I This facility in learningthe songs of other birds accounts 
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bare never been brought to whistle our timei 
—they never depart, so w ide from nature. 

C£hfe Chaffinches, beside their ordinary warble^ 
»have a certain tremulous expression of love, 
which they can utter in the spring, and also 
another Cry which is unpleasant, 'and <said 'to 
.portend rain*. It has been remarked too, that 
they never sing better or longer thkn when, 
from some accident, they have lost their sightf, 
and no sooner was this observation made, than 
the art was discovered of rendering them blind. 
The lower eyelid is connected to the upper 'by 
a sort of artificial cicatrix made by touching 
slightly and repeatedly the edges with a wire 
heated ret-hot in the fire, and takin'g care not 
to hurt the ball of the eye. They must be pre- 
pared for this singular operation by confining 
thtjjn for ten or twelve days to the cage, and 
then keeping them shut up with the cage in a 
chest night and day, to accustom them to teed 
in the dark J. These blind Chaffinches are in- 

for the diversity observed in the warble of the Chaffinches. 
In the Netherlands, five or six kinds of Chaffinches are dis- 
tinguished by the various length of their airs. 

* In the German language a word is appropriated to denote 
this : it is S'chircken. 

t They are liable to this accident, especially if kept be- 
tween two windows which face the south. 

| Gesncr asserts, that if the Chaffinches be kept thus shat 
np through the whole summer, and not let out of their prison 
till the beginning of autumn, they sing during the latter sea- 
son, which would otherwise not happen. Darkness rendered 
them dumb, but return of light is to them a second spring. 
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vde&tigable singers, and they are preferred as 
calls to decoy wild Chaffinches into the snares : 
these .are also caught with bird-lime and with 
different kinds of nets, and among others those 
for larks, but the meshes must be smaller in pro- 
portion to the size of the bird. * 

The time* for the sport is, when the Chaf- 
finches fly in numerous flocks, either in autumn 
before their departure, or in spring on their re- 
turn. We must, as much as possible, choose 
calm weather, for they keep lower and hear 
better the call. They do not easily bend to 
captivity; they scarcely will eat any thing for 
the first two or three days; they strike their 
bill continually against the sticks of the cage, 
and often languish to death *. 

These birds construct their nest very round 
and compact, and place it in the closest trees or 
bushes; sometimes they build it even in our 
gardens upon the fruit-trees, and conceal it so 
artfully that we can hardly perceive it, though 
quite nigh. It is composed of white moss and 
small roots on the outside, and lined with wool, 
hairs, spider’s-webs, and feathers. The female 
lays five ov six eggs, which are reddish-grey, 
sprinkled with blackish spots, more frequent 
near the large end. The male never deserts his 
mate in the time of hatching; he sits at night 
always at hand; and if during the day he re- 

* Those caught with lime-twigs often die the instant they 
taken. 
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move to a short distance, it is only to procure 
food. Jealousy Has perhaps some share in this* 
..excessive assiduity ; for these birds are of an 
amorous complexion : when two males meet in 
an orchard in the spring, they fight obstinately/ 
till one ef them is vanquished and expelled: 
and the combat is still more fierce if they be 
lodged in the same volery with only a single 
female. 

The parents feed their brood with caterpillars 
and insects : they also eat these themselves ; but 
their ordinary subsistence is small seeds, those 
of the white-thorn, of poppy, of burdock, of 
the rose-tree, and especially beech-mast, rape 
and hemp-seed. They feed also upon wheat 
and even oats, and are expert in shelling the 
grain to obtain the mealy subsistence. Though 
rather obstinate, they can in time be instructed 
like goldfinches to perform several little feats ; 
they learn to employ their wings and feet to 
draw up the cup when they want to eat or 
drink. 

The Chaffinch sits oftener squatted than 
perched,; it never walks hopping, but trips 
lightly along the ground, and is constantly 
busy in picking up something: its flight is un- 
equal ; but when its nest is attacked, it hovers 
above screaming. - t ..: 

This bird is somewhat smaller than on v spar- 
row, and is too well knowu to require a'minute 
description. "The sides of. the head, thei fore- 
part of the neck, the breast,and the loin% are of 
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,* wine-colour: the upper part of the head and 
of the body chesnut ; the rump olive, and a 
white spot on the wing. In the female the bill 
is more slender, and the colours less bright than 
in the male ; but in both sexes the plumage is 
very subject to vary. I have seen a ben Chaf- 
finch alive, taught on her eggs the 7th of May, 
which differed from that described by Brisson : 
the upper part of its head and back was of a 
brown olive, a sort of grey collar surrounded 
the neck behind, the belly and the lower coverts 
of the tail were white, &c. And of the males, 
some have the upper part of the head and neck 
cinereous, and others of a brown chesnut ; in 
some the quills of the tail nearest the two 
middle ones are edged with white, and in others 
they are entirely black. Does age occasion these 
slight differences ? 

A young Chaffinch was taken from its mo- 
ther, when its tail-quills were six lines in 
length, and the under part of its body was like 
that of its mother; and the upper part of a 
brown cinereous; the rump olive, the wings 
were already marked with white rays : but the 
edges of the superior mandible were not yet scal- 
loped near the point, as in the adult males. 
This circumstance would lead me to suppose 
that the scalloping which occurs in many spe- 
cies is' not the primary organization, but is af- 
terwards produced by the continual pressure of 
the end of the lower mandible, which is rather 
ihoiter* against the sides of the upper. 
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All the Chaffinches have the tail forked, c©ra» 
posed of twelve quills ; the ground colour of 
their plumage is dull cinereous, and the flesh is 
not good to eat. The period of their life is 
seven or eight years. 

Total length six and one-third inches ; the 
bill six lines ; the alar extent near ten inches ; 
the tail two and two-thirds, and extends about 
sixteen lines beyond the wings. 
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VARIETIES OF THE CHAFFINCH* 

Besides the frequent variations which may 
be perceived in Chaffinches bred in the same 
country, others are observed in different clim- 
ates, which are more permanent, and which 
authors have judged worthy of description. 
The first three have been found in Sweden, and 
the. remaining two in Silesia. 

I. The Chaffinch t with black wings and 
tail. The wings are indeed entirely black, but 
the outer quills of the tail, and the one next to 
it, are edged with white on the outside from the 
middle. This bird lodges among trees,' Says 
Linnseus. 

II. The Brown Chaffinch ;£. It is distin- 
guished by its brown colour and its yellowish 
bill, but the brown is not uniform, it is lighter 
on the anterior part, and has a shade of the ci- 
nereous and blackish on the posterior part. This 
variety has black wings like the preceding; 
the legs are of the same colour, and the tail 

* This Finch is termed Fringilla Sylvia § in the Fauna Sue- 
cica. 

t Fringilla Flavirostris Fusca. — Linn- 

J Fringilla Flamma Fusca* — Linn. 
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forked. The Swedes call it Riska, according to 
Linnaeus # . 

I 

III. The Crested Brown Chaffinch. It 
is fire-coloured, and this character distinguishes*' 
it from the preceding variety. Linnaeus said in 
174fi, that it was found on the northern part of 
Sweden, but twelve years afterwards he recog* 
nised it to be the Black Linnet of Klein, and 
asserted that it inhabited every part of Europe. 

IV. The White Chaffinch f. It is very 
rare according to Schwenckfeld, and differs 
only in regard to colour from the Common 
Chaffinch. Gesner affirms, that a .Chaffinch 
was seen whose plumage was entirely white. 

V. The Collared Chaffinch The crown 
of Its head is white, and it has a collar of the 
same colour; — this bird was caught in the 
woods near Kotzna. 

. "The Brown Chaffinch is a distinct species inhabiting the 
northern countries of Europe. It is found in Sweden, Nor- 
way, Siberia, but prefers the countries watered bp the Jenissy, 
where it approaches the habitations of the Tartars, and is, ty 
no means wild. In winter it descends to the southward. 

y?< 

f Fringilla Candida. — Schwenckfeld, 

X Fringilla Torquata, — Schwenckfeld. 
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THE BRAMBLING *. 

Perhaps this bird, which in general is sup- 
posed to be the Mountain Finch, or Orospiza of 
Aristotle, is in fact his Spiza, or principal Finch ; 
or our Common Finch or Chaffinch is his 
Mountain Finch. The following are the reasons 
which incline me to this opinion. The ancients 
never made complete descriptions, but seized a 
prominent feature of an animal, whether in its 
exterior appearance or in its habits, and marked 
it by an epithet. The Orospiza , says Aristotle f, 

* CHARACTER SPECIFICUS. 

FtlNQRLA Montifringilla. F. nigra pennis rufo nar- 
ginatis, subtus uropygioque alba, jugulo pectoreque rutes- 
centibus, rectricibus lateralibus, nigricantibus, extns albo 
marginatis. — Lath. lnd. Om. i. p. 439. No. 17. 
F&INGU.LA MoNtIfRINGILLA. — Gmcl. Syst. i. p. 902. — 
RaUSyk. f. m.—TVill. p. 187. t. 45.— Bris. ill. p. 155. 

Lfe 'PiKrcdN'' d’ARDRNNES. — Buff. PI. Pnl. 54. f. 2. — Buff. 

jtorBonn.'xhfiii. p. 6. pi. 109. f. 1. 

B^A-faBliNG, or ’Mountain Eincii. — Br. Zool. No. 126. 

p. 881. E .—mil. ( Angl.) p. 254. t. 46.— 
Lath. Syn. iii. p. 261. 13. — Bew. Birds, i. p. 167. 

HABTTAT 

In Europae et Sibiriae sylvis. — pollices longa. W . 

t It it supposed to be Aristotle’s Ogoairtf*, ot Mountain 
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is like tl'ie Spiza ; it is somewhat smaller ; its 
neck is blue; and lastly, it inhabits the moun- 
tains : but all these are properties of the chaf- 
finch, and some of them belong to it exclusively. 

1. It is much like the Mountain Finch or* 
Brambling, as will appear from the comparison ; 
and all systematic writers have classed them to- 
gether. 

2. The chaffinch is rather smaller than the 
Brambling, according to naturalists* and which 
agrees with my own observations. 

3. In the chaffinch, the upper parts of the 
head and of the neck are of a blueish cinereous; 
whereas in the Brambling these are varied with 
glossy black and yellowish grey. ^ 

4. We have already remarked, on the autho- 
rity of Olina, that in Italy the chaffinch retires 
in summer to breed among the mountains ; and, 
as file climate of Greece is little different from 
that of Italy, we may infer from analogy, it will 
there also have the same hahits *. 

Pinch, whose female was termed xgwopclgi;, or Golden Mir 
tred. In German, Rowcrt , Schnec-Finek , Winter ^Finck : in 
Swiss, Wald-Finck , Tharm-Finck : iu Swedish, Norrquint • 

* Frisch asserts that the Brain hi ings come from the moun- 
tains in autumn, and when they return,, they direct their 
course to the north. The Marquis de Piolenc, who has given 
me several notes on these birds, assures me that they leave the 
mountains of Savoy and Dauphiny in October, and do not re- 
turn till February. These periods correspond well with the 
time when they are seen to pass and repass in Burgundy. 
Perhaps both these species resemble each other in preferring 
mountains. 
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5. Lastly, ■ the Spiza of Aristotle appears to 
tesort, according to that philosopher, to the 
-warm regions during summer, and to prefer the 
cold clitnates in winter *. But this agrees bet- 
ter with the Brambling than with the chaf- 
finches, since of these a great proportion never 
migrate, while the former not only are birds of 
passage, but generally arrive in the depth of 
winter f in the different countries which they 
visit. ' This is evinced by experience, and is 
confirmed by the appellations of Winter Finch, 
and Snow Finch, which they have received in 
various places. 

From all these considerations, it seems proba- 
ble that tlic Brambling is the Spiza of Aristotle, 
and the chaffinch his Orotpiza. 

The Bramblings do not breed in our climates ; 
they arrive in different years in immense flocks. 
The time of their passage is the autumn and 
winter : often they retire in eight or ten days, 
and sometimes they remain till the spring. 
During their stay, they consort with the chaf- 
finches, and, like these, seek concealment in the 
thick foliage. Vast bodies of them appeared in 
Burgundy in the winter of 1774, and others in 
still more numerous flocks were seen in the 

* Aldrovandus positively asserts,, that this takes place in 
the neighbourhood of Bologna: Lottinger informs me, that 
some appear in Lorraine from the end of August, but that 
flocks arrive towards the end of October, and even 

later; 

+ Hist. Anim. lib. viii. 3. 

VOL. iv. 


N 
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country of Wirteraberg about the end of Decem- 
ber 17 75, which every evening reposed in a val- 
ley adjoining to the banks of the Ilhine*, and 
commenced their flight with the earliest dawn : 
the ground was covered with their excrements^. 
The same occurrence wasobserved in theyear 1735 
and in 1757$. Never, perhaps, Were so many 
of these birds seen in Lorraine, as in the winter 
of 1765 : more than six hundred dozen, says 
Lottinger, were killed every night in the pine- 
forests, which are four or five leagues from 
Sarbourg. The people were not at the pains to 
shoot them, they knocked them down with 

* Lottinger asserts, perhaps too generally, $J>at in the day- 
time they spread through the forests of the plain, and in the 
evening retire to the mountains. This conduct is not in* 
variable, but seems to be affected by situation and circum- 
stances. 

• A t 

A flock of more than three hundred were seen this year in 
our neighbourhood ; it halted three or four days in the same 
place, which is inountainons. They always alighted on the 
same chesnut tree, and when fired at, rose all at once, and 
constantly directed their course to the north and north-east 
— Note of the Jtlarqnis Violate* 

+ These myriads of Bramblings passed their nights near the 
convent of (ierrenalt. They came every afternoon, about 
four o’clock, from the banks of the Rhine, and crossed the 
valiey, making a noise like a storm. These numerous winged 
legions darkened the air in their passage, which lasted an 
hour : they settled in a forest near the convent, where they 
occupied several acres of land, which was found covered with 
their dung. In the morning they retired, ip the finest order, 
from whence they came, which was, to all appearance, from 
the woods that border the Rhine. ' W. 

J Gazette d’Agriculture, Ann. 1776. 
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switches : arid though this massacre lasted the 
whole winter, the body was scarce percepti* 
bly th'nncd Willughby tells us, that many are 
seen in the neighbourhood of Venice, no doubt 
in the time of passage; but no where do they ap- 
pear so regularly as in the forests of Weissem- 
burg, which are plentifully stocked with beeches, 
and consequently afford abundance of mast, of 
which they are so fond, that they eat it day and 
night; they live also on all sorts of small seeds. 
I suppose that these birds remain in their na- 
tive climate as long as they can procure the 
proper food, and quit it only when scarcity 
obliges them to shift their quarters ; at least, it 
is certain that the plenty of their favourite seeds 
is not sufficient to draw them to a country, and 
even to one with which they are acquainted : for 
in 1774, when there was abundance of beech-mart 
in Lorraine, the Bramblings did not appear, 
but took a different route : however, in the fol- 
lowing year, several flocks were seen, though, 
there was a scarcity of mast*. When they 
arrive among us, they are not shy, but allow a 
person to go very near them.. They fly close to- 
gether, and alight and rise in the same compact 
body; and for this reason twelve or fifteen of 
them may be killed at one shot. 

When they feed in the, fields, they are ob- 
served to perform the same manoeuvres as the 

* I owe these- fact* to Mr. Lotting**. 

N % 
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E igeops ; a few always precede, and. are followed 
y the rest of the flock. 

These birds, we see, are known and spread 
through all parts of Europe ; but they are not 
confined to our quarter of the globe. Edwafhs 
observed some that were brought from Hud- 
son's- bay, under the name of Snow-birds ; and 
people who traded to that country assured him 
• that they wfere the first which appeared every 
year on the return of spring, before even the 
snows were melted. 

The flesh of the Bramblings, though some- 
what bitter, is good to eat, and undoubtedly 
better than that of the chaffinch. Their plum- 
age is also more varied, more beautiful, and more 
glossy ; but their song is far frorfi being so plea- 
sant, and it has been compared to the screech 
of the owl* and the mewing of the cat f. They 
Have two cries ; the one a sort of chirping, and 
the other which they utter when they sit on the 
ground resembles that of the stone-chat, but 
is neither so strong nor so clear. Though by 
nature endowed with so few talents, these birds 
are susceptible of instruction ; and when kept 
near another whose warble is more pleasant, 
their song gradually mellows, and comes to re- 
semble that which they hear But to have a 
just idea of their music, we must listen to 
them in the time o£ hatching; it is then, when 


* Bctan, 


t Olio*. 


t Olios* 
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chanting the hymn of love, that birds display 
their true warble. 

A fowler, who had travelled, assured me that 
these birds acre bred in Luxemburg ; that they 
make their nests in the most branchy firs at a 
considerable height; that they begin about the 
end of April; ‘that they employ the long moss 
of firs for the outside, and hair, wool, and fea- 
thers for the lining ; that the female lays four of 
five yellowish spotted eggs : and that they be- 
gin to flutter from branch to branch about the 
end of May. 

Tb^Brambling is, according to Belon, a cou- 
rageous bird, and defeuds itself with its bill to 
the last gasp. All agree that it is of a more easy 
temper than the chaffinch, and more readily 
ensnared. Many of them are killed in certain 
fowling-matches which are frequent in the 
country of Weissemburg, and which deserve to 
be related The fowlers assemble at the little 
town of Bergzabern ; on the evening of the 
day appointed, they dispatch scouts to remark- 
the trees on which the Bramblings commonly 
pass the night, and which are generally the 
pitch-pines, and other ever-greens ; the scouts, 
after their return, serve as guides- for the com- 
pany, which set out in the evening with torches 
and shboting trunks *. The birds are dazzled 
■with the glare, and killed by pellets of dry 
earth discharged from the trunks. They shoot 


* Sarbacantt. 
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very near, lest they should miss j for if a bird 
-chanced to be wounded, its cries would scare 
away the flock. 

The principal food of these birds, when kept 
in a cage, is panic, hemp-seed, and. beech-maste 
Olina says that they live four or five years. 

Their plumage varies : in some males the 
throat is black ; in others, the head is entirely 
white, and the colours in general lighter*. 
Frisch remarks, that the young males are not so 
black at their arrival, and that the inferior co- 
verts of their wings are not so vivid a yellow as 
a.t their departure. Perhaps a more advanced 
age occasions still other differences between the 
sexes, and may account for the diversity of de- 
scriptions. 

The Brambling which I observed weighed an 
ounce ; its face was black ; the upper part of its 
bd&d, neck, and back, varied with yellowish- 
grey, and glossy black ; the throat, the fore part 
of the neck, the breast and the rump, rust-co- 
loured ; the small coverts of the base of the 
wing yellow-orange ; the others formed two 
transverse rays of a yellowish-white, separated 
by a broader black bar; all the quills of the 
wing, except the first three, had on their outer 
edge, where the great coverts terminate, a white 
spot, about five lines long; the succession of 
these spots formed a third white ray, which was 
parallel to the two others when the wing was 


* Aldrovaudug. 


1 
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expanded, but when the wing was closed, it ap- 
peared only like an oblong spot almost parallel 
to the side of the quills ; lastly, these quills 
Were of an exceedingly fine black, edged with 
tohite. The small inferior coverts of the wings 
next the body were distinguished by their beau- 
tiful yellow colour. The quills of the tail were 
blacl4j£ftdged with white or whitish ; the tail 
forked j' the flanks streaked with black; the 
legs of a brown olive; the nails slightly incur- 
vated, the hind one the strongest of all; the 
edges of the upper mandible scalloped near the 
pointpthe edges of the lower one fitted into the 
upper ; and the tongue parted at the tip into se- 
veral delicate filaments. 

The intestinal tube was fourteen inches long; 
the gizzard was muscular, coated with a carti- 
laginous membrane slightly adhering, and pre- 
ceded by a dilatation of the (esophagus, and also 
by a craw of five or six lines diameter : the 
whole was filled with small seeds without a sin- 
gle pebble. I did not see a caecum,, or gall- 
bladder. 

The female has not the orange spot at the 
base of the bill, nor the fine yellow colour of 
the lower coverts ; the throat is of a lighter ru* 
fous ; and it has a cinerous cast on the crown 
of the head, and behind the' neck. 

Total length six inches and one-fourth ; bill 
six lines and a half; alar extent ten inches ; tail 
two inches and one-third, and reaches aboutfif- 
tleea lines beyond the wings. 



( l** ) 


THE LAPLAND FINCH 


Tnts bird is the largest of the Europea* 
Finches. Klein says that it is equal in bulk to 
the lark. It is found in Lapland, near Tomeo. 
Its head is blackish, varied with a rusty-white 
colour, and marked on each side with a white 
ray, which rises from the eye, and descends 
along the neck ; the neck, throat, and bfcast, 
are of a light rufous colour ; the belly and the 
hind part white ; the upper part of 'the body 
rusty, variegated with brown ^the wings black, 
edged with pale yellowand greenish, and crossed 
with a white ray ; the tail forked, composed of 

* CHARACTER SPECIFICUS. 

Fringilla Lapponica. F. cspite nigro, corpora griseo 
nigroque, supprciliis albis, rectricibus extimis macula alba 
cuneiformi. — Lath. Ind. Orn. i. p. 440. No. 18. 
Fringilla Lapponica. — Gmel. Syst. i. p. 800. 
Fringilla Montana. — Bris. iii. p. 160; 38. 

— — : — Calcarata.— Fait. It. ii. p. 710. 20. t. E, 

Le Grand Montain. — B'tff- par Sonn. xlviii. p.22. 
Greater Buambling.^-^/A. iii. t. 63. 

Lapland Finch. — Aret. Zool . ii. No. 259. — hath. Syn. iii. 
p/263. l4» 

JiiAiiLTAJt 

• SP * * 

ia Europa, America. 
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twelve quills that are almost black, and edged 
with yellowish; the bill horn-coloured, and 
deeper near the point ; the legs black. 

Total length six inches and a half ; bill seven 
lines, and the legs and the mid-toe the same ; 
alar extent eleven inches and a half ; tail two 
inches and a half ; and stretches ten lines be- 
y-opd the wings # . 

* It inhabits Greenland in the summer, lays in June, and 
soon retires. It is found also in Lapland, and in the northern 
parts of Siberia:. It appears in November at Hudson's Bay, 
where it passes the winter among the juniper bushes. It sings 
nearly like the linnet, but has a loftier and better supported 
flight It trips on the ground like a lark, picking up seeds. 



( 188 ) 


THE SNOW FINCH «•' 

* 

This appellation is probably founded on the 
white colour of the throat, breast, and all the 
under part of this bird; and also on the cir- 
cumstances of its inhabiting the cold coun- 
tries, and scarcely appearing in temperate clim- 
ates, except in winter when the ground ^is 
covered with snow. Its wings and tail are 
black and white; the head, and upper, part of 
the neck, cinereous, in which it resembles the 
chaffinch ; the upper part of the body of a grey- 
brown, varied with lighter colour; the superior 
covferts of the tail entirely black, and also the 
bill and legs. 

* CHARACTER SPECIFICUS. 

Fuingilla Nivalis. F. nigra subtus nivea, remigibus 
seenndariis rectricibusque albis. — Lath. Ind. Om. i. p. 410. 
No. 19. 

Fringilla Nivalis. — Gmel. St/st. i. p. 911. — Bris. iii. 
p. 162. 39. 1. 15. f. 1. 

Le PiNyON deNKiGK, ou Nivekolle. — Buff, far Bonn.. 
xlviii. p. 26. 

Snow Finch. — Lath. 5y«..iii. p. 264. 15. 

HADITAT 


inEuropa, Asia. — 7 polliccs longa. 


W. 
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Total length seven inches ; the Bill seven 
lines; the legs nine lines and a half; alar extent 
twelve inches ; the tail ftwo inches and seven 
lines, and stretches eight or nine lines beyond 
the wings. 



( 188 ) 


THE BROWN GROSBEAK!*. 

♦ 

This is the smallest of all thp finches. Its 
throat, breast, and all the upper part of the body, 
of an orange-reddish ; the head, and all the 
under part of the body, is of a deep brown ; but 
the feathers are edged with a lighter shade, 
which produces a mixed colour ; lastly, the bill 
is white, and the legs brown. 

Edwards, to whom we are indebted for our 
knowledge of this bird, could not discover from 
what country it came. Linnaeus says that it is 
found in India. 

* CHARACTER SPECIFICUS. 

Loxia Bicolor. L. fusca, subtus rubra. — Lath. Ind. On. 
i. p. 395. No. 89. 

Loxia Bicolor. — Gmel. Syst. i. p. 865. 

Fringilla Rubra Minor.— Brit. iii. p. 164. 40. 

LE BBUNOR f. — Buff, par Sana, xiviii. p. 28. 

Bouvreuil k Ventre Roux de Cayenne. — PI. Enl. 
319. 2. 

Little Brown Bulfinch. — Edw. t. 83. f. 1. 
Orange-bellied Grosbeak. — Lath. Syn. iii. p. 157. 82. 

HABITAT 

in India. W. 


t i. e. F r un-no ir, or brown-black. 
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THE BROWN GROSBEAK. 

Total length, three inches and one-fourth ; 
hill, three lines and a half; legs, four lines and 
a half ; tail, one inch, anti extends six lines be* 
yond the wings. 



( 190 ) 


THE COWPEN FINCH*. 

The prevailing colour of this bird is brown; 
but it is lighter under the body.' Catesby tells 
us* that it is an inhabitant of Virginia, and that 
it associates with the red-wing orioles and the 
purple grakles : he adds, that it loves to haunt 
the cow-pens, and hence its name ; and that it 
is never seen in summer. 

Total length, six inches and three-fourths, the 
bill seven lines, the tail two inches and a half, 
and extends fifteen lines beyond the wings: the 
legs eleven lines, the mid- toe the samef. 

r * CHARACTER SPECIF rCUS. 

Fringilla Pecoris. F. fusca subtus dilutior, cauda sub- 
forcipata. — Ijath. Itid. Orn. i. p. 443. No. 28. 

Fringilla Pecoris.— GW. Syst. i. p. 910. 

■ • — Virginian a. — Bris. iii. p. 165. 41. 

Lk Brunet. — Buff, par Sottn. xlviii. p. 31. 

Cowpen Finch. — Arct. Zool. ii. No. 241. — Cat . Car. i. 

, t. 34. — Lath. Syn. iii. p. 269. 29. — Id, Sup. p. 163. 


HABITAT 

in Virginia, Carolina. — 6j polliccs longa. W. 

f These birds arrive in the province of New-Y ork in May : 
in June they lay two eggs, and in August migrate towards th« 
south. W. 
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THE BONANA FINCH* 


This bird delights to perch on the banana, or 
bonana, which has given occasion to its name. 
The feathers of the upper part of the body are 
silky, and dull blue ; the belly variegated with 
yellow; the wings and tail of a dull blue, bor- 
dering on green ; the legs black ; the head 
large in proportion to the body ; the bill short, 
thick, arid round. 

* CHARACTER STKCTFICUS. 

Frinsilla Jamaica. F. grisea, pectore viridi-coer jiei- 
cente, remigibus rcctricibusque nigris. — Lath. Ind. Orn, i* 
p. 443. No. 20. 

Frinoilla Jamaica. — Brit. iii,p. 166. 42. — Gmel. Syst.i. 
p. 920. 

Emberiza Remigibus Rectricibusque Nigris. — 
Aman. Ac. i. p. 497. 

Le Bonana. — Buff 1 par Sonn. xlviii. p. 33. 

Passer Ccf.ru leo-fusc us. — Raii Syn. p. 187. 48. — Sloan, 
Jam. p. 311. 47. t. 257. f. 3. 

Grey Grosbeak. — Brown. III. t. 26. 

Bonana Finch. — Lath. Syn. iii. p. 269. 25. 


HABITAT 


' in Jamaica. 


W. 
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This bird inhabits Jamaica. 

Total length four inches and a half ; the bill 
four lines ; the alar extent eight inches and some 
lines ; the tail about sixteen lines, and stretches 
five or six lines beyond the wings. 



( WS ) 


THE ORANGE FINCH*. 


The head, back, and scapular feathers, are 
black ; but on each side of the head are two 
white rays, one of which passes above, and the 
other below the eye. The neck is black before 
and dull red behind, which is spread over the 
rump and the superior coverts of the tail ; the 
throat is yellow ; the breast, orange ; the belly 
is white as far as the lower coverts of the tail, 
and including them ; the tail is brown ; and the 

* CHARACTER SPECIFICUS. 

Fringilla Zbna. F. nigra subtus alba, linea supra in- 
fra que oculos Candida, pectore fulvo, gula macula flava. — 
Lath . Ind. Om . i. p. 446. No. 46. 

Fringilla Zkna. — GmeL Syst. i. p. 907- 

Bahamensis. — Bris . iii. p. 168. 43. 

Le Pinson &Tete Noire et BLANCHEt. — Buff, par Sam ». 
xlviii. p. 35. 

Bahama Finch. — Cat . Can i. t. 42. 

Orange Finch.-— Arct. ZooL ii. No. 244 .—Lath* Syn. iii. 
p. 276. 41. 


HABITAT 

in insulis Balia mensi bus, Jamaica, quoque America anstrali. 
— 6J pollices longa. W. 

t i. e. Black and white-beaded Finch. 

VOL. IV. 
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wings are of the same colour, but have a white 
transverse ray. 

This bird is very common in Bahama, and in 
many other tropical parts of America. It is 
nearly of the size of the common chaffinch ; it 
weighs six gros. 

Total length six inches and one-fourth ; the 
bill seven lines ; the tail two inches and one- 
third, and extends about fifteen lines beyond 
the wings. 



( 195 ) 


THE TOWHE BUNTING * 

Black predominates on the upper part of 
this bird (on the top of the breast, according 
to Catesby), and on the quills of the wings, 
and the tail ; the latter, however, are edged 
with white ; the middle of the belly* is white > 
the rest of the under part of the body dull 
red ; the back black ; the eyes red ; and the 
legs brown,. The female is entirely brown, with 
a red tinge on the breast. 

* CHARACTER SPECIFICUS. 

« 

Embekiza Erythropthalma. E. nigra rubro relucens, 
abd online rufesccnte, macula alarum alba. — Lath . Ind. 
Orn. i. p. 413. No. 48. 

Emberiza Erythropthalma. — Gmel. Syst . i. p. 874. 
Fringilla Erythropthalma. — Lin . Syst . i. p. 318. 6. 

— ■ Carolinensis. — Bris. iii. p. 169. 44. 

Le Pincon Noir aux Yeux Rouges f. — BuJF* V ar Sonn % 
xlviii. p. 37. 

Towhe Bunting. — Arct. ZooL ii. No. 224. — Cat . Car . i. 
t. 34. — Lath, Syn . iii. p. 199. 43. 

HABITAT 

in America. — 8 pollices longa. W. 

t •*. e . “ Black Finch with red eyes the Linnsean ap- 
pellation also of Erythropthalma expresses the 

same. 

o 2 
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This bird is found in Carolina; it goes iu 
pairs, and lodges in the thickest woods ; it is 
the bulk of a crested lark. 

Total length eight inches ; the bill eight linea r 
the legs sixteen lines ; the tail three inches, and 
extends about twenty-seven lines beyond the 
wings, from which circumstance we may infer 
that it cannot fly to a great distance. 



( 137 ) 


THE BLACK and YELLOW FINCH * 

* 

The general colour of this bird is velvet- 
black, which sets oft' the beautiful yellow that 
prevails on the base of the wing, the rump, and 
the superior coverts of the tail, and which bor- 
ders the large quills of the wings. The small 
quills, and the great coverts, are edged with 
grey ; the bill and legs are also grey. 

This bird was sent from the Cape of Good 
Hope, and is of the size of an ordinary Chaf- 
finch. 

Total length above six inches ; the bill eight 
lines, the legs twelve lines; the mid-toe ten 
lines, the hind-toe nearly as long ; alar extent 
ten inches and one-fourth ; the tail two inches 
and two lines, and stretches twelve lines beyond 
the wings f. 

* See Cape Grosbeak for the specific character, 
t These birds arc common at the Cape of Good Hope, and 
on the coast of Coromandel. They are always seen in flocks, 
and are very destructive to the plantations. They generally 
settle in the rushes which border the rivers and rivulets. 
Their eggs are cinereous, spotted with black, and their flesh 
is delicate and savoury. W. 



( 19 * ) 


THE LONG-BILLED FINCH*. 


The head and throat are black; the upper 
part of the body varied with brown and yel- 
low, the under part with yellow orange; it* 
has a chesnut collar ; the quills of the tail are 
olive on the outside, the great quills of the 
tail are of the same colour, tipt with brown; 
the middle ones brown, edged with yellowish ; 
the bill and legs grey-brown. It w r as sent from 
Senegal. Its bulk nearly that of the common 
chaffinch. 


* CHARACTER. SPECTFICUS. 

Fringilla Longirostris. F. fusco flavoque varia, sub- 
tus subfulva, capite nigro, collo torque castaneo, rectrici- 
bus olivaceis intus flavo marginalia. — Lath. Ind. Orn. i. 
p. 447. No. 48. 

Fringilla Longirostris.— Gmd. St/st. i. p. 900. 

— Senegalensis. — Brin. iii. p. 173. 40. 1. 16. f. 2. 

Lr PlNCON & Long Bec. — Luff, par Sunil, xlviii. p. 41. 
Long-billed Finch. — Lath. Syn. iii. p. 277. 42. 


HABITAT 


in Senegaia. — Q\ pcUices longa. 


W. 
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Total length six inches and one-foUrth ; the 
bill nine lines ; the legs eleven lines ; the mid- 
toe ten lines ; the alar extent ten inches and 
one-fourth ; the tail two inches and a half, and 
reaches an inch beyond the wings. It has the 
longest bill of all the known finches. 



( 200 ) 


THE CHINESE FINCH*. 


The base of the bill, the cheeks, the throat, 
the fore-part of the neck, and the superior co- 
verts of the tail, are of an olive-green ; the 
upper part of the head, and of the body, of an 
olive-brown, with a slight rufous tinge on the 
back, the rump, and the coverts of the wings 
next the body ; the tail black, edged with white, 
and tipt with whitish ; the breast and the belly 
rufous, mixed with yellow; the inferior coverts 
of the tail and of the wings of a fine yellow ; 
the bill and the legs yellowish. It is nearly of 
tile size of a linnet. The female has the co- 
lours, as usual, more dilute. 

* CHARACTER SPEC1FICUS. 

Fringilla Sinica. F. rufo-olivacea, subtus testacea, re- 
migibus rectricibusque nigris basi luteis. — Lath % Ind. Orn . 
i. p. 447. No. 49. 

Fringilla Sinica. — Osb . Voy . ii. p. 329. — Gmel. Syst • i. 

p. 910. — Bris . iii. p. 175. 14. t. 7. f. 2. 

L’Olivette. — Buff, par Sonn. xlviii. p. 43. 

PiNpoN dc la Chine. — PL Ent. 157. f. 3. 

Chinese Finch.— Lath. Syn . iii. p. 277. 43. 

HABITAT 


iii Cliiua. — Gi polliccs lousa. 


W. 
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Total length five inches ; the bill £ix lines ; 
the legs six lines and a half; mid-toe seven 
lines ; alar extent eight irfehes and one-third ; 
the tail twenty-one lines,. forked, and projecting 
only five or six lines beyond the wings. 



THE EUSTACHIAN FINCH' 


* 

Yellow predominates on the throat, the 
neck, the head, and all the upper part of the 
body; on alt the extremities, viz. the bill, the 
legs, the wings, and the tail : these two colours 
meeting together, form a beautiful orange on 
the breast, and on all the lower part of the body. 
On each side of the head there is a blue spot 
immediately below the eye. 

Seba says that this bird was sent from the 
island of St. Eustatius, and he calls it the Afri- 
can Finch ; probably because this author knew 
an island of St. Eustachius in Africa, very dif- 

* » tt* 

* CHARACTER SPECIFICUS. 

« 

Fringilla Eustachii. F. flava subtus aurantia, macula . 
infra oculos coerulea, alis caudaquc rubris. — Lath. Ind. 
Qrn. i. p. 448. No. 54. 

Fringilla Eustachii. — Gmel.Syst. i. p. 911. 

————— Insulas S. Eustachii.— Bris. iii. p. 177. 48. 
Le Pinson Jaune f.t Rouge',1-. — Buff. par Sonn. xlviii. p. 45. 
Passer Africanus Eximius.— Seb. ii. p. 67. t. 65. f. 2. 
Eustachian Finch.— Lath. Syn. iii. p. 279. 47. 

HABITAT 


in insula S, Eustachii. 

f i. e. The yellow and red Finch. 


W. * 
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ferent from that which commonly goes under 
that name, which is one of the Little Antilles. 
It is nearly of the size of the chaffinch. 

Total length five inches and a half ; the bill 
sijc lines ; the legs six lines and a half; the mid- 
toe seven lines; the tail t^cnty-one lines, and 
extends about ten lines beyond the wings. 



( 204 ) 


THE VARIEGATED FINCH*. 

Skba gives this bi^ the name of Twite, which 
it received in New Spain, and whi^lx seems bor- 
rowed from its cry. 

This charming bird lias its head of a light 
red, mixed with purple ; the breast of two sorts 
of yellow ; the bill yellow ; the legs red ; all the 
rest variegated with red, white, yellow, and 
blue; lastly, the wings and tail edged with 
white. It is nearly of the size of the common 
chaffinch. 

Total length, five inches and two-thirds ; the 
bill six lines and a half ; the legs eight lines ; 
the mid-toe seven lines and a half ; the tail two 
‘ iflfohes, and it stretches eleven lines beyond the 
wings. 


* CHARACTER SPECIFICUS. 

Frincii.la Variegata. F. rubro flavo cceruleo alboque 
variegata, pcctore lutescente nebuloso, rectricibus apice 
raargiuc albo. — La///, hid. Orn. i. p. 448. No. 55. 
Fringilla Variegata. — Gmel. Syst. i. p. 911. 

• — Varia Novas Hispanias. — JJm.iii. p.178.49. 
Le Touitk. — Scb. i. p. 175. t. 110. f. 7. — Buff, par Sorui. 
xlviii. p. 47. 

Variegated Finch. — Lath. Syn. iii. p. 279. 48. 

HABITAT 


iu Nova Hispania. 


W. 



( &05 ) 


THE FRIZZLED FINCH* 


This bird owes its name to the frizzled fea- 
thers on its bill and back. Its bill is white; its 
head and neck black, as if it were a hood of that 
colour; the upper part of the body, including 
the quills of the tail and of the wings, brown 
olive ; the under part of the body yellow ; the 
legs deep brown. 

As this bird came from Portugal, it is pre- 
sumed that , it was sent from the principal set- 
tlements of that nation, viz. the kingdom of 
Angola in Africa, or from Brazil. 

* CHARACTER SPECIFICUS. 

Fringilla Crispa. F olivacea subtus lutea, capite ni- 
gro, pennis plurimis recurvatis. — Lath. lnd. Orn. i. p. 449. 
No. 56. 

Fringilla Crispa. — Gmd. Spst. i. p. 927. — Brit. App. 

p. 80. 

Lb PiNfON Frise'. — Bvjf. par Sonti. xlviii. p. 49.pl. 111. f. 3. 
Black an© Yellow-frizzled Sparrow.— Edw. t.27l. 
f.l. 

Frizzled Finch. — l.ath. Si/n. iii. p. 280. 49. 

HABITAT 


in Africa. 


W. 
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THE FRIZZLED FINCH. 


It is nearly of the size of the common chaf- 
finch. 

Total length five inches and a half ; the bill 
five or six lines ; the tail is composed of twelve 
equal quills, and extends 1 
lines beyond the wiugs. 



( 207 ) 


THE COLLARED FINCH*. 

• 

■ Tins bird has two half-collars, the one be- 
fore and the other behind ; the first is black, 
and is the lower of the two, the other is white; 
the breast also, and all the under part of the 
body, is stained with rust-colour; the throat, 
thq ring of the bill and eyes, of a pure white ; 
the head black ; all the upper part of the body 
cinereous brown, which grows lighter on the 
superior coverts of the tail ; the great quills of 
the wings black ; the middle ones and the su- 
perior coverts black, edged with a glossy 
reddish brown; the bill black, £and the legs* 

* CHARACTER SPECIFICUS. 

Fringilla Indica. F. cinereo-fusca, subtus rufo-alba, 
capistro jugulo torqueque colli albis, fascia pectorali alia 
caudaque nigris. — Lath. lml. Orn. i. p. 449. No. 57. 
Fringilla Indica ,—Gmel. Syst. i. p. 928. 

— ■ ■ — Torquata Indica. — B ris. App. p v 85. 

Lb Pincon k Double Collier. — Buff, par Sonn. xlviii. 

p . 61. 

Collared Finch. — Edw. t. 272. — Lath. Sun. iii. p. 280. 50. 

*v 

HABITAT 


ia India. 


W. 
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r 

brown. Brisson says that it is a native of 
India. It is as large as the chaffinch. 

Total length about five inches ; fhe bill six 
lines ; the tail twenty lines ; it consists of 
twelve equal quills, and projects ten lines be- 
yond the wings. 



: »09 > 


THE MARYGOLD GROSBEAK*. 

I have formed an appellation for this new 
species from the two principal colours of its 
plumage: the throat, the fore part of the neck, 
and the breast, are marygold ( souci ) ; the under 
p£rt of the body blackish ( noiratre) ; the quills 
of the wings and of the tail also blackish, edged 
exteriorly with blue ; the head and the upper 
part of the neck of the same colour; the belly 
and the inferior coverts of the tail sulphur 
yellow; the bill blackish, short, strong, and 
convex ; the inferior mandible lighter co- 
loured ; the nostrils round, placed in the base 
of the bill, and perforated; the tongue-semi- 
cartilaginous and forked ; the legs reddish- 
brown ; the mid-toe joined to the outer one by 

* CHARACTER SPECIFICUS. 

Loxia Bonariensis. L. nigricans, snbttis flavescens, 
capite colloque superiore cceruleis, jugulo pectorequ* 
fnlvis. — Lath. Ind. Orn. i. p. 385. No. 47. 

Loxia Bonariensis. — Gmel. Syu. i. p. 850. 

Lb Noir-souci. — Ruff- par Sunn, xlviii. p. 63. 

Marygold Grosbeak. — Lath. Syn. iii. p. 138. 43. 

HABITAT 

in Bonariae hortia. — 7 pollicea longus. 

VOE. IV. P 


W. 
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a membVane, as far as the first articulation; 
the outer toe the largest, and its nail the 
strongest; the nails are in ge^ral sharp, 
hooked, and scooped. 

These birds appear in pairs ; and the mrdfc 
and female seem to bear a mutual and faithful 
attachment: they frequent the cultivated fields 
and gardens, and live on herbs and seeds. 
Commerson, who first introduced them to our 
acquaintance, and who observed them at 
Buenos Ayres in the month of September, 
assigns their rank between the finches and the 
grosbeaks. He says they are of the size Qf a 
sparrow. 

Total length seven inches ; the bill seven 
lines ; alar extent eleven inches and a half; the 
tail thirty-three lines, and consists of twelve 
equal quills ; the wings have seventeen quills, 
'"and the second and third are the longest of all. 



( *U ) 


THE WIDOWS*. 

All the species of Widows are inhabitants 
of Africa; but they are not entirely confined to 
that region, for they occur in Asia, and even 
in the Philippine Islands. They all have a 
Conical bill of sufficient strength to break the 
seeds on which they feed : they all are dis- 
tinguished by a long tail, or rather by long 
feathers, which in most of the males accom- 
pany the tAie tail, and .are inserted above or 
below its origin : lastly, all, or nearly all of 
them, are subject to two annual moultings, 
the interval between which corresponds to the, 
rainy season, and lasts six or eight months, 
during which the males lose not only their 
long tail, but their rich colour and pleasant 
warble f; and it is not before the return of 
spring that they recover the attributes or orna- 
ments of their sex. 

The females undergo the same moultings, but 
not only is the change less perceptible in them, 
but the colours of their plumage are not so much 
affected. 

* Les Veuves. — Buf. 

- 1 The melody of their song is one of the reasons that 
induces'Edwards to class them with the finches rather than 
with the sparrows. 

V 2 
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The period of the first moulting in the young 
males must evidently depend on the tinle of 
their birth : those of the earliest h^tch assume 
their long tail in May ; but those hatched 
latest in the season do not assume it till Sep- 
tember or October. 

Travellers assert that the Widows construct 
their nest with cotton, and that they divide it 
into two stories *, the upper being destined for 
the male, and the under for the female. It is 
possible to ascertain this circumstance in 
Europe, and even in France, whereby a careful 
attention the Widows may be made to tay and 
hatch, as is successfully practised in Holland. 

These birds are lively and volatile, and are 
constantly raising and dropping the tail : they 
are very fond of bathing, not at all subject to 
diseases, and live twelve or fifteen years. They 
.re fed with a mixture of spikenard and millet; 
and by way of cooling, they have leaves of 
succory. 

It is somewhat odd that the name of Widows, 
by which they are now generally known, and 
which seems to be very applicable to both, 
because of the black that predominates in their 
plumage, and because of their train at the 
tail, owed its origin to a mere mistake. The 
Portuguese called them at first Birds of JVhidha 


* Vide Kolben’s description of the Cape of Good Hope, 
ft appears very probable, that the changeuble-plumaged 
goldfinches, of which he speaks, are really Widow-birds. 
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(that is, of Juida), because they are very com- 
mon on that coast of Africa; and foreigners 
were deceived by the similarity between that 
word and the name of Widow in the Portu- 
guese tongue *. 

We shall here treat of eight species of Wi- 
dows; viz. the five already known and de- 
scribed by Brisson; two new ones which are 
already distinguished by a beautiful red spot 
on the wing, and another on the breast : lastly, 
to these I shall add the bird which Brisson calls 
the Long-tailed Linnet, which, were it only for 
'the long tail, I should rather range with the 
Widows than with the linnets. 

•x • 

* Edwards was led into this mistake, which he afterwards 
discovered. 
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THE GOLD-COLLARED WIDOW**/ 

The neck of this bird is covered by a broad' 
half-collar, of a fine yellow gold colour; the 
belly and thighs are white ; the abdomen and 
the covers of the under part of the tail 
blackish; the head, throat, fore part of the 
neck, back, wings, and tail, black. Tile tail 
is formed as in other birds; it consists of twelve 
quills nearly equal, and covered by four long 
feathers, which rise also from the rump, but 
somewhat higher ; the two longest are about 
thirteen inches, and are black, like those of the 

* character specificus. 

Emberiza ParadisjEA. . E. fusca, pectore rubro, rectrici- 
bus interned iis quatuor elongatis acuminatis, duabns 
longissimis, rostro nigro. — Lath. Ind. On. i. p. 405. No. 20. 
Emberiza Paradisjea. — Gmet. Si/sl. i. p. 882. 

VlDVA. — Brit. iii. p. 120. 25. t. 8. f. 1. 

Passer Indicus Mackourus Alius.— Bait Sytt. p. 87. 
10.— Will, p 184. 

La Veuve k Collier <POr. — Buff, par Sann. xbtii. p. 65. 
La Grandb V F.uv e cI’Angola. — PI. Enl. 194. 
Red-breasted Long-tailed Finch. — Edw. 1 86. 
WhiDah Bunting.— Lath. Sy». iii. p. 178. 15. 


in Angola. 


HABITAT 


W. 
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tail,, and appear waved, and as it were blouded; 
a little arched like those of the cock; their 
breadth, which is nine Jinds near the rump, is 
reduced to three near the extremity : die 
shortest are inclosed between the two longest, 
and are only half as long, but they are twice as 
broad, and end in a slender silky filament, more 
than an inch long. 

These four feathers have their planes in a ver- 
tical situation, and are bent downwards ; they 
drop every year in the first moulting about the 
beginning of November, and at this period 
tbeir plumage suffers a total change, and be- 
comes like that of the brambling. It is now 
variegatetl^on the head with white and black ; 
the |>reast, the back, the superior coverts of 
the wings, dirty orange, sprinkled with black- 
ish ; the feathers of the tail and the wings of 
a very deep brown ; the belly, and all the rest 
of the under part of. the body, white: — such is 
its winter garb, which it retains till the vernal 
season, when it undergoes a second moulting 
as complete as the former, but happier in its 
effects, for it restores the fine colours, the long 
feathers, and all the decorations ; and before 
the beginning of July the bird has experienced, 
a total renovation. The colour of its eyes, of 
its bill, and of its legs, never vary : the eyes 
are chesnut ; the bill lead-colour ; and the legs 
flesh-colour. 

The young females are nearly of the colour 
of the males in moult ; but at the end of three 
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years their plumage has become brown, almost 
black, and changes no more. 

These birds are common in the kingdom of 
Angola,' on the western coast of Africa : some 
have also been scut from Mozambique, a smkli 
island on the eastern coast of the same conti- 
nent, and which differed little from the former. 
The subject which Edwards figured lived four 
years in London. 

Total length fifteen inches ; length measured 
from the tip of the bili to the end of the nails 
four inches and a half j the bill four lines and a 
half ; the clear alar extent nine inches ; the false 
tail thirteen inches, the true tail twelve lines, and 
projecting about an inch beyond the* wings. 
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THE SHAFT-TAILED WIDOW*. 


bird* has the same two moultings as the 
and they are attended with similar 
effeOtfc: fits bill and legs are red ; the head and 
all ime > 'i|wer part of the body black ; the throat, 
the^fbr^ltt of the neck, the breast, and all the 
lower psftpti' ^w.sh-colouredi but which is brighter 
ortth^a^jclt thalt ttftthebreas t, and extending be* 
hind stifle aecik, it forms fin half-collar, which is 
broaaei t^Jower the bltdkhood descends from 
the head,“; ^ll the feathers of the tail are black- 
ish, but 4&e four niiildie Ones are four or five 

-• v. ' .**’■» 

-^«jh jjw v ^ 1 « v 

■•<$* 'SFECIFICUS. 


EMBj^l^A ' Jt^rectricibus intermediis quatdorJbu- 

tantum pennatis, rostro V^pto* 


tantum pennatis, rostro V* 
406 - No - 24 * 

Em e b ZA . — GmcL Syst . i. p. 884. 

*• 9 t 

La V auvralMM.CoTE '^-PblRtlfc 8. f. 1. \ 


La V — -Pfr’Wlfc 8. f. 1. \U < 
La Sow. 

Syt. iii. ; p. l 83 . 18 . 


HABITAT 

. (iajo.t riMi^ ;u il- 
ia Africa. W. 


+ i-e. The Widow with four filaments. It is also called 
Silk-tail. 
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imes longer than those of the side, and the two 
middle ones are the longest of all. In moulting, 
tlie male becomes like the linnet, only it is of a 
lighter grey. The female is brown, and has not 
the long feathers in the tail. 

This bird is rather smaller than a Canary ; 
several of them are living at Paris, 'and were all 
brought from the coasts of Africa *. 

The average measures are: — total- length 
twelve or thirteen inches : that from the tip of 
the bill to the end of the nails four or five inches ; 
the bill four or five lines ; the alar extent eight 
or nine inches; the two mid-feathers of the taUr 
nine or eleven inches; the two next eight or ten 
inches; the lateral ones twenty to twentj^lluee 
lines. 

* Sonnini says, that the Shaft-tailed Widow is a most me- 
lodious bird, and sings all the summer ; but that it will not 
breed in Prague., W* 
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THE DOMINICAN WIDOW* 


If length of tail be the distinguishing charac- 
ter of the Widow-birds, this is the least entitled 
to that appellation ; for the longest quills of its 
tail scarcely exceed four inches. It lias received 
the name of Dominican , on account of its black 
and white plumage ; all the upper part of the 
body is variegated with these two colours ; the 
r"tnD, and^the superior coverts of the tail, are 
mottled with dirty white and blackish ; the up- 
per part of the head of a white reddish, en- 
circled with black ; the throat, the fqre-part of 
the neck, and the breast, of the same white, 

which also extends behind, and forms a half* 

' # 

* CHARACTER SPECI FICUS. 

Emberiza Serena. E. pileo nigro, vertice rubro, caurfa 
Cuneiform!, rectricibus duabus intermediis longissimi*, 
pedibus griseis. — Lath. Ind. Orn. i. p. 405. No. 21. 
Emberiza Serena. — Linn. Syst. i. p. 312. 20. — Gmtl. 
Sytt. i. p. 883. 

Vidua Minor. — Bris. iii. p. 124. 26. t. 8. f. 2— Id. 8vo. 
i. p. 341. 

La Veuve Dominicaine. — Buff. PI. Eul. 8. f. 2. — Buff, 
par Smn. xbriii. p. 75. 

Dominican Bunting. — Lath. Syn. iii k p. 180.16. 

pollices loaga. W. 
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collar on the posterior surface of* the neck. The 
belly has none of the rufous tinge. The bill is 
red, and the legs grey. 

This species undergoes two moulting$ r an- 
nually, like the preceding; in the interval tne 
male is divested of its long tail, and its white 
is dirtier. The female never has these long fea- 
thers of the tail, and its plumage is constantly 
of an almost uniform brown. 

Length to the end of the tail, six inches and 
one-fourth; to the end of the nails, four inches; 
the bill four lines and a half ; the legs seven 
lines; the mid- toe seven lines and a half; the 
alar extent seven inches and a half ; the middle 
feathers of the tail project about two^raches” 
and one-fourth beyond the lateral ones, which 
are notched, and three inches and one-fourth 
beyond the wings *. 

* Commerson suspected that a certain bi^d of a blueish- 
black which he saw in the isle of Bourbon, where it was 
called Brenoud t is nothing but this same Widow in moult; 
and he thence concluded, that when the male moulted its 
plumage, it was more uniform. But this would apply better 
to the female than to the male ; and yet there is a wide differ- 
ence between blueish-black, which is the colour of the Bre- 
noud t and uniform brown, which is that of the' female Domi- 
nican. This Brenoud resembles more the Great Widow. 




J?X<td.-THK AOaf G TxVIIilSJ) U 17 tfTINXr.F 2 Ug'Tll& SAMEAF’^E. 

TStt )VtA'S&&* 
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THE GREAT WIDOW 

• 

The mourning garb of this Widow is some- 
what Brightened by the fine red colour of the 
bill, 4by a tint of biueish-green spread over all 
the black, that is, over all the upper surface ; by 
two transverse bars, the one white, and the other 
.yellowish, with which the wings are decorated; 
and lastly, by the whitish colour of the lower 
-jwwt.nf ' the body, and the lateral quills of the 
tail. The four long feathers inserted above the 

* CHARACTER SPECIFICUS. 

EmbKRTZA Vidua. E. nigricans, subtus albida, rectrici- 
bus intermediis q^atuor elongatis acuminatis, duabtis Ion- 
gmipfus, rostro rubro. — Lath . lad. Orn . i. p, 405. No. 2*2. 
jEM^BfRii^/Vt^UA.-^Gwf/. Syst. i. p.883. 

Bris. iii. p. 127. 27. 

; Macrourus, Rostro Miniaceo . — Ran 
| I $fjr* p. 184. t. 43. 

|i^G^Nj)a VEUy E. — Buff, par Sonti. xlviii. p. 78. pi. 110. 

Lath. Sjfffl. iii. p. 181.’ 17. 
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true tail * are black, and so are tne quills of the 
wings ; they are nine inches long, and very 
narrow. Aldrovandus adds, that the legs are 
variegated with black and white ; and the nails 
black, very sharp, and hooked. 


* Aldrovandus expressly observes, that* the male has a 
double tail like the peacock, and that the longer rests upon 
the shorter. It seems odd that Brisson describes the four 
feathers of the upper tail as the intermediate ones of the tpue 
tail. 
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* THE ORANGE -SMOULDERED 
WIDOW* 

• 

The prevailing colour in the plumage of this 
bird is glossy black ; and the only exception is 
in the wings, where the small coverts are of a 
fine red, and the middle ones of a pure white, 
which gives the bird a sort of epaulettes. The 
large as Ayell as the small quills of the wings are 
Hark, edged with a lighter colour. 

This bird is found at the Cape of Good Hope. 
It has, like all the rest, a double tail ; the lower 
consists of twelve feathers nearly equal, the up- 

* CHARACTER SPECIFICUS. 

Emberiza Longicauda. E. nigra, humeris fulvis albo 
marginatis, rectricibus elongatis, 0 intcrinediis longissituis. 
— Lath. Ind . Orn. i. p. 406. No. 25. 

Embbriza Longicauda. — Gtnel. Syst. i . p. 884. 

La Veuve it Epaulettes. — Buff. iV. Enl. 035. — Buff. 

par Sonn. xlviii. p. CO. 

Loxia Longicauda. — Mill . III . t. 3. A. 
Yellow-shouldered Oriole. — Broom III . 1. 11. 
Orange-shouldered Bunting. — Lath . Syn. Hi. p. 184. 


ad Caput B. Spei. 


HABITAT 


W. 
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per of six, which are of different lengths ; the 
longest are thirteen inches, and in all their 
plane is vertical. • 

Total length nineteen or twenty-one inches ; 

the bill eight or nine lines; the legs, thirteen 

lines ; the tail thirteen inches # . 

% 

9 > 

* Levaillant says, that the female of this fine bird fs as 
plain'as a lark, witjji a short horizontal tail, like that of most 
other birds : the male, on the contrary, is totally black, ex- 
cept the base of the. wing; and its long handsome tail is ver, 
ticat like that of a common cock ; but tjps brilliant plumage 
and fine vertical tail lasts only during the season Of love, 
which continues six months. After this his fine robe_ls- 
changed, he takes the modest dress of his companion, and, 
what is more extraordinary, his vertical tail becomes horizgn- . 
tal, and he then so strongly resembles the temal€, fhat it is 
not possible to distinguish them. 

The female, on. the contrary, when she is passed bearing, 
takes the plumage of the male, and erects her tail in the same 
manner. 

This species live in a kind of public society, and build their 
nests very near each other. The society is generally com- 
posed of about forty females, and, for some unknown reason, 
there are never more than ten or twelve males to serve them 
all. W. 
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* * THE SPECKLED WIDOW* 

• ' 

All the upper part is speckled with black on 
an orange ground ; the quills of the wing and 
its great coverts are black, edged with orange ; 
the bfeast is of a lighter orange, without 
speckles ; the small coverts of the wing ..are 
white, and form a broad transverse bar of that 
colour, which predominates in all the lower 
part of thcJ?ody ; the bill is of a lively red, and 
the legs flesh-coloured. 

The iour long feathers are of a deep black ; 
they constitute no part of the true tail, as might 
be supposed, but form a sort of false tail which 
leans on the first. These long feathers are cast 

* CHARACTER SPEClEtCUS. 

Embbriza Principalis. E. variegata, pectore rufo, rcc- 
tricibus raediis quatuor longissimis, rostro pedibusque ru- 
bric— iMth. Jnd . Orn . i. p* 406. No. 23. 

Emberiza Principalis. — Gmel. Si/st. i. p. 884. 

Vidua Angolensis.— Bris. App . p. 80. 

La Vjsuve Mouchete'e. — Butf, par Sonn . xlviii. p. 83. 
Long-tailed Sparrow. — Edw> t. 270. 

Variegated Bunting. — Lath. Sj/n, iii. p. 181* 17* 


in Angola* 
VOL. IV. 


HABITAT 


W. 
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in moulting, but quickly replaced; which is 
common in most birds, though rather unusual in 
the Widows. When these feathers have acquired 
their full length, the two middle ones project 
five inches ‘and a half beyond the lower fail, find 
the two others an inch less. The quills of the 
lower or true tail ark of a dull brown ; the side 
ones edged exteriorly with a lighter colour, and 
marked within with a white spot. 

This bird is of the size of the Dominican 
Widow ; its bill is of a bright red, shorter than 
that of the sparrow, and the legs flesh-coloured. 
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TlJE FIRE-COLO URED WIDOW*. 

This bird is entirely of a fine glossy black, 
except a single red spot on its breast, which ap- 
pears like a burning coal. It has four long 
equal feathers which are inserted below the true 
tail, and extend beyond it more than double its 
length ; they grow narrower by degrees, so that 
they terminate in a point." This bird is found 
at the Cape of Good Hope, and in the island o£„ 
Panay, one of the Philippines: it is of the size 
of the Gold-collared Widow. Its total length 
is twelve inches. 

* CHARACTER SPECIFICUS. 

Emberiza Panaybnsis. E. nigra, macula pectoris cob* 
cinea, rectricibus quatuor intermedia longissimis sequali- 
bus acuminatis. — Lath. Ind. Orn. i. p. 407. No. 26. 
Emberiza Panayensis. — Gmel. Syst., i. p. 885. 

Lk Veuve kn Feu.— Buff, par Sonn. xlviii. p. 86. pi. Ill* 
f.l. 

r 4 Poitrine Rouge. — PI. Enl. 647. 

» — " i — de I’lSLK de Panay. —Son. Voy. p. 117. t. 76. 
Paha yah Bunting,— Lath. Syn. iii. p. 184. 21. 


Vt. 


HABITAT 

in insula Pansy.— 12 pollices longa. 

Q St 
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THE EXTINCT WIDOW*. - 


Brown cinereous is the prevailing colour of 
this bird ; but the base of the bill is red, and the 
wings flesh-colour mixed with yellow. It has 
two quills triple the length of its body, which 
are inerted in the rump, and tipt with bay-red. 

* CHARACTER SPECIFICUS. 

Emberiza Psittacea. E. cinereo fusca, aU» fulvis, rectri- 
" cibu9 duabus longissimis. — Lath . bid . Orn. i. p. 404. 
No. ID. 

Emberiza Psittacea. — Gmcl. Syst. i. p. 882. 

Linaria Brasii.iensis Longicauda.— Bris. iii. p. 147* 

3b. 

Fringilla Brasiliknsis. — Scba, i. p. 103. t. CG. f. 5. 

Le Veuve Eteintk. — BufT.par Sow . xlviii. p. 87. 
Psittaceo us Bunting.— Lath. Syn. iii. p. 178. 14. 

HABITAT 


ui Brasilia. — Tota avis 11 \ pollicca longa. 


W, 
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THE GRENADIN* 

The Portuguese, perceiving probably a re- 
semblance between the plumage of this bird, and 
the uniform of some of their regiments, have 
named it the Oronoeo Captain. Its bill and or- 
bits are bright red ; its eyes black ; on the sides 
of ||i| < Jiead is a large plate of purple almost 
roM^Pvh° se centre lies on the posterior edge 
flfji Mm &itnil which is interrupted betw een, 
tli^ey^H^ tb«fi^li‘ by a brofaa spot-; the thtoat 
and^lhsftanl aro black f ; the quilts of the wings 
bre^^rey, edged Avith light grey ; the hind- 

* CHARACTER SPECIS1CU8. 

Fringilla Granatina. F. cauda cuneiformi, corpofC 
rufescente, rostro rqbro, temponbus uropygK* abdomihe- 
que vioIaceiti^tShif. Ind. Om. i. p. 403 5{o. t/. 
Fringilla G%4:NAtina. — Gmel. Sytt. i. p! 900. — Brjr. 

m. p. 216. 67. t. 9. f. 3. ' ' ‘ * 

Le Grenadin. — Buff, par Sonn. xlviii. p. 89. pi. 111. fig: 9. 
Brasilian Tinch. — Edte. t r X$l.y~}3ancr. 4 (tut<in. p. lOfe,— 
Lath. Syn. Hi. p. 310. 8^, '* * 

* * A 

HABITAT 


in Brasilia, Guiaqq. , W. 

f In some subjects the throat is of a greenish-brown. 
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part of the body, both above ar{d below, is of a 
blue-violet.; all the rest of the plumage is gilded 
deep brown ; but bn the back it is variegated 
with greenish-brown, and this same gilded deep 
brown, edges exteriorly the coverts ofthe wings. 
The legs are of a dull flesh-colour. In some in* 
dividuals the base of the upper mandible is en- 
circled by a purple zone. 

This bird is found in Brazil. Its motions ar? 
lively, and its song agreeable. It has the long 
bill of our goldfinch*, but differs by its ex- 
tended tapered tail. 

The female is of the same size with the male; 
its bill red; a little purple under the eyes ; the 
throat, and the under side of the body, .pale-fulv- 
oiis ; tl^p top of the head of a deeper fulvous ; 
the back brown-grey ; the wings brown ; the 
tail blackish ; the superior coverts blue, as in 
the male ; the inferior coverts, and the lower 
belly, whitish. 

Total length five inches and one-fourth ; the 
bill five lines ; the tail two inches and a half, 
composed of twelve tapered quills, the longest 
exceeding the shortest by seventeen lines, and 
the extremity of the wings by two inches ; the 
tarsus seventeen lines ; the hind nail the strong- 
est of all. pin the wings the fourth and fifth 
quills are the longest. 

* * Edwards found the length of the bill to vary in different 
individuals. 
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THE G REE^I'INCH/* +, 

This bircV must not be confijittided wit$ tflt 
yellow bunting (Bruant), though in maiw jAo* 
vinceS ft bears the same name ; for, not to meaEr 
tion other distinctions, it wants the osseOui 
tubercle in the palate. * 

* i 

* CHARACTER StECI FICUS. . / * 

Loxia Chjloris. L. flavicanti-virens, remigibus prknotf- 
bus anfice* luteis, reetricibus lateralibus quatuor bas iluttaa. 
— Lath. lml. Oni. i. p. 382. No. 89. 

Loxia Chloris. — Grad. Syst. i. p. 854. — Rati Syn. p. 84. 

A. p. 129. t. 44.— Btu. iu. p. 190. 64. , /, 

Lb Verdibr. — Buff: PI. Eni. 287. f. 2^-J tyf. par So* U 
xlvui. p. 102. pi. 112. fig. 1. 

Greenfinch. — Br.Zool. No. 117. — Arct. Zoal. ii. p. 353.0. 
—IPiU. ( Angl.) p. 248. t. 44 .—Lath. Syn. in. p. 184yh$ 
— Id. Sftp. p. 15®.— Bern. Buds, i. p. 140. • 


. HABITAT 

in Europa : iit Anglia frequens. 




t It is called#! CterriS 

gett, totter, „ „ 

Htfffflfog. Kirach-Finck ; iit Italy;- Veritm, Vtrderro, Verd 



montan , Zaranto, Caranto , Toronto , Frlnsor ; in Portugalj 
Veritlham ; in Savoy, Veidcyrt ; in Illyria, Ztglolka; in Bo- 
hemia, Schwonctz ; in Prussia, G rucner- H enfftmg , Schwontth* j 
h Poland, Ihmnieck , Ktmopka ; in Sweden, Suouka. 
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THE GREENFINCH. 


The Greenfinch passes the winter in the 
woods, and shelters itself from tile inclemency 
of the season in the evergreen trees, and even 
in elms and branchy oaks which retain their 
withered leaves. 

In spring itnnakes its nest in the same trees, 
and sometimes in bashes : this nest is larger, 
and almost as neatly formed as that of the 
chaffinch ; it consists of dry herbs and moss, 
lined with hair, wool, and feathers ; sometimes 
it places it in the chinks of the branches, which 
it even widens with its bill; it also constructs 
near the spot a little magazine for provisions*. 

The female lays five or six eggs, spotted at 
the large end with brown-red on a white-green- 
* isfr^round f. She sits assiduously, and still 
continues on her eggs though a person ap- 
proaches pretty near ; so that she is often caught 
with, her young : at all other times she is shy 
and timid. The male seems to take much inter- 
est in the concerns of his future family ; he re- 
lieves his mate in hatching ; wheels, round the 
tree where liis hopes are lodged, makes sudden 
springs, and again sinks back, flapping his 
.wings, and warbling joyous notes At his 
return to the country, and at Ids' departure, he 
utters a singular cry, consisting of two sounds. 

* We owe these last tacts, and some others, to M. Guys. 

t Sonnini says pure white. W. 

J They are kept in a cage, because they sing pleasantly.— 
Belon. Guys adds, that the warble of the female is even 
superior to that of the male, which would be singular ip birds. 
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The warble is.said to be improved in *the cross- 
breed between the Greenfinch and the Canary. 

TheGreenfinchosaregelitle, and easily tamed ; 
they learn to articulate a few words ; and no 
bftd so soon becomes expert at the little ma- 
noeuvre of drawing up the cup *. They eat 
from the finger of their master, and answer his 
9all, &c. In autumn they join other species, to 
roam in the fields ; they live upon juniper-ber- 
ries in winter ; they crop the buds of trees, and 
particularly those of the bog-willow ; they feed 
in summer on all sorts of seeds, and especially 
those of hemp ; they also cat caterpillars, ants, 
and grasshoppers. 

The name alone denotes that the predominant , 
colour of the plumage is green ; but theunge 
is not pure ; there is a grey-brown cast on the 
upper part of the bodyf and on the flanks, with 
an admixture of yellow on the throat and br«?ast; 
yellow is spread over the top of the belly, the 
inferior coverts of the tail and wings, and on 
the rump; it edges the largest quills of the 
wings, and also the lateral quills of the tail : all 
these are blackish, and most of them bordered 
with white on the inside ; the lower belly is aiso * 
white, and the legs reddish-brown. 

The female has more brown ; l|er belly is en- 
tirely white, and the inferior coverts of her tail 
are mingled with white, brown, and yellow. 

The bill is flesh-coloured, shaped like a cone, 

De la goitre , alluding to the labour of a galley-slave. 
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and simitar to that of the Grosbeak, but 
smaller ; its upper edges are sligKtly scalloped 
near the ppint, and feccive those of the lower 
mandible, which are somewhat re-entrant. The 
bird weighs rather more than an ounce, and is ' 
nearly of the bulk of the house-sparrow. 

Total length five inches and a hjilf; the bill 
six lines and a half ; the alar extent nine inches ; 
the tail twenty-three lines, somewhat forked, 
stretching beyond the wings ten or eleven lines. 
These birds have a gall-bladder, a muscular 
gizzard covered with a loose membrane, and a 
pretty large craw. 

Some pretend that there are Greenfinches of 
. thre e different sizes; but this is not sufficiently 
ascertained, and probably such variations are 
only accidental, resulting from age, from food, 
from climate, and froln other like circum- 
staiffces *. 

• The Greenfinch is very common in GreaJ Britain, ud 
usually nestles in the hedges. 
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xlviii. p. 111. pl.112. fig. a. v. ; 

China Bul finch. — Alb . iii. t. 68. * ' t , v 

Painted Finch.— Edw . t. iao.— /tf. f. '«73* ? £ n 

! Cates . Car A . t. 44. ~'V ; " 




HABITAT 

li ‘✓.i-j.n.i > :ujt x -n'f 

in Americas varii»jptrtU)W< l btelt Guiannm.— ; 

&1 pollicea longus. W. 
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body, and even the superior coverts of the tail 
aud of the rump, are of a fine rfd, almost fire- 
coloured ; the back variegated with soft green 
and dull olive * ; the great quills of the wings 
and of the tail are of a reddish brown, the 
great coverts of the wings are green ; the small 
ones are of a violet blue, like the capuchin. 
But Nature requires time to form a plumage so 
charming, nor is it completed before the third 
year : the young Painted Buntings are brown 
the first year ; in the second, their head is of 
a vivid blue, the rest of the body greenish-blue, 
and the quills of the wings and of the tail are 
brown, edged with greenish-blue. 

But it is the female chiefly which resembles 
the greenfinch ; the upper part of its body is of 
a dull green, and all the under part of a yel- 
lowish green ; the great quills of the wings are 
brown, edged delicately with green ; the mid- 
dle ones, aud also the quills of the tail, divided 
lengthwise iqjo brown and green. 

These birds breed in Carolina on the orange- 
trees, but do not continue there during the 
winter. Like the widows, they have two 
inoultings annually, which are earlier or later 
according to circumstances. Sometimes they 
assume their {Winter garb in the end of August 
or the beginning of September ; in this state 
the under part of their body changes from red 

* In tbe subject described by Catesby, the green back 
was terminated with yellow. 
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to yellowish. They feed like the widow-birds, 

upon millet, |:anary-seeds, succory, &c 

but they are more delicate : however, if they 
are once seasoned to the climate, they will 
"live eight or ten years. They are found in 
Louisiana. 

The Hollanders have been able, by care and 
patience, to breed the Painted Buntings in 
their country, . as they have succeeded with the 
bengals and 'widows ; and it is likely that with 
the same attention they might be propagated 
in every part of Europe. — They are rather 
smaller than the house-sparrow. 

Total length five inches and one-tliird ; alar 
extent seven inches and two-thirds; the b ill 
eight lines ; the legs eight lines ; the middle 
toe seven lines; the tail two inches, and 
stretches thirteen or fourteen lines beyond the 
wings *. 

* They are very common in Louisiana, and are spread over 
all parts of America between Guiana a# Canada. They 
build their nests among the oranges and citrons, and sing 
but very weakly. 
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VARIETY OF THE PAINTED 
BUNTING. 


Bird-fanciers are acquainted with a variety 
of this species, which is distinguished by the 
colour of the under part of its body being 
yellowish ; it has only a small red spot on the 
breast, which is .lost in moulting ; then all the 1 
under part of the body is whitish, and the 
-»alg_ much resembles the female. If* is pro- 
bably a variety produced in this climate*. 

* This variety is found (though rarely) in Louisiana! 
Sonnini says, that of three hundred skins of painted Buntings* 
gent from that country, there were only five or six of this 
variety. W. 
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THE BLUE-FACED BUNTING* 

This bird resembles the Painted Bunting so 
closely that if the one had not been sent from 
Louisiana, and the other from Java, I should 
have regarded them as of the same species. 
Nay, when we consider the uncertainty in 
most accounts of the climate of birds, we may 
Still be disposed, to assign them to the same 
place. The.anteig>r part of the head and throat 
is of a fine blue ; Ifclie fore-part of the— nrrfe'" of 
a fainter blue ; the middle of the belly red ; the 
breast, the flanks, the lower belly, the thighs, 
the inferior coverts of the tail and of the wings, 
of a beautiful rufous; the upper part of the head 

* CHARACTER SPECIFIOHS. 

Emberiza Cyanopis. E, viridis, subtus dorso infimo 
ur°pygi°qu e rufa, front* genis gulaque coeruleis, tectrici- 
bus caudse abdomincque medio rubris . — Lath . Ind. Orn. i, 
p. 417. No. 04. 

Emberiza Cyanopis. — Gmel. Syst. i. p. 886. 

Chl6ris Javensis. — Bris. iii. p. 198. 57. ^ 7. f. 4. 

Le Toupet Bleu. — Ruff, par Sonn. xlviii. p. 116. 
Blue-faced Bunting.— •Lath. Syn. iii. p. 209. 56. 

HABITAT 

in Java.— 4 poliices longus. W. 
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and neck, the anterior part of, the back, and 
the superior coverts of the win js, green ; the 
lower part of the back and the rump of a bright 
rufous ; the superior coverts of the tail red ; th$ 
quills of the wings brown, edged with green ; 
those of the tail the same, except the interme- 
diate ones, which are edged with red ; the bill 
is lead-colour ; the legs grey : — the bird is 
somewhat smaller than the tree-sparrow. 

Total length four inches ; the bill six lines ; 
the legs six lines and a half; the mid-toe 
seven lines ; the alar extent near seven inches ; 
the tail thirteen lines, composed of twelve 
quills, and stretching six or seven lines beyond 
' tbeMvmgs. 
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. THE GREEN BUNTING *. 

All our information with regard to this 
bird is derived from Aldrovandus; and that 
author only describes it from a coloured draw- 
ing brought into Italy, by some who had visited 
Japan, and who presented it to the Marquis 
Fachinetto. 

All the upper part is green, and all the lower 
white ; the quills of the tail and of the wings 
blue, with white bonders ; the bill of a greenish 
brown, and legs black. Though tlltS "bJiftl is 
rather smaller than the greenfinch, and its bill 
and legs more slender, Aldrovandus was con- 
vinced that Aristotle himself could not hesitate 
in referring it to that species : this Brissou has 
done, and we have no reason to reject the ar- 
rangement. 

« 

* CHARACTER SPECIFICUS. 

Emberiza Viridis. E. viridis, siibtus alba, remigibaa 
caudaque coeruleis. — Lath. Inti. Orn. i. p. 417. No. 66. 
Emberiza Viridis. — Gmel. Syst. i. p 886. 

Chloris Indica Minor. — Brit. iii. p. 197. 66. 

Lb Parrmrnt Bleu. — Bujf. par Sunn, xlviii. p. 118. 
Green Bunting— Lath. Syu. iii. p. 209. 607, 

HABITAT 

» India. W. 

VOL. IV. 


X 
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THE YELLOW FINCH* , 

• 

Its bill and legs are brown ; the upper part 
of the head and neck, the back,* the tail, and 
wings, of a very deep green-brown ; the rump, 
the throat, and all the lower part, yellow ; the 
sides of the head varied with the two colours, 
so that the yellow descends a little on the sides 
of the neck. 

The Indian greenfinch of Edwards may be 
regarded as a variety of this species j for all the 
upper r c-t is of a brown-green, and The under 
part yellow : the only difference being, that 
the green is not so deep, and extends upon the 
rump ; but the sides of the head have two bars 

* CHARACTER SPECIFICUS. 

Fringilla Butyracea. F. virens, superciiiis pectore 
abdomineque flavis, remigibus primoribift margiue ex-. 
tcriore albis. — Lath. Ind. Om. i. p. 455. No. 74. 
Fringilla Butyracea. — Gmcl. Syst. i. p. 913. 

Chi.oris Indica. — Bris. iii. p. 195. 55. 

Lk Verd Brunet. — Buff, par Sonn. xlviii. p. 120. 
Indian Greenfinch. — Edw. t. 84. 

Yellow Finch. — Lath. Syn. iii. p. 299. 08. Font. Obs, 

p. 26. 

HABITAT 

in -Madeira, India, Capite Borne Spei. W< 
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of the same colour, ' one of which stretches 
above the eye^i and the other, which is shorter, 
and of a deeper jshade, lies under the first ; and 
that the great quills of the wings are edged 
with white The Indian greenfinch is rather 
larger than the Canary finch, and, according to 
Edwards, its §ong is superior. 

Total length four inches and a half ; the bill 
four lines and a half ; the tarsus six lines and a 
half; the mid-toe seven lines; the tail nineteen 
lines, somewhat forked, and extending nine or 
ten lines beyond the wings. 
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THE BAHAMA FINCH * 


i 

- Except the head, neck, and 4 breast, which 
are black, all the rest of the plumage is green ; 
.we might call it a greenfinch with a black 
Cowl., This bird is very common in the woods 
.of the Bahama islands; it sings perched on 
;the tops of bushes, and constantly repeats the 
. notes of a chaffinch. It is about the size 
of the Canary finch. 

length four inches ; the hill four lines 
and a half; the tail nineteen lines, and ex- 
tends nine or ten lines beyond the wings f- 

* CHARACTER SPECIFICUS. 

Fringilla Bicolor. F. capite pectoreque nigris, dorso 
alis caudaque obscure virescentibus. — Lath. lad. Orn. i. 
p. 456. No. 75. # 

Fringilla Bicolor.— Gmel. Sy»t. i. p. 027. 

Chloris Bahamknsis. — Brit. iii. p. 202. 50. 

Le VERDINERE. — Buff, par Somi. xlviii. p. 123. 

Bahama Finch.— Aret. Zuol. ii. No. 247 .—Cat. Car. i. 
t. 37. Lath. Syn. iii. p. 300. 60. 

i 

HABITAT i 

iii Bahama insula et Jamaica, in quarum sylvis valde fre- 
qnens. W. 

t The Bahama Finch, ia found also in Jamaica : its 
plumage is subject to vary. W. 
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THE GEENISH FINCH* 


It lias less green in its plumage than those 
of the preceding articles : its bill is shorter ; its 
orbits greenish-white; all the feathers of the 
upper part of the body, including the middle 
quills of the wings, their coverts, and the 
quills of the tail, are of a brown-green, edged 
with alighter colour ; the great quills of tile 
wings hftack ; the throat and all the under part 
of the body, as far as the thighs, o£«rd%dl' ru- 
fous, speckled with brown; the lower belly 
and the inferior coverts of the tail are of' a 
pretty pure white. This bird is found in St. 
Domingo. *" 

* CHARACTER SP.ECIFICUS. 

Loxia DomiiUcensis. L. viridi-fusca, subtus rufa fusco 
maculata, regione oculoruin crissoque albis. — Lath. Ind. 
Om. i. p. 383. No. 42. 

Loxia Dominicensis. — Gmtl. Syst. i. p. 855. 

Lb VbrDERIN. — Buff. PI. Enl. 341, f. 2. — Buff, par 
Soiin. xlviii. p. 125. 

St. Pomingo Grosbeak. — Lath. Syn, iii.*p. 137. 90. 
HABITAT 


ini insula Dominicensi. 


W. 
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THE VARIED GREENFINCH*. 


This bird has none of the green colour of 
the greenfinch, hut is closely related to it in 
other respects. Its throat is white, the under 
part of the body of the same colour; the breast 
variegated with brown ; the upper part of the 
head and body mottled with grey and greenish- 
brown ; there is a rufous tinge on the termina- 
tion-ef the back and on the superior coverts of 
the tail ; the superior coverts of the wings of a 
deep rufous ; the middle quills edged on the 
outside with that colour ; the great quills and 
liie great coverts edged with rusty white, and 
also the lateral quills of the tail; lastly, the 
most exterior of the latter is terminated by a 

t 

* CHARACTER SPECIFICUS. 

Loxia Africana. L. viridi-fusco griseoque variegata, 
subtus alba, tectricibus alarum rufis, rectrice extima 
macula alba. — Lath, Ind . Orn, i. p. 384. No. 43. 

Loxia Africana. — Gmcl, Syst . i. p. 856. 

Le Verdi er sans Vert. — Buff, par Sonn. xl?iii. p. 127. 
African Grosbeak.—^ Lath. Syn . iii. p. 137.40, 

HABITAT 

in Africa,— pollices longa, W. 
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spot of the same white, and is shorter *than the 
rest. Of all the quills of the wing, the second 
and third are tljp longest. • 

This bird was brought from the Cape of 
Good Hope by Sonncrat. 

Total length six inches and ori'e- third ; the 
bill six lines ; the t#sus seven lines ; the tail 
about two inches and a half, and extends 
sixteen lines beyond the wings. 
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TIIE GOEBTmCHn. 

. # 

Beauty of plumage, melody o'f song, saga- 
city, and docility, arc united in this charming 
little bird, which, were it rare, and imported 

* CHAUACTEU SPECIFICUS. 

Fringim.a Carduems. F. remigihus antrorsiim luteis, 
extima inunaeulata, rortricibus duabus extirais medio 
reliquisque apice albb. — Lath. Jnd. Orn. i. 5. 449. No. 68. 
FRlJi<w-* ' J.^Cabduelis. — Gmet. Syst. i. p.,908 . — Bait 
Syn. p. 89. A. 1. — Will. p. 189. t. 40. —Brit. iii. p. 63. 1. 
f,p. Chaedonnkret. — Buff. PI. Ent. t. 4. f. l.—DuJT. per 
Sonn. xlviii. p. 153. pi. 113. f. 2. ' \* v - . 

Goldfinch, or Tiiistlefinch. — fir. 'loti. ii. No. 124. 
' — Arct . Zoo/, ii. p. 283. II.- Will. (A»gl.) p. 946. 1. 

- Lath . Syn. iii. p. 281. — Bexe. Birdt, i. p. 169. 

HABITAT 

in Europa, Africa, Asia: in Anglia <fr<^utms^.<. 4. 

f In Germany it is called Slitglitz, Distcl-Vijgji} 

Trtnu, Roth-Fogel; in Holland, Pitter ; in ^ 

lick i in Savoy, Chardcraulat ; in Poland, ip-Sf 

SttglUza; in Italy, Gardello, GarJe&jw, Ciir^eMn^^ 

"in Spain, Sirgvuito, Side Cohte, ' 

The Latin Epithet Carduelin H a 

thistle ; and the French name Pkbrdomirret h formed fro'm 
Chardon, which also sj^^^a t|iUjJle, |M ]y; is the 0(avxrn of 
Aristotle. 
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from a foreign country, would be highly 
prised. 

Crimson reel velvet black, white, and gold 
yellow, are th<? chief colours which glisten on 
its plumage; and the mixture of lighter and 
deeper tints still heightens their lustre. Hence 
its names in different languages : some allude 
to the yellow spot that decorates its wings* * * § ; 
some to the red which covers its head and 
throat t ; some to the brilliancy of its colours £ ; 
and others, to the effect of their variety 
When the wings are closed, each appears 
marked with a train of white points, which 
are apparent on the dark ground : these are the 
white speaks which terminate all the quilbi of 
the wing, except the first two or rti'ree. The 
quills of the tail are of a still deeper black ; the 
six intermediate ones tipt with white, and the 
last two have on each side on their inner webs 
an oval white spot, which is conspicuous. But 
these white points vary in their number and 
arrangement; and in general the plumage of 
the goldfirfch is far from being constant ||. 


* Xfvcrtpflfw ( Golden-mitred ) ; Aurivittis (with golden 
fillet*) ; goldfinch • 

t Roth-Vogel , Ger. (i. e. lled-bird). 

t AfisfDf, (from *rrr,£ p a .star) l 

§ IIoikiAk, varied (variegated). 

II Sometimes six intermediate quills of the tail are tipt with 
white, sometimes eight of these, and sometimes only four, or 
even two: and the Goldfinches have received appellations 
accordingly. Nay, the difference observed iu their song has 
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The female has less red than the male, and 
no black at all. The young ones do not 
assume their fine red till the second year : they 
are at first stained with dirty obscure colours, 
and, for that reason, they are called Gristts ; 
but the yellow on the wings appears early, and 
also the white spots <on the quills of the tail ; 
y6t these spots are of a duller white 

The males have a well-known and a pleasant 
warble. They begin about the 1st of March, 
and continue during the whole of the genial 
season : they chant even in the winter when 
kept in warm apartments, where they enjoy 
the temperature of spring f. ^Aldrovandus 

bcemattributed to the number of the smaljhs^^ *fhose 
which have^ix feathers tipt with white are said to warble 
the sweetest ; but this assertion is without foundation, for the 
number is often diminished by moulting, though the song 
remains invariably the same. Kramer says, that the quills 
o£L f, ie tail and of the wings are tipt with white in autumn, 
and are entirely black in spring : this needs to be qualified. 
I have beside me at present (Gth April) two cock Gold- 
finches, in which all the wing-quills except the first two and 
the six intermediate ones of the tail, are tipt with white ; 
and in which arc also the oval spots on the inner-side of the 
two lateral quills of the tail. 

* Observed before the 15th June. I have also remarked, 
that when the Goldfinches were quite young, their bill was 
brown, except the poinf and edges, which were whitish and 
transparent ; which is the reverse of their appearance when 
adult. 

t I have two which sang every day through the whole of 
this winter, kept in a close chamber, but without any fire. 
The greatest cold has not indeed been under eight degree* 
(fifty degrees Fahrenheit). 
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ranks them the second of the singing birds: 
Daines Barrington admits them only into the 
sixth place. . /They seem to have a greater 
facility in acquiring the song of the wren than 
that of any other bird*. This has been ex- 
perienced both by Salerne and Barrington. 
The latter indeed supposes, that this imitation 
was occasioned by the early impressions made 
by the notes of that little bird ; but we must 
either account in the same way for the case 
noticed by Salerne, or admit that there is a 
certain analogy between the organs of sound 
in the Goldfinch and the wren. 

In England, the Goldfinches from Kent are 
reckoned the best singers. 

These birds and the chaffinches ceu&u'uct the 
neatest and most compact nests. They con- 
sist of fine moss, lichens, liver-wort, rushes, 
small roots, and the down of thistles, inter- 
woven with great art, and lined with dry grass, 
hair, wool, and down : they generally place 
them in trees, and particularly on plums and 
walnuts, and commonly select the weak 
branches which shake the most. Sometimes 
they nestle in copses, and sometimes in thorny 
bushes; and it is said that the young Gold- 
finches bred in such situatJbns are of a darker 

i 

* Pkitos. Trans . 1773. Olina says, that the young Gold- 
finches which bear linnets, canaries, &c. acquire tlicir song. 
But I know of a young cock Goldfinch and a young hen 
linnet that were bred together ; and the Goldfinch retained 
his Jiative warble, while the linnet adopted and improved it. 
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plumage, but more sprightly, and sing better 
than others. Olina makes the same remark 
in regard to those hatched in jfthe month of 
August. The female begins to Way about the 
middle of spring, at first, five eggs, spotted' 
with reddish-brown near the large end *. If 
the nest be demolished, she makes # a second or 
even a third hatch, but the number of eggs 
diminishes each time. I have never found 
more than four eggs in the nests brought to 
me in July, nor more than two in those of 
September f . 

* Beion says, that the Goldfinches have commonly eight 
young ; but I have never found more than fiv^ eggs in about 
thirty nests^jbich I have seen. 

t The attachment of the female, says Sonnini, for its 
young is so strong, that nothing can divert her from the 
duties of incubation. The public prints of the year 1787 
have recorded an admirable example of the courageous .con- 
stancy of one of these little birds. In the neighbourhood wf 
Mayenne there arose a violent storm, accompanied with 
such hail as entirely destroyed the crops of the farmer : it 
broke the windows and tiles, and knocked down quadrupeds 
and birds, which, when the storm was over, were jound dead 
in the fields. In the* midst of this scene of destruction and 
terror, a Goldfinch, which had its nest in a garden, struck, 
and entirely stript of its feathers by the hail, remained upon 
her eggs, which she guauled from the storm ; and whfeh 'were 
near being hatched. Her sufferings, the imminent danger 
of losing her life? and the terrible confusion which surround- 
ed, gave way to her tenderness and maternal affection;- This 
interesting bird was observed to content herself with Re- 
pairing her broken nest in a very slight manner, that* she 
might not, by attending to her own comfort, neelfcst her 
*BS*- 
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These birds are much attached to their 
young; they feed them with caterpillars aud 
insects : if belli be caught together and shut 
up in the sauie cage, the parents will still con- 
tinue their care. It is true, that of four 
young Goldfinches which I treated this way, 
none lived more than a month ; but I attribute 
this to the improper choice of food, and not to 
the 'heroic despair which, it is pretended, 
prompts them to kill their offspring, and thus 
deliver them from slavery *. 

The cock Goldfinch ought to have only one 
female, and, that their union may be pro- 
ductive, both should be at liberty. It is some- 
what singular, that the cock Goldfinch, yhen 
shut in a volery, is not so much "disposed to 
pair with his own female as with the hen Can- 
ary f; or any other female of a warm tempera- 
ment. ^ 

* Gerini, and many others. It is even added, that if the 
young ones be reared in a cage by parents which are suffered 
to eiyoy freedom, these observing after some tiq}e the im- 
possibility of rescuing their brood from bondage, will out of 
compassion poison them with a certain herb. Such fables 
need op refutation. 

t It- is, said that the Goldfinches intermix with none of a 
diffe re nt species ; and that the eitfieriment has. been made 
without success in regard to the linnets. » But I confidently 
affirm, that with proper care we may obtain not only this, 
but many other combinations : for the siskins are still more 
easily reconciled to the society of the Canaries than the 
•G afdfinches, and yet it is said that, in case of rivalship, the 
Goldfinches are preferred by the hen Canaries. 
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Sometimes the hen Goldfinch breeds with the 
cock Canary, but this is unfrequent * ; and on 
the other hand, the ‘lien Canary, if separated 
from the males, will consort with the cock 
Goldfinch f. The female is the first to feel the 
ardour of passion, and endeavours, by all allur- 
ing arts, and assisted* by the still /nore power- 
ful influence of the genial season, to urge her 
languid paramour to consummate this physical 
adultery : and yet there must be no female of 
his own species in the volery. The prelimin- 
aries last commonly six weeks, during which 
time the hen Canary makes a complete laying 
of addle eggs, for which her incessant solicita- 
tions have not procured fecundatiotr ; what nt 
animals ma^ be termed lust, is almost always 
subordinate to the great end of nature, the re- 
production of the species. Father Bougot, 
whpm I have already quoted with approbation, 
has observed with attention the little manoeuvres 
of the variegated female Canary in such situa- 

* Father Bougot let a cock and hen Goldfinch into a 
volery where there was a great number of Canaries of both 
sexes. The male Canaries copulated with the hen Goldfinch, 
while the cock Goldfinch had no partner : which proves 
the ardour of the Canaries. 

f This circumstance is essential ; for Father Bougot 
assures me, that if the female Canaries have a fourth or' 
even a sixth of their number of males, they will not associate 
with the cock Goldfinch ; and that it is only when neglected 
by their own species that they join the stranger, in which 
case they always make the first advances. , 
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tions: she often approached the m|le Gold- 
finch, and squatted like a common hen, but 
with more expression, to< invite him to the 
fruition : at fir^jt he is deaf to her solicitations, 
but«. the flame 'steals upon him by degrees*: 
often he begins the embrace, and his resolu- 
tion as often fails ; at each attempt lie spreads 
his wings and gives vent to feeble cries. How- 
ever, after the union is accomplished, he pro- 
ceeds to discharge the duties of a parent; he 
assists his mate in constructing the nest f, and 
carries food to her while she is engaged in 
hatching, or in rearing her young. 

Though these constrained amours will some- 
times succgsd with a hen Canary and a wild 
Goldfinch, it is better to raise together those 
intended for breeding, anti not to pair them 
till they are two years old. The offspring re- 
sembles more the father in the shape of the 
bill, in the colours of the head and of flie 
wings, and in short in all the entremities, and 
the mother in the rest of the body : they have 
also been remarked to be stronger, and live 
longer; and to have a clearer natural warble, 
but to be not so docile in adopting the notes 
of our artificial music. 

* I have heard it alleged that the Goldfinch was a cold 
bird ; he may be so in comparison of the Canaries, but after 
he is roused, he appears much animated ; the male has 
frequently been observed to drop in an epileptic fit, while 
he chanted rapturously in the height of his passion. 

t They prefer moss and dry grass for the materials. 
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These hybrids are still capable of propagating, 
and when they are paired with the hen. Canary, 
the second generation has a manifest analogy 
to the. species of the Goldfinch*; so much 
does the male influence predominate in the tact 
of generation. • 

The Goldfinch flies low, but with an even 
continued motion, like the linnet' ; and not by 
jerks and bounds, like the sparrow. It is an 
active and laborious bird ; if not employed in 
pecking the heads of poppies, of hemp, or of 
thistles, it is constantly busy in carrying back* 
wards and forwards whatever it can find in its 
cage. One solitary male of this species is suf- 
ficient to disturb a whole volery ef Canaries } 
it teazes \he females while they are sitting, 
fights with their males, tears away the nests, and 
breaks the eggs. We should hardly conceive 
tl)at birds so lively and petulant could be so 
gentle and even so docile. They live in har- 
mony with each other, seek each other’s so- 
ciety, give marks of regard at all seasons, and 
seldom quarrel but about their food. They are 
not so peaceful with other birds; they beat the 
Canaries and Linnets, but, in their turn, they 
receive the same treatment from the titmouse. 
They have a singular instinct of always choos- 
ing to sleep in the highest part of the volery ; 
and we may naturally suppose a around of 


• Hebert. 
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quarrel will be afforded, when the other birds 
wiflr tibt give place to them. 

The docility > of the Goldfinches, is well 
known ithey cin be instructed without much 
troiible to perform several movements with 
accuracy, to fire a cracker, and to draw up 
small Cups’ containing their food and drink; 
but for this last purpose they must be clothed. 
This clothing consists of a small belt of soft 
leather two lines broad, with four holes through 
which the feet and wings are passed, and the 
ends joining "under the belly, are held by a 
ring which supports the chain of the cup. In 
solitude it delights to view its image in the 
mirror, fancying it sees another of its own 
species ; and this attachment to society seems 
to equal the cravings of nature ; for often it is 
observed to pick up the hemp-seed, grain by 
grain; ahd advance to eat at the mirror, imagin' 
ing; tid'dbubt, that it feeds in company. 

To • succeed in- breeding Goldfinches, they 
ought td be separated and raised singly, or at 
least UMch with the female with which it is 
intehded to be paired. 

The younger Madame Daubenton educated 
a whole hatch ; ' the young Goldfinches became 
tame at a certain age, and afterwards relapsed 
into the same savage state in which they would 
be found if bred by their parents in the field : 
they renounce the refinements! of man to enjoy 
the society of their fellows: — But this is not 
the only inconvenience of training them to- 

vojl. iv. • s 
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g&foftr ; they acquire an affection^ owb Oth«^. 
and when separated, to pair with a. female 
Canary, they are languid in then; amours are 
affected- by- the Gender remembrance of former 
friendships, and commonly die of melancholy*. 

Tim Goldfinches begin, to assemble in aur 
tuuw v and. during that season they, are caught 
among; the birds of passage which pillage our, 
gardens. Their natural vivacity precipitates 
them: into the snares; but to succeed well, itisne- 
cessary to have a.male that has been accustomed 
tp yng. They are not caught . by calls,; and 
they elude the bird of prey by taking shelter 
among the bushes. In winter they fly in numer- 
ous flocks, so that seven or eight may be 
killed. at a shot; they approach, the highways 
pear, which are thistles and wild succory ;, they 
shake off the snow to obtain the seeds and the 
caterpillars. In Provence they lodge in great 
numbers among the almond-trees ; when the 
cold. is intense they seek the cover, of thick 
bushes, and always near their, proper food. 
Those kept in the cage are commonly fed, with 
hemp-seed f. They live to a, great age; jGtesner 

* Of-five Goldfinches bred in the volery of -this lady, and 
paired -with hen Canaries, three remained inactive : the other 
two copulated, but broke the eggs, and died soon afterwards. 

■ t Though it is true in general that the granivorous birds: 
live Upon seeds, they also eat caterpillars, small grubs and. 
insects, and even feed their yoting with the last: they also 
devour with great avidity- small, rage of boited^veal; tro* 
such as. are reared prefer- in the e»d ; hemp and rape»seed to 
every other aliment. . .. , . . v- l 
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$tttf'6ne 'it' Ufcyence which was twenty-three 
yerifs old’; they were obliged once a week to 
scrape' its nails- and bill, that it might drink, 
eat, and sit upon its bar; its common food- 
was poppy-seedts ; its- feathers were all* turned 
White 1 ; it' ■ could not fly, but remained' in what- 
ever situatioi) it was placed. In the country 
where I reside it sometimes lives sixteen or 
eighteen years. 

They are subject to epilepsy, as I have al- 
ready observed*, and to melting of the fat; 
and the moulting often proves fatal to them. 

Their tongue is parted at the tip into small 
filaments ; the bill long, the edges of the lower 
mandible fitted into the upper; the nostrils 
covered with small black feathers;- the outer 
toe connected to the middle one as far as the 
first joint ; the intestinal canal a foot long ; 
slight traces of a caecum ; a gall bladder ; and 
a muscular gizzard. 

Total length of the bird five inches and some 
lines ; the bill six lines ; the alar extent eight 
or nine inches ; the tail two inches, and con- 
sists of twelve quills ; it is a little forked, and 
projects ten or twelve lines beyond the wings 

i 

* Owing, it is said, to a long slender worm which creeps 
under the flesh in the thigh, and sometimes pierces through 
the skin, but which the bird eradicates with its bill. I doubt 
uot the existence of these worms, which Frisch mentions ; 
but | suspect that they are not the cause of the epilepsy* 

t The young Goldfinches are not so long in proportion. 

} The shoulders of the male are black, those of the female 

s 2 
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cinereous ; ia the former the feathers at the base of the bill 
an black, in the latter they are brown. The young bird is 
grey-headed, and thence named by the bird-catchers a grey 
pate. The egg is pearly, with scattered bloody and blackish 
spots. ' 

The Goldfinch is spread over almost the whole of Europe, 
and in some parts of Asia and Africa, r $onnini say if iq 
Gree<», where it is called JZaredrino. 
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Though the Goldfinch when kept in the cage 
does not so soon lose its red tinge as the linnet, 
yet, like all the domesticated birds, it is subject 
to frequent and material alterations in its plum- 
ag&^f''-liave already noticed the varieties of 
aP^Htef sex, and also the numerous differences 
that occur Between individuals, in regard to the 
number and distribution of the small white 
spots of the tail and of the wings, and also with 
respect to the lighter or darker brown cast of 
the plumage. I shall here consider only the 
principal varieties' which I have examined my- 
self, or which have been described by others, 
and which appear to me as derived from acci- 
dental causes. 

I 

I. The; YELLOW - BREASTED GOLD- 
FINCH. It is not unfrequent to see Gold- 
finches which have the sides of 'their breast 
yellow, and the ring on their bill and their 
wing-quills of a lighter black. It has been 
supposed that they sing better than the others j 
it is certain that in the female the sides of the 
breast are yellow as in the male. 
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II. The GOLDFINCH with WHITE EYE- 
BROWS and FOREHEAD * What is com- 

* 

monly red about the bill, and the eyes, in birds 
of this kind, was white in the present. ■ Aldrcn 
vandus mentions no other difference. I have 
seen a Goldfinch in which the part of the head 
usually black was white. , 

III. The GOLDFINCH whose HEAD is 
striped with RED and YELLOW f* It was 
found in America, but probably carried thither. 
I have remarked in several Goldfinches, that the 
red of the head and throat was variegated with 
shades of yellow, and also with the blackish 
colour of the ground of the feathers, which in 
some parts gave a dark cast to the brilliant co- 
lours of the surface. 

IV. The BLACK -HOODED GOLD- 
FINCH J. The red peculiar to the Goldfinch 
is also found in this variety, but in small spots 
sprinkled on the forehead. Its wings and. tail 
are also as usual ; but the back and breast are of 
a yellowish-brown ; the belly and thighs of a 
pure white, the iris yellowish, and the bill and 
legs flesh-coloured. 

• Fringilla Carduelis, var. 1 . — lann. 

Carduelis Leucocepbalos. — Brit. 

Fringilla Carduelis, var. 2. — Linn. 

Carduelis Capite Striato,— -Brit. 

; Fringilla Carduelis, var 9. —Linn. 

Csritfdis Melanocephalos .— Briii ' 

The Swallow Goldfinch,- — Alb, 
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Albin 'was informed by a pe'rsoftlqf eredit, that 
this individual was bred by a female Goldfinch 
■with a male lark. Cut a single testimony is not 
sufficient to Support such an assertion ; Albin 
adds by way Of confirmation, that it bore some 
resemblance to the lark in its song and its 
habits. , 

V. The WHITISH GOLDFINCH * If we 
except the upper part of the head and the neck, 
which were of a fine red, as in the common 
Goldfinch, the tail, which was ash-brown, the 
wings, which were the same, with a bar of 
dirty yellow, the plumage of this bird was 
whitish. 

• 

VI. The WHITE GOLDFINCH t- That 

of Aldrovandus was, like the common kind, 
marked with red on the head, and some of The 
wing*featliers were edged with yellow; ail tire 
rest were white. a 

That of Abb6 Aubry had a yellow tinge 
on the superior coverts of the wings, some of 
the middle quills black through their outer half, 
and tipt with white ; the legs and nails white, 
the bill of the same colour, but blackish near 
the end. 

Iringdla Carduelis, var. 4. — I**s. 

Carduelis Albida: — Brit. 
t Fringilla-Cardueiis, var. 6. — Linn. 

Carduelis Candida. — Brit. 
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I saw q»e\at Baron de Coula’s, of which. the 
throat and forehead were of a faint red, therest 
of the head blackish; all the unde? ,part of the 
body white, slightly stained witfli ash-grey, but 
purer inimediately under the red, of the,Ah?Qaf, 
and which rose as far as the blapkigh, head* its 
wings yellow, as in* the eonunon Goldfinch; 
the superior coverts olive; the' restof /the 
wings white, with a cinereous cast Qn.the 
quills nearest the body ; the tail nearly of the 
same white; the bill of a rose-white, and 
very long; the legs flesh-coloured. This, va? 
riety is the more remarkable, being the pup- 
duction of nature ; it was caught full grown in 
the fields. . 

Gesner was told that Goldfinches are/ound 
entirely white in the country of the Orisons. , •; 

VII. The BLACK GOLDFINCH * Seyeral 
have been seen of that colour. That of Afperr 
naez, mentioned by Anderson, grew quite. blacky 
afterbeing long kept in a cage. — An instate 
precisely the same happened in the town.jyherg 
I live. , .,} .^5 

In the one described by Brisson, four qu|llspf 
the wings, from the fourth to the ts§y^n£b 4n« 
elusive, were edged with a fine sulphur-col^if 
on the outside, and white on the inside; the 
interior of the middle, qliills was also White, 
and one of thern was tipt with the Satrf&ChlatfO 

• Friogilla CardacJis, var 
Carduelis Nigra . — Brit 
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lastly, "the bill', the legs, and tye nails, were 
whitish*— *-But it is obvious th^t description 
presents only one view of a fleeting existence ; 
the object of general history is to trace the 
gradation- of appearances, and to connect the 
iudividnal with the species. 

There ate at present two Black Goldfinches 
at Beaune, of which I have obtained some in- 
formation. They are -two males, the one four 
years old, and the other of a greater age; each 
has undergone three moultings, and has 
as often recovered its beautiful colours : at 
the fourth moulting both have become of a 
pure glossy black ; they have retained this co- 
lour about* eight months, but it appears not 
more constant than the first, for xiow (March 
the twenty-fifth) they begin to perceive grey on 
the belly of one of these birds, red on the head, 
rufous on the back, yellow on the quills of^he 
wrhgS, and white at their tips and on the bill. 
It Wodld be curious to discover how £hese 
changes of colours are effected, by the food, the 
air, the temperature, &c. It is known that 
the Goldfinch which Klein electrified, lost !en- 
titetjH'in ther course of six months not only the 
red oitf its head, but. the fine lemon spot on its 
wfiigs. '■***' 

< ot . * • ' 4T- 

Vim The ORANGE-HEADED BLACK 
GOLDFINCH *. Aldrovandus found this bird 

* Frlngilla Cafduefis, var. 7. — Linn. 

Cerduelia Nigra Icterocephalos . — Brit. 

Carduelis Congener . — Ray and WM. 
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to be sovdinferent from thecommon •Golddft'cfe, 
that he regarded it as of another species be- 
longing to th s e same genus ; it was as large as 
the Chaffinch ; its eyes werfe proportionally 
larger ; the upper part of its body was btatfkisn, 
the head of the same colour, except that the 
anterior part near the bill was encircled by a 
ring of vivid orange; the breast, and the supe- 
rior coverts of the wings, of a greenish-blade 4 
the outer edge of the wing-quills the same, with 
-a bar of faint yellow, and not of a line lemon, 
as in the Goldfinch ; the rest of the quills black, 
variegated with white ; those of the tail black, 
the outermost one edged interiorly with white;; 
the belly cinereous brown. • - 

This vaflety of colour was not owing to the 
effects of confinement. The bird was caught 
near Ferrara, and sent to Aldrovandus. 

‘IX. The HYBRID GOLDFINCH*. Many 
of these have been observed, and it would be 
tedious and unnecessary to describe them all. 
We may assert in general that, as in the mule 
quadrupeds, they resemble the father most in 
the extremities, and the mother in the rest of 
the body. But these are not real Hybrids, for 
they are bred between congenerous birds, such 
as canaries, ^ldfinches, greenfinches, siskins, 

yellow buntings, and limfbts ; and they are ca- 

* 

* Fringilla Carduelis, var. 8. — Linn . 

Carduelis Hybrids. — Bris. 

The Canary G oldfinch. — Alb. mid Lath. 
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pable of propagation : nay, the b/aedfSeems to 
be improved by crossing, for th/y are larger, 
stronger, and have clearer voices, &c. One 
effect of this intermixture is a multiplication of 
the pretended ipecies. I -shall give an example 
in the siskin. 

The hybrid -of Albin was obtained from a 
cock goldfinch, separated in its tender age from 
the mother, and a hen Canary. It had the head, 
the back, and the wings, of the goldfinch, but 
with a slighter tinge ; the under part of the 
body, and the quills of the tail, yellow, the last 
tipt with white. I have seen some whose head 
and neck were orange ; -it seemed that the red 
of the mate was melted into the yellow of the 
female. 
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The most remarkdble property jt>f this bifS is, 
that the wings, which are rufous-coloured at the 
base, are marked with four transverse rays of 
different colours, and in this order, black, rust, 
black, white. The head, and all the upper part 
of the body as far as the end of the tail, are of 
a dull cinereous; the quills of tha wings black- 
ish; the throat white; the belly whitish, and 
the bill brown. This bird is f<gund 1ft the' ttact 
situated oft the west of the gulph bf Bothnia, 
near Lulhea. 

• * CHARACTER SPECIFICUS. 

Fringilla Lulknsis. F. fusca, pcctore humeruqtte rufis, 
alis nigris macula rufa, collo corporeque subtus albis.— *• 
Lath. Ind. Orn. i. p. 462. No. 63. 

Fringilla Lulensis. — Gmel.Syst. i.p.902. 

Carduelis Suecica. — Brit. iii. p. G3. 2. . . . , . > 

Le Charponneret k Quatre Raies. — Buff. parJSm i. 

xlviii. p. 169. ■'/ 

Lulean Finch.— Arct. Zool. ii. p. 380. B. — Lath. SyttAa. 

p. 278. 66. 

HABITAT 
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THAT A Bp RELATED TO THE GOLDFINCHES. 

I. 

THE GREEN GOLDFINCH, or the 
' # MARACAXAO* 

Edwards first figured and described this bird, 
which he tells us came from Brazil — In the 
male the bill, the throat, and the anterior part 
of the head are of a red more or less bright, ex- 

m 

* CHARACTER SPECIFICUS. 

Frinoilla Melba. F. viridis, facie caudaque rubris, ab. 
domine albo nigroque undulato. — Lath . Ind. Om. i. p. 451. 
No. 50. 

Frinoilla Melba. — O&b. Voy. ii. p. 320. — Gmd . Syst. i. 
p. 004. 

Carduelis Viridis. — Bris. App. p. 70. 

Lb Mabacaxao. — Buff, par Sonn . xlviii. p. 171. 

Grebn Goldfinch. — Edw. t. 272. (mas.) 128. (femina ,) 
— Lath. Syn . iii. p. 280. 52. ** 


in China, Brisilia. 
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cept a smallkpace between the bill and the eye, 
which is bluish ; the hind-part of the head and 
neck, and the\iack, yellowish-green ; the supe- 
rior coverts of the wings, and their middle 
quills, greenish, edged with red ;^the great quills 
almost black ; the tail, and its superior cov.erts, 
of a bright red; the.inferior cover taash-gpey ; 
all the under part of the body Striped trans- 
versely with brown on a ground which is-olive- 
green on the breast, and continually grows 
fainter till it becomes entirely white under the 
belly. This bird is about the size of the common 
Goldfinch ; its bill is of the same shape, and its 
legs grey. 

The female differs from the male, its bill 
being of a.yellow flesh-colour : the upper part 
of its head and neck cinereous ; the base of the 
wings and the rump yellowish-green, and so is 
the back, without any tint of red ; the quills of 
the tail brown, edged exteriorly with red wine- 
colour ; the inferior coverts white, and the legs 
flesh-coloured. 
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IL 

T«E YELLOW GOLDFINCH * 

AH those- who have mentioned this bird- give 
it tile* appellation of American Goldfinch ,* yet 
this term would not be proper till it was ascer- 
tained that. no. other Goldfinch existed in the 
New World, and- this- supposition is not only 
improbable; but absolutely false, for that of the 
preceding 1 article* is a native of Brazil ; I have 
therefore adopted another denomination, which 
characterises: its plumage. The bill is nearly 
of the- same shape and colour as the common 
Goldfinch ; the forehead black, which is pecu- 
liar- to < the male ; the rest of the head, the neck, 
the back, and the breast, shining yellow ; the 

* CHARACTER SPECIE ICDS. 

Fringilla Tristis. F. flava, fronte nigra, alis fuscis. — 
Lath. lad. Orn? i. p. 452. No. 04. 

Fringilla^RISTIS. — Gmel. Si/st. i. p. 007. 

Carpuelis Americana. — Bris. iii. p. 64. 3. 

Le Chardonnerkt Jaune. — Buff. PI. But. 202.1.2. — 
Buff, par Son ii. xlviii. p. 174. 

Green Sparrow. — Bauer, (imam p. 181 1 (faniua.) 
American Goldfinch . — .4 ret. Zool. ii. No. 242; — Edw. 
t. 274. — Lath. Svu. iii. p. 288. 57.— Id. Sup. p. 166. 

HABITAT 

America* — 4$ pollices longm W. 
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thighs, the Vower belly, the superior and io- 
ferior covert^ of the tail, yellowish-white ; the 
small coverts the wings yellow on the * out- 
side, whitish oh the inside, and tipt with white ; 
the great coverts black, and,;^Wifoinated.wh«ti 
white slightly shaded with brown, > Which form 
two transverse rays °that are very ^apparent on 
the black wings; the middle: quills of- these are 
tipt with white; those contiguous; to the, back 
and their coverts are edged with yellow;/ the 
quills of the tail amount to twelve, are, ef equal 
lengths, black above and equal, below; the late- 
ral ones white on the inside nearthetip; the bill 
and legs flesh-coloured. ; t , 

In the female the forehead is not. black, but 
of an olive-green; and all the upper part of 
the body is of the same colour ; the yellow of the 
rump, and of the under part of the body, is less 
brilliant; the black on the wings more dilute, 
and" on the contrary the transverse rays, arejnot 
so faint ; lastly, the belly, and the inferior co- 
verts of the tail, are entirely white, , , 

The young male is distinguished from ^he, fe- 
male by nothing but its black forehejg^ -,r. 

The female observed by Edwards, wsp.$bq$ »|p, 
alone in a cage, and yet layed, in the mpnth of 
August, 1755, a small egg of pearl-grey, and 
without spotsi; but, what is more uncommon, 
Edwards adds, that it moulted regularly twice 
a-year, in March and September. In winter the 
body was entirely brown ; but the head, wings, 
and tail, retained that colour only in summer, 
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The male died too soon for this //observation; 
but probably, like the female, ft would have 
dropt its feathers twice annually'/ and in that re- 
spect resemble the bengals, the widow-birds, 
ahd many othep natives of warm cjimates. 

In the subject observed by Brisson, the belly, 
the loins, the inferior coverts of the tail, and of 
the wings, were of the same yellow with the 
rest of the body; the superior coverts of the 
tail white-grey ; the bill, the legs, and the nails, 
white : bat most of these differences may be 
9wing to the different states in which the bird 
has been examined. £dwards drew it from the 
life, and his specimen appears besides to have 
been larger than that of Brisson. 

Catesby tells us that it is very raft in Caro- 
lina, more frequent in Virginia, and very com- 
mon in New York. The one figured in the 
PI. Ent. was brought from Canada, where fa- 
ther Charlevoix saw several of that species. 

Total length four inches and one-third ; the 
bill five or six lines ; the tarsus the same ; the 
alar extent seven lines and one-fourth ; the tail 
eighteen lilies, consisting of twelve equal quills, 
and stretching six lines beyond the wings. 


vot. iv. 
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Brisson calls this bird the little vine lin- 
net: but it appears to resemble the siskin, and 

* CHARACTER 8PECIFICUS. 

Fringilla Linaria. F. fusco griseoque varia, sbbtus 
albo-rufescens, fascia alarum duplici albida, vertice pecto- 
reque rubris. — Lath. Ind. Orn. i. p. 458. N«. 83. 
Fringilla Linaria. — Gmel. Syst. i. p. 917. 

Linaria Rubra Minor. — Raii Syn. p. 91. A. 3.— /Fi ill. 

p. 191. t. 48.— Brit. iii. p. 138. 31. 

Lb SlZBRIN. — PI. Enl. 151. f. 2. — Buff, par Sana, xlviii. 
p 184. pi. 113. fig. 1. 

Lesser Red-headed Linnet, or Redpoll.— Br. Zool. 
No. 132. t. 54. — Phil, Trans . lxii. p. 405. — A ret. Zool. ii. 
No. 202.— Will. ( Angl.J p. 260. t. 4G.-lMth. Syn. iii. 
p. 305. 75. — Id. Sup. p, 167. — Beta. Birds, i.p. 179. 


- • HABITAT 

* 

in Europe America, Groenlandia.— 5 pollice* longsu— la 
An^lise borealibus nidificat. W. 

c 

t In German, Zitzchcrlein , Meer»Ztnlein, Stock*het*fling$ 
(Stick Linnet), and Roth-plottigc henfling (Red Plated Lin* 
net); in Swiss, Sehopcrlc ; in Prussian, Tthetzke; in Swedish, 
Qr$fisisk&; the Greek name is Atyifo?. 
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its song is much inferior to that/ jf the linnet. 
Gesner tells us, that at Nureml/.rg it has the 
name of Tschlit-Scherle, on account of its sharp 
cry; he adds, tjiat it appears only once in five 
or seven years *, like the Bohemian chatterers, 
and arrives in immense flocks. We learn from 
tlifc relations of voyagers, that it sometimes 
pushes its excursions as far as Greenland f 

* Whatever is uncommon turns into the marvellous. Some 
say that the appearance of numerous flocks of the Lesser 
Redpolls forebodes a plague ; others, that they are rats 
metamorphosed into birds before the winter, and resume their 
proper form in the spring. In this way it is accounted for 
their ndt being found in summer. — Schwenckfei.d. 

+ “ Another bird appears in Greenland in the summer, 
which resembles the linnet, though smaller: it is distin- 
guished by its head, which is partly red as blood ; it may 
he fed with, oatmeal iu w inter. . . . Sometimes whole flocks 
of these birds alight on board, like clouds driven by the 
wind, when a vessel is eighty ora hundred leagues from laBd. 
They h&vc a pleasant song.” — Continuation dc l Hist, des Voy. 
May not those be the same birds which the Chinese breed in 
cages to,^gbt 1 “ These birds resemble linnets, and as they 

perform distant journeys, it will be the less surprising to find 
them in a country so remote ?” — Navarette. 

+ Fahricfhs observed the Redpolls in Greenland, where 
great numbers of them inhabit the bushy swamps. They 
leave that cold and foggy country in October, and return in 
Aprih In May they build their nest among the branches of 
the shrubs, and form it of three different beds : the first, 
which is the thickest, is composed of dry herbs, intermixed 
with small branches ; the middle bed is a mixture of feathers 
ai *d mosa; .the interior is formed of the down of the Erior 
phoru?n vaginatum> Linn . on which the female deposits five 
of a greenish-white, spotted, near the great end, 
^ith red. W- 
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Frisch iiifoAns us, that in Germany it arrives 
in, October Vmd November, and departs in 
Fehruary. ' „ 1 \ 

I, have said that it bears more Analogy to the 
siskin than .to the linnet; this Was the bjftiilcm 
of Gesner, and it is also that of Dr! Lottinger, 
who is well acquainted with th^se little birds. 
Frisch goes farther, for he asserts that the Sis- 
kin will serve for a call to allure the Lesser'fted- 
polls into snares in the time of passage;' and 
that the two species intermix and propagate 
with each other. Aldrovandus perCdivdd a 
strong likeness between the Lesser Redpoll and 
the goldfinch, which, except its red head; re- 
sembles much a siskin. A bird-catcher of great 
experience and little reading, told me ; thart he 
had caught many of the Lessdr Redpolls inter- 
mixed with siskins, which they were Vefy like, 
especially the females, only their plumage was 
darker, and their bill shorter. Lastly* LSriiueus 
says, that the Lesser Redpolls frequent places co- 
vered with alders, and Schwendkfeld'reckfdhSthe 
seeds of these trees among the aliihents #Klkli£hey 
prefer ; but the siskins are extremely fow of 
^ these seeds. The Lesser Red-pol Is eat ndt rape- 
seed like the linnet, but hemp-seed, the seed 1 of 
speckled nettles, of thistles, of ftsiit,' of ^difpies, 
and crop the Suds of young branches 6F'dak, ! &c. : 
they mix readily with other bijrcls : tj^y„ are 
particularly tame in winter, anil \vj4 1 then salto' v 
ns to approach very near them without being 
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scared *. In general, they have liitle timidity, 
and can. easily be caught with liny-twigs. 

The Lesser Redpoll freqrfen»s the woods, 
and often lodges in the oaks: it creeps along 
the trunk lik^f the titmouse, and also clings to 
the extremity of the small branches. Hence 
probably is derived the' name of Linaria Trun- 
colis and pdrhaps that of Little Oak. 

The Lesser Redpolls grow very fat, and are 
excellent eating. Schwenckfeld says, that they 
have a craw like the poultry, distinct from the 
small sac, formed by the dilatation of the oeso- 
phagus before its insertion into the gizzard : this 
gizzard is muscular, as is that of all the grani- 
vorous tribe, and many pebbles are found in it. 

In the male, the breast and the*top of the 
head are red, and there are two white transverse 
stripes on die wings; the rest of the head, and 
all the upper part of the body, mixed ^Ith 
brown and light rufous ; the throat brown ; the 
belly, and the inferior coverts of the tail and 
wings, rusty white ; their quills brown, with a 
complete border of a more delicate colour ; the 
bill yellowish, but brown near the tip ; the legs 
brown. Those observed by Schwenckfeld had 
cinereous backs. 

In the female, there is no red except on the 
head,. and it is besides less bright. 'Liunieus ex- 

* These remarks are Lottinger’s. Schwenckfeld relates, 
that a prodigious number of the Lesser Redpolls were caught 
m the beginning of. winter, A. D. 1002. . 

t i. e. Trunk Linnet. 
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eludes it entirely; but pferhaps the one which lie 
examined haabeen kept long in the cage. 

Klein relate! that having electrified in the 
spring one of these birds, and a goldfinch, with- 
out occasioning to them any fusible iiyury, 
they both died the following October the same 
night : but what deserves to be noticed is, that 
both had entirely lost their red tinge. 

Total length above five inches} the alar extent 
eight inches and a half ; the bill five or six lines; 
the tail two inches and a half, and somewhat 
forked, contains twelve quills, and projects 
more than an inch beyond the wings *. 

* It inhabits the whole extent of Europe, frpm Italy to the 
utmost verge of the Russian empire : it is also found, in the 
north of Asia and America. It is only half the size of the 
Greater Redpoll. It builds its nest among the alders, em- 
ploying for that purpose small sticks and wool, and lining it 
with hairs and down. It lays four eggs of a light sea-green 
colour, marked at the large end with reddish jpoip^s.— It 
breeds in the north of England, and resorts in docks to 'the 
southern counties in winter; and in that season it^feeils 
principally on alder-seeds. 

In the female the spot on the head is’ saffron-coloured, and 
not red. 
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Of all the granivorous birds, the goldfinch 
is .reckoned the nearest to the Siskin ; both 
have the bill elongated and slender near the 
point; both are gentle, docile, and lively. 

* CHARACTER SPECIFICUS. 

Fringilla Spin us. F. remigibus medio Iuteis, primis 
quatuor imMaculatis, rectricibus basi flavis apice nigria. 
— Lath . Ind. Orn. i. p. 452. No. 65.' • 

Fringilua Spinus. — Gmel. Syst. i. p. 914. 

Ligurinus. — Rttii Syn. p. 9. A. 5.— Will. p. 192. t. 46. 
— Bri». ui. p. 65. 

Le Tabin. — Buff. PI. Enl. 485. f. 3. — Buff, par Sonn. *Jviii. 
p. 192. pi. 113. fig. 3. 

Siskin, or Aberdevine. — Br. Zool. No. 129. t. 53. — 
A ret. Zool. ii. No. 243. — Id. p. 383. I. — Lath. Syn. in. 
p. 289. 58. — Id. Sup. p. 166. — Bev>. Birds, i, p. 171. 

HABITAT 

in Europa ; per kyemem in Anglia frequens in alnetis. W. 

t In German, Zintel, Zyschen, Zeislein , Engelchcn, Zising , 
Gruene Henfling (Green Linnet) ; in Italian, Lugaro, Lugarino, 
Luganelto, Lucarino; in Polish, Czizeck; in Turkish, Ut logon; 
in Swedish, Sitka, Green Sitka; in Greek, £«-»•(, A*»*fl»f, 
® ggwartf ; in Latin, Spinas, Acanthis, Thraupis, and Ligurinut, 
from fayvt, on account of the shrillness of its notes. 
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The fruits of. their intennixture are also tit to 
propagated — nome naturalists have been induc- 
ed by these analogies, to regard them as two 
contiguous species belonging to the same 
genus : indeed all the granjvorous birds mqy be 
classed together; for their cross-breed are pro- 
lific. Since this general character extends .to 
them all, it becomes the more* necessary to 
select the distinguishing features, and to tjace 
the precise boundaries of each species* 

The Siskin is smaller than the goldfinch ; its 
bill is proportionally shorter, and its plumage 
is entirely different: its head is not red, but 
black; its throat brown; the fore-part of. its 
neck, its breast, and the lateral quills. its 
tail, yellow ; the belly yellowish-white.; the 
under part of the body olive-green, speckled 
with black, which assumes a yellow cast on the 
rump, and still more yellow on the superior 
coverts of the tail. ... 

But 4n the more intimate qualities,; which 
result directly from organization orinstiuct, 
the differences are still greater. The Siskin 
has a song peculiar to itself, and much inferior 
to that of the goldfinch ; it is very fpnd of 
alder-seeds, which the goldfinch wiUt WCVer 
touch, and the Siskin, in its turn, i% indif- 
ferent about thistle-Seeds ; it creeps.^ *kmg is the 
branches, and suspends itself from ;thfir ; . ex- 
tremity, like the titmouse :-r-in shot#/ we 
might regard it as an intermediate.specieS' to 
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the titmouse and goldfinch. Besides, it is a 
birdof passage, and in its migrauons it fljes at 
a great height, aud is beard before it can be 
see*^ whereas the Goldfinch' continues with 
ds the whole jyear, and never flies very high : 
lastly, these mo birds are never observed to 
associate together. 1 

The Siskirf can be taught like the goldffiicli, 
to draw up the little bucket: it is equally do- 
cile, and though not so active, it is more cheer- 
ful; for* it begins always the earliest in the 
morning to warble, and to rouze the other birds. 
But, as it has an unsuspicious temper, it is 
easily decoyed into all sorts of snares, traps, 
springs, &c. and it is more easily trained than 
any other bird caught in the adult state. We 
need only to offer it habitually the proper sort 
of food in the hand, and it will soon become 
as tame as the most familiar canary. We % may 
even accustom it to perch upon the hand at the 
sound of a bell ; for if at first we ring at each 
meftl;- the subtle association of perceptions, 
which Obtains also among the animals, will 
afterwards rouze it to the call. Though the 
Siskin appears to select its food with care, it 
consumes much ; but its voracious appetite is 
subordinate to a noble passion : it has always 
in fhe volery some favourite of its own species, 
Cr if' fhat is not to be obtained, a bird of an- 
othW species, which it cherishes and feeds 
with’ the fondness of a parent. — It drinks 
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often*, b v ut seldom bathes ; it only approaches 
the qpargin oftthe water and dips its bill and 
breast, withoufanuch fluttering, except perhaps 
in hot weather. 

It is said that it breeds on th^ islands in die 
Rhine, in tranche -comt^, in Switzerland, 
Greece, and Hungary, and that it prefers the 
mountain forests. Its nest is very difficult to 
discoverf, which has given rise to a vulgar 
opinion, that the Siskin renders it invisible 
with a certain stone. Accordingly, our ac- 
counts are imperfect in regard to that subject : 
Frisch says that it conceals its nest in holes ; 
Cramer supposes the bird covers it with 
leaves, which is the reason that it is never 

* The bird-catehers lay lime twigs at the sideB of brooks, 
and arc very successful iu the capture. 

+ “ The bird-catchers in Orleans,” says Sa)erne, “ agree 
that (he discovery of a Siskin’s nest is a thing quite unheard 
of. It is probable, however, that some continue in the 
country, and breed near the banks of thc'Loiitet, among the 
alders, of which they are very fond ; and the more so as 
young ones are sometimes caught with limed twigs or in traps. 
M. Colorobeau assures me, that he found a nest with five eggs 
in tlte bleachfield of M. Hery de la Salle." Cramer tells us, 
that in the forests skirted by the Danube, thousands of youbg 
Siskins are found, which have not dropt their first feathers, 
and yet it is very rare to meet with a nest. One day when 
be was botanizing with one of his friends about the !6tb of 
June, they both saw a male and female Siskin , often fiy to- 
wards an alder with food in their bills ; but, though they 
searched with all possible care, they could neither hear nor 
see the young ones. 
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found* — Tfce best way to ascertain the point, 
would,, be to observe how they proceed when 
they breed in a vojeryj which, though the 
trial* has not hitherto succeeded, is still 
possible, : j. 

But it is more common to cro^s them with 
the canaries. There ■ seems . to be a great sym- 
pathy between the two species ; they shbw a 
reciprocal fondness at the .very first meeting, 
and, intermix indiscriminately*. When a Sis- 
kin is paired with a hen canary, he eagerly 
shares her, toils ; he is busy in carrying mate- 
rials for the nest, and arranging them ; and 
regularly disgorges food for the sitting female. 
But yet roost of the eggs are addle : for the 
union of hearts is not alone sulficient in gene- 
ration, and the temperament of the Siskin 
wants much of the warmth of the Canary. — 
The Hybrids resemble both parents. 

In Germany, the Siskins begin to migrate 
in October, or even earlier ; at this time they 
eat the hop seeds, to the great injury of the 
proprietors, and the places where they halt are 
strewed with leaves. They entirely disappear 
in December, and return in February f. Iu 
Burgundy, they arrive at the season of vintage, 
and repass when the trees are in flower : they 

\n.l 

'* Father Bougot, from whom I received these remarks, has 
■fdP fiVb years seen a hen Siskin breed thrice annually with 
the same cock canary, and the four following years twice 
annually with another canary, the first having died. 

t fruch. 
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are particularly fond of the blossoms of the 
appie-tree. \ 

In ProvenceV they leave the woods and de- 
scend from the" mountains about the end of 
autumn. At that time, they appear in flocks 
of more than two hundred, and sit all upon the 
same tree, or at a very little distance from each 
other. The passage continues fifteen or twenty 
days, after which scarcely any more are seen * * * § . 

The Siskin of Provence is rather larger, and 
is of a finer yellow than that of Burgundy f.-*- 
It is a slight variety of climate. 

These birds are not so unfrequent in Eng- 
land as Turner supposed J. They are seen as 
in other places, during their migration, and 
sometimes they pass in very numerous docks, 
and at other times in very small bodies. The 
immense flights happen only once in the course 
of three or four years, and some have supposed 
them to be brought by the wind §. 

The song of the Siskin is not disagreeable, 
though much inferior to that of the goldfinch, 
which it acquires, it is said, with tolerably fa- 
cility ; it also copies tlie canary, the linnet, 

• Note of the Marquis de Piolenc. ' 

f Note of M. Guys. 

t I mention tips on the authority ofWillughhy. ^Butthe 
authors of the British Zoology say, that jtbey ^v<jr ^W the 
bird in the couutry, and we must conclude thet n ^ at jlq^t 
rare in Britain. . ^ m 

§ Olina. “ In Prussia, myriads are caught up 
— Klein. 
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the pettychaps, &c. if it has an- opportunity of 
hearing tliem when young. * 

According, to Olina, this bird lives ten 
years# 1 ; the female of Father (’Rougot has reach- 
ed that age,v^ut we must observe that in birds 
the females always outlive the males. How- 
ever, the Siskins are little subject to diseases, ex- 
cept the melting of the fat, when they are fed 
with hemp-seed. 

The nMtie Siskin has the top of the head 
Mack, thereat of the upper part of the body 
olive, and slightly variegated with blackish; 
the small upper coverts of the tail entirely 
yellow; die great coverts olive, terminated 
with cinereous ; sometimes the throat is brown, 
and even black f ; the cheeks, the* fore-part of 
the neck, the breast, and the lower 90 verts of 
the tail, of a fine lemon-yellow; the belly 
yellowish-white ; the flanks the same, but 
speckled with black ; there are two olive or 
yellow transverse stripes on the wings, the 

* Those which toil at the bucket (a la galere) are much 
shorter lived. 

t AU the adult males have not a black or brown throat : 

I have bad some in which it was yellow, like the breast, and 
yet they had all the other characters of the males. I bad 
so opportunity to see this black spot form by degrees on 
one caught In the net ; it was at first j^out the si2e of a 
•mall pea, and extended insensibly to a length of six lines, 
and a breadth of four, in the space of eighteen months, and 
•t present (pth April) it appears still to grow. This Siskin 
seems to he larger than common, and its breast of a finer 
yellow. 
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quills of which are blackish, edged exteriority 
with an (!>live-green; the quills of the tail yel- 
low, except the two intermediate ones, which 
are blackish, echoed with olive-green ; they have 
all a black shaft ; the bill has brown {taint, 
the rest white, and the legs are grey. 

In the female, the upper part of the head is 
not black, but somewhat variegated with grey ; 
and the throat is neither yellow, brown, nor 
black, but white. 

Total length four inches and three-fourths ; 
the bill five lilies ; the alar extent seven inches 
and two thirds ; the tail twenty -one lines, some- 
what hooked, and projecting seven or eight * 
lines beyond the wings. 
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VARIETIES of the SPECIES of 
SISKINS. 

I. Ia the month of September last year, a 
bird was brought to me that had been caught 
in a trap, and which must have beeu bred be- 
tween the Siskin and canary; for it had the 
bill of the latter, and nearly the plumage of the 
.former : it had undoubtedly escaped from some 
volery. I .had no opportunity of hearing its 
song, or of obtaining progeny from h, since it 
died in March following; but M. Guys informs 
me, that in general the warble of these hybrids 
is varied and pleasant. The upper part of the 
body was mixed with grey, with brown, *and 
with a little olive-yellow ; which last was the 
principal colour behind the neck, and was 
almost pure on the rump, on the fore-part of 
the neck, and of the breast as far as the thighs; 
lastly, it bordered all the quills of the tail and 
wings, the ground of which was blackish, and 
ahnost all the superior coverts of the wings. 

Total length four inches and on^fourth ; the 
bill three lines and a half ; the alar extent seven 
inches and a half ; the tail twenty-two lines, 
somewhat forked, and projecting nine lines be- 
yond the wings ; the hind-toe was the longest. 
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The caophagus two inches three lines, dilated 
in the sha}>e of a small pouch before its inser- 
tion into the gizzard., which was muscular, and 
lined with a looVs cartilaginous membrane; the 
intestinal tube seven inches anttanerfourgi ; 
small gall-bladder, but no ceecuni. 

II. The NEW- YORK SISKIN*. We need 
only to compare this with the European Siskin, 
to perceive that it is a variety resulting from 
the difference of climate. It is rather larger, 
and has its bill somewhat shorter than purs ; it. 
has a black cap ; the yellow of the throat and 
breast ascends behind the neck, and forms a 
short collar ; the same colour borders most of 
the feathers^ on the highest part of the back, 
and appears again on the lower part of the back 
and on the rump ; the superior coverts of the 
tail are white ; the quills of the tail and of the 
wings are of a fine black, edged and tipt with 
white : all the under part of the body is dirty 
white. As the Siskins are roving birds, and fly 

* CHARACTER SPECIFICUS. 

FRINGILLA Tristis. F. olivaceo-fusca aubtus alba, collo 
pectore uropygioque flavis, remigibus rectricibusque 
nigris albo marginatis . — Lath . Jnd, Om. i. p. 462. No. G4. 
Yar. /3. _ 

LrTarin de ffcNouvELLE York. — Buff, par Soldi. ilViii. 
p. 208. — Pl.Enl. 292. f. 1. 2. — Lath. Sj/p. iir. p. 281; ‘ 


HABITAT. 


hi America. 


W. 
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very lofty, they may have migrated into North 
America, and suffered some changed in their 
plumage. 

III, The OLIVAREZ *. The upper part 
of the body is olive ; the under lemon ; the 
head black ; the quills of the tail and wings 
blackish, edged more or less with light yellow; 
the wings marked with a yellow stripe. So far 
it much resembles the European and the New- 
York Siskin, and its size and shape are the same. 
It is probably the same bird, which, being lately 
introduced into these different climates, has not 
yet undergone all the change. 

In the fepiale, the top of the head is of a 
brown-grey, and the cheeks lemon, «s also the 
throat. 

It has a pleasant song, and in that respect 
excels all the birds of South America. It is 
found near Buenos Ayres and the Straits of 
Magellan, in the woods which shelter it from 
the severity of the cold and the violence of 
the winds. The one which Commerson saw 
was caught by the foot between the two valves 
of a muscle. 

The bill and legs were cinereous ; the pupil 
blueish ; the mid-toe joined by its phalanx to 
the outer-toe; the hind-toe the thickest, and 
its nail the longest of all : it weighed an ounce. 

* Fringilla Spurns, nr. S. — Linn, 

Olivares. — Lath. — 3. p. 291. C. 

VOX.. IV. V 
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Total length four inches and a half ; the bill 
five lineH; the alar extent eight inches; the 
tail twenty-two lines, somewhat forked, com- 
posed of twelve quills, and projecting about an 
inch beyond the wings ; the wings consist of 
only sixteen feathers. ' 

' IV. The BLACK SISKIN*.- As there are 
black goldfinches with an orange head, so there 
are black Siskins with a yellow head. Schwfcnck- 
feld saw one of that colour in the volery of a 
Silesian gentleman ; all the plumage was black 
except the top of the head, which was yel- 
lowish. 

• Fringilla Spimis, var. 3. — lam:. 

' Ligurinus. — Brit. 
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* FOREIGN BIRDS 

■ • 

WHICH ArfE RELATED TO THE SISKIN*. 

I. 

THE CATOTOL *. 

This is the name given in Mexico to a small 
bird of the size of our Siskin, which has all 
the upper part variegated with blaJkish-fulv- 
ous, and all the lower part whitish, and the 
legs cinereous : it resides in plains, lives on 
the seeds of a tree called by the Mexicans 
hoauhtli, and sings agreeably. 

* CHARACTER SPECIFICUS. 

Frivgilla Cacatototl. F. nigricante fulvoque varia, 
subtus Candida. — Lath. Ind. Orn. i. p. 453. No. 67. 
Fringilla Catotol. — GmtI. Syst. i. p. 014. 

Ligurinus Mkxicanus Niger. — Brit. iii. p. 71. 6. 
Cacatototl. — Raii Syn. p. 174. 

Catatol. — Buff, far Sonn. xlviii. p. 453.»No. 67. 
Bi<ack Mexican Siskin. — Lath. Syn. iii. p. 292. 60. 

HABITAT 


V g 


•a Mexico. 


W. 
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II. 

THE ACATECHjTLI *. 

The little which we know of this bird 
evinces its relation to the Siskin: its size is 
nearly the same; its song the same; and it 
feeds on the same substances : its head and 
all the upper part of the body are greenish- 
brown ; the throat and all the under part 
white shaded with yellow. The Mexican name 
Acatechichictli , signifies the bird that rubs itself 
against the reeds : may not this allude to some 
of its habits? 

•character specificus. 

t 

PHingilla Mexicana. F. fusco-virescens, subtus albida. 

— Lath . Ind . Orn. i. p. 453. No. C0. 

Fringilla Mexicana.— Gmel. Syst. i. p. 914 . 
Ligurinus Mexicanus.— Brit . ill. p. 70. 5. 
Acatechichictli . — Raii Syn . p. 90. 3. 

L'Acatechili. — Ruff , far Sonn . xivlli. p. 218. 

Mexican Siskin. — iMth , Syn . iii. p. 292. ,68. 

habitat 

in Mexico, inter aruniliues. W. 
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THfi TANAGRES*: 

In the warm parts of America is found a very 
numerous genus of birds, some of which are 
called Tangaras at Brazil ; and nomenclators 
have adopted this name for all the species in- 
cluded. These birds have been supposed by 
most travellers to be a kind of sparrows ; in fact, 
they differ from the European sparrows only by 
their colours, and by a minute character, that 
the upper mandible is scalloped on .both sides 
near the point. They closely resemble the spar- 
rows in their instinctive habits : they fly low 
and by jerks ; their notes are for the most part 
harsh ; they may be also reckoned granivorous j 
for they live upon very small fruits ; they are 
social with each other, and, like the Sparrows, 
are so familiar, as to visit the dwellings : they 
settle in dry grounds, and never in marshes; 
they lay two eggs, and sometimes, though 
rarely, three : the sparrow s ofCayeunejhave seldom 
moreeggs, while those of Europe have five orsixj 

* TAN AGRA. 

CHARACTER GENEHICUS. 

Hottrum conicum, acuminatum, emargiuatura, bast s ub 
trigonum, apice declive. 
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st- 
and this ^difference is perceived in general be- 
tween birds of hot and those of temperate clim- 
ates. The smallness of the hatch is compen- 
sated by its frequent repetition, love being 
-cherished a/d maintained by dip continual and 
uniform warmth. * 

The whole genus of Tanagre^, of which we 
know more than thirty species, exclusive of va» 
rieties, seems confined to the new continent; 
for all those which we have received were 
brought from Guiana and other countries of 
America, and not from Africa or India. This 
multitude of species is not surprising; for, in 
general, the number of birds in the torrid zone 
is perhaps ten times greater than 'in other re- 
gions, because nature is there more prolific, and 
less disturbed in her operations by the interfer- 
ence of man ; because forests are there more 
frequent, subsistence is more plentiful, and the 
colds of winter are unknown: and die natives of 
the tropical countries, rioting in a perpetual 
abundance, are totally exempted from the risks 
and dangers of a migration, and seldom are 
obliged even to shift from one haunt to another. 

To avoid confusion, we shall range the thirty 
species of Tanagres into three divisions, adopt- 
ing the characters from the most obvious differ- 
ence, that of size. 



( S95 ) 


i 

THE GRAND TANAGRE* 


« First Species'. 


This is represented No. 205, PI. Enl. by the 
appellation ©f the Tanagre of the Woods of 
Cayenne; because I was told that it always 
came out of the extensive forests: but M. 
Sonnini of Manoncour has since informed me 
that it also lodges often in the bushes in open si- 
tuations. The male and female, which are much 

# CHARACTER SFECIFICUS. 

m 

Tanagra Maqna. T. fusco-olivacea, fronte genisque coe- 
rulei*, striga maxillari nigra, gula crissoque rubris, super* 
ciliis tnaculaque guise albis. — Lath. Ind. Om. i. p. 422. 
No. 8. 

Tanagra Magna. — Gmel. Syst. i. p. 890. 

Lb Grand TANGARA. — Buff, par Sonn. xlviii. p. 268. 
pi. 114. f. l s 

Lb Tangara des Grands Boisde Cayenne ,—Pl.Enf- 
205. 

Grand Tangara. — Lath. Syn. iii. p. 22(J. 


HABITAT 

in Cayanse, Guianse densis sylvis. 


W. 
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alike, commonly fly together. They live on 
, eip^Uifrults, and sometimes eat the insects that 
prey on plants* 

The figure Vi 11 give a distinct idea of this 
bird. It is. entirely a new species. 





( *97 ) 


THE CRESTED TAN4GRE*. 

V 

Second Species , 

* 

This bird is not quite so large as the preced- 
ing, and is proportionally thicker. It owe? its 
name to a small crest which it can erect at plea- 
sure, and which distinguishes it from all the 
other Tanagres. 

It is very common in Guiana, where it lives 
on small fruits. It has a shrill ory, like that 
of the chaffinch, but has not the soug of that 
bird. It is found only in the cleared spots. 

•character specificus. 

Tanagra Cristata. T. nigricans, crista aurantia, gala 
uropygioque fulvis. — Lath. Ind.Orn. i. p. 422. No. 9. 
Tanagra Cristata. — Gmel. Syst. i. p. 898. 

Tangara Cayanensis' Nigra Cristata. — Brit. 5qp, 
p.65. t.4.f. 8. 

La Houppette. — Buff. PI. Enl. 7. f. 2. et 301. f. 2*— 
Buff, par Satin, xlviii. p. 261. 

Crested Tanager. — Lath. Syn. lit. p. 221. 8. 

HABITAT 

w. 


in Guiana. — 0$ pollices longa. 
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THE. VIOLET TANAGRE*. 

i 

Third Species. , 

* 

Wx are indebted to the late M. Commerson 
for, our knowledge of this bird : it is well pre- 
served in his collection : he had called it the 
Black Bunting ( Bruant Noir ), which is very 
improper. — It is of a deep, violet on the body, 
and even on the belly, with sotne greenish re- 
flections on .the wings and tail. 

It measures from the end of the bill to that 
of the tail eight inches ; its bill is blackish, and 
eight or nine lines in length ; its . tail, which is 
not ‘taper, is three inches long, and projects 
eighteen lines beyond the wings ; the tarsus is 

* CHARACTER SPECJFICUS. 

Tan agra Bonariensis. T. atro-violacca, alis caudaqne 
viridi-nitentibus. — Lath. Inti. Orn. i. p. 430. No. 36. 
Tanagra Bonariensis. — Gruel. Syst. i. p. 898. 

Lb Tangavio. — Buff. PI. Enl. 710. — Buff, par Sonn. xlviii. 
p. 364. , 

yiOLET Tanager. — Lath. Syn. iii. p. 222. If. 

HABITAT 


in Bonaria. — 8 pollices longa. 


W. 
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about an inch^long, and blackish, as well as the 
toes; the nails are thick and strong. 1 

In the female the head is of a shining black, 
like polished steel ; all the rest of the plumage 
is of aii uniform blue. On the'upper part of the 
body, howeve^, and on the rump, are some tints 
of a shining black. 

The Violet: Tanagre is found at Buenos Ayres, 
and probably in other parts of Paraguay. We 
are unacquainted with its mode of life. 



( *» ) 


THE SCARLET TANAGRE*. 

« 

Fourth Specie*. , 

This bird is the same with the cardinal of 
Brisson, and with the scarlet sparrow of Ed- 
wards. To it we should also refer, first, the 
two red and black sparrows of Aldrovandus: 
the only difference being that the one happened 
to lose its tail, and this defect has bedn convert- 
ed by AldroVandus into a specific character, in 
which error he has been copied by all the orni- 
thologists Secondly, the Tijepiranga of 

* ...... 

* CHARACTER SPECIFICUS. 

Tanagra Rubra. — Lath. Ind. Om. i. p. 421. Var. 0. 
Mbrula Brasilica. — Raii Syn. p. 06. 8. — Will. p. 142. — 
Id. (Angl.) 185. 

La Tangara du Canada. — PI. Enl. 156. 1. 

Lb Scarlat. — Buff . iv. p. 245. 

Scarlet Sparrow. — Edw. t. 343. — Lath. Syn. iii. p. 217. 

. HABITAT 

in America. W. 

f Tanagra Brasilia, var. 2 Gruel. 

The Bumpless Blue and Red Indian Sparrow. — Will. 
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Marcgrave *. Thirdly, the Chiltototl f of Fer- 
nandez. Fourthly, and lastly, tl}e Brazilian 
Blackbird of Belon, which received that name 
from those who first imported it into France. 
Aldrovandiu has copied Belon. The descrip- 
tions coincide in every respect, except in the 
songs of these birds ; and I observed that those 
which chanted were larger, had a brighter red 
tinge on the plumage, and also on the superior 
coverts of the wings, &c. which makes it 
very probable that they were the males ; indeed, 
in almost all kinds of birds it is the males that 
are musical. 

It would also appear, that in the male the 
feathers op the head are longer, and form a sort 
of crest, as Edwards has figured, it. Thishas 
led some travellers to say that there are two kinds 
of cardinals in Mexico; one crested, which 
sings agreeably, and the other smaller, which 
sings not at all. * 

These birds belong to the warm climates of 
Mexico, Peru, and Brazil ; but are rare in Gui- 
ana. Belon tells us that in his time the mer- 
chants who traded to Brazil drew considerable 
profit from the importation of them. Probably 
the feathers were employed to ornament the 

* Mr. Latham reckons the Tijepiranga to be the female tff 
the Hooded Tanagre ( Tanagra Pileata). 

+. This is the Tanagra Brasilia of Linnaeus, the Cardinalit of 
Briston, and the Brasilian Tanager of Latham. Its specific 
character : — “ It is scarlet ; its wings and tail black.” It is 
•ix inches and one-fourth long. 
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robes and other dresses then in fashion, and 
these birds were more numerous than at 
present. . 

We may presume that when travellers talk of 
the warble of the cardinal, they meian the §car 
let Tanagre ; for the Crested Cardinal is of the 
genus of the grosbeaks, and consequently a 
silent bird. With regard to this point, Salerne 
contradicts himself in the same page. It is 
universally admitted that this Tanagre has an 
agreeable warble, and is susceptible even of 
instruction. Fernandez relates that it is found 
particularly at Totonocapa in Mexico, and 
sings delightfully. 

We reckon the following varieties of this 
species : — r 

First, The Spotted Cardinal*, mentioned by 
Brisson, which differs from the Scarlet Tanagre 
only because some feathers of its back and 
breast *aift edged with green, which form spots 
of the same colour, and of a crescent shape. 
Aldrovandus calls this the Short-tailed Black- 
bird. 

Secondly, The Collared Cardinal f, mentioned 
by Brisson. It has not only the same size and 
colours as the Scarlet Tanagre, but the small 
coverts, and the edges of the quills of the 
“ wings, are blup, and on each side of the neck are 
two great spots of. the same colour,' they are 
contiguous, and shaped like a crescent. But 

» - . 1 \ •„> ' v - 

* Cardinalus Nwvius. — Bris. 
t Cardinalis Torquatus. — Bgfr, 
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Brisson copies his descriptions of the collared 
and spotted Cardinal from Aldrovapdus, who 
saw only the figures of these two birds, which 
renders their very existence doubtful. Indeed, 
I should not have taken notice of them, did 
not the nomenclators insert them in their ca- 
talogues. # 

Thirdly, The Mexican bird which Fernandez 
calls : The Parrot-coloured Mexican Bird \ and 
which Brisson describes under the name of 
Mexican Cardinal. Hernandez says only, “This 
bird, from the lower part of the bill (which is 
somewhat hooked, and entirely cinereous) as far 
as the tail, including the whole of the belly, is 
of a minium tinge. The same colour is spread 
over the rump, and part of the bqpk ; but near 
tile wings it receives a greenish tinge that gra- 
dually increases from thence to the neck, which 
is quite green. The head has an amethystine or 
hyacinthine tinge. The circle which «*.3unds 
the pupil is very white, and the orbits of a deep 
coerulean. The origin of the wings is yellowish ; 
their quills hyacinthine, and marked with a 
greenish streak. The tail is entirely amethys- 
tine, without any mixture of green, and more 
dilute near the end. The legs, which have three 
toes before, and one behind, are of a cinereous- 
violet.” 

These birds fly in flocks, and are easily 
caught with nooses, and other snares. They 
are readily tamed ; are fat, and good to eat. 
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THE CANADA TANAGRE*. 

f 

4 fl 

Fifth Species. 


This bird differs from the scarlet tanagre by 
its size and plumage; it is smaller, and of a 
light flame-colour ; its bill is entirely of a lead- 
colour, and has none of the peculiar characters ; 
while in the scarlet tanagre, the upper part of 
the bill is of a deep black, aud the point of the 
lower mandible black, the rest of it white, and 
bellied transversely. 

The scarlet tanagre is only found in tlie 
warmer parts of South America ; as in Mexico, 
Peru, and Brazil. The Canada Tanagre occurs 
in mairy^iracts in North America ; in the coun- 

# CHARACTER SPECIFICUS. 

Tanagba Rubra. T. rubra, alis caudaque nigris, rectri- 
cibus apicc albis. — Lath. Ind. Orn. i. p. 420. No. 3. 

Tan aora Rubra. — Omel. Syst . i. p. 889. 

Cabuinalis Canadensis. — Brit. iii. p. 48. t. 28. t. 2. f.6. 
Lb Tangara du Canada. — Buff, par Sonn. xlviii. p. 278- 
-Red Tanager. — -Arct. Zool. ii. No. 237. — Lath. Syn. iii. 
p. 217. 3. 


HABITAT 


w. 


in Canadx sylvis, — 6} polliccs longa. 
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try of the Illinois*, in Louisiana, f, and in 
Florida so that there is no reason »to doubt 
that these birds are of distinct species. 

It is accurately described by I^risson. He has 
properly obsei ved, that the red colour of its 
plumage is mur*h lighter than in the scarlet 
tanagre. The superior covprts of the wings, 
and the two qiylls next the body, are blackball 
the other quills of the wings are brown, and 
edged interiorly with white to their extremity ; 
the tail cousists of twelve black quills, termi- 
nated by a small border of light white; the la- 
teral quills are rather longer than those of the 
middle, which makes the tail somewhat forked. 

* “ It is scarcely more than a hundred leagues south of 
Canada that the cardinals begin to be seen. Their song is 
sweet, their plumage beautiful, aud their head wears a crest.” 
— Charlevoix. 

t Le Page Dupratz. ' # 

l “ On Wednesday arrived at the port (of Havannah) a 
bark from Florida loaded with cardinal-birds' skins and 
fruits. . . . The Spaniards bought the cardinal-birds at so 
high a price as ten dollars a-piece, and, notwithstanding the 
public distress, spent on them the sum of 18,000 dollars.” — 
Gkmblli Careri. 


VOL. IV. 


X 
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THE MISSISSIPPI TANAGRE*, 

Sixth Specie*. 

Tins, is a new species. It resembles much the 
Canada tanagre, only its wings and tail are not 
black, but of the same colour with the rest of 
the body. Its bill is larger and thicker than in 
any of the tanagres ; and also the mandibles 
are convex and inflated, which is uncommon 
even in any kind of the birds. — This character 
is badly expressed in the Planches Enluminks. 

It is much inferior to the scarlet tanagre in 
point of song. It whistles so loud, and so shrill, 
that it would stun one in the house, and is lit 
only to be heard in the fields, or the woods. 
“ In summer,” says Dupratz, “ we frequently 

* CHARACTER SPECIFICUS. 

Tan agra Mississippi;!;. sis. T. tola rubra. — Lath.lnd. 
Om. i. p. 421. No. 5. 

Tanagra Mississippknsis. — Gmrl. Syst. i. p. 889. 

Le Tangara (in Mississippi. — ■Buff', par Sonn. xlviii. 

p. 281. 

Mississippi Tanagkr. — Lath. Sjn. iii. p. 218. 5.- 
HABITAT 


in America. 


W. 
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A 

hear this cardinal in the forests, and in winter 
only on the banks of rivers after it has 
drank : during that season *it never quits its 
lodgment, but guards the provisions which it 
has stored. Sometimes it collects as much as a 
Paris bushel of maize, which it covers artfully 
with leaves, and then with small branches or 
sticks, and allows only a small opening by which 
to enter into its magazine.” 
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THE BLACK-FACED TAN AG RE*. 

f 

Seventh Species. 

< 

This new species was presented to the king’s 
cabinet by Sonuini de Manoncouv. Its plumage 
is of an uniform cinereous ; somewhat lighter 
under the belly, except the fore-part and the 
back of the head, of the throat, and of the top 
of the breast, which are spread with black. The 
wings and the tail arc also cinereous, but deeper 
cast than the upper part of the body ; the quills 
of the wings arc edged exteriorly with a lighter 
ash-colour, and those of the tail with a still more 
dil ute s hade. 

This bird is the seventh of this genus in 
point of size. Its total length is seven inches ; 

* CHARACTER. SPECIFLCLS. 

Tanagra Melanopis. T. cinerea, capitc anterius collo- 
que toto inferiore nigri.s. — Lath. Ind. Orn. i. p. 422. No. 10. 
Tanagra Atra. — Gmel. Sytt. i. p. 898. 

Le Camail ou i. a Cravatte. — Buff. PL Enl. 714. f. 2.— 
Buff', fuir Sow. xlviii. p. 284. pi. 115. f. 1. 

Black-faced Tanager. — Lath. Syn. iii. p. 222.10. 

HABITAT 


iu Guiana. — 7 pollices longa. 


W 
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the bill nine lines ; the upper mandible white at 
the base and black at the tip, the louder is en- 
tirely black ; the tail is somewhat tapered, three 
inches and one-fourth long, and, projects two 
inches beyond the closed wings. 

It is found iu Guiana in the cleared spots, 
but is very rare, and has been noticed by no 
author. 



< »i* ) 


Tits BLACK-HEADED TANAGfttl*. 

t> 

f 

' Eighth Species. 


This is also a new species, and presented by 
Sonnini. It is of the same size with the pre- 
ceding; its length seven inches; its head, wings, 
and tail, of a fine glossy black ; the rest of the 
body gilded dark brown, deeper on the fore- 
part of the neck and on the breast ; its legs 
are brown ; its tail, though tapered, is three 


# CHARACTER SPEC1FICUS. 

Tanagra Atricapilla. T. rufo-rubra, capite alis can- 
daque nigris, striga alarum alha. — Lath. Ind. Om. A 
p. 423. No. 13. 

Tanagra Atricapilla. — Gmel. Sytt. i. p. 898. 

Le Mordore'. — Buff", par Sontt . xlviii. p. 286 . 

Le Tangara Jaune i Tete Noire de Cayenne. — Pt- 
Enl. 809. f. 2. 

Black-headed Tanager. — Lath. Syn. iii. p. 224. 13. 
HABITAT 


in Guiana, rare. — 7 pollices longa. 


W. 
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inchss long, and projects fifteen lines be- 
yond the wings ; the bill is black, and<nine lines 
long. 

We are totally unacquainted# with its habits. 
It is found in Guiana, and is still more rare than 
the preceding.* 



( ) 


THE FURROW-CLAWED TA- 
NAGRE*. „ 

Ninth Species. 

The nails have on each side a small furrow, 
running parallel to the edges. It was brought 
by Commerson, and as it resembles the tanagres 
in every other respect, it is more than probable 
that it came from South America. 

The head of this bird is striped with black 
and blue ; tho anterior part of the back is black- 
ish, and the posterior bright orange ; the upper 
coverts of the tail olive-brown ; the upper co- 
verts of the wings, their quills, and those of the 
tail, are mack, edged exteriorly with blue; all 
the under part of the body is yellow. 

* CHARACTER SPECIFICU8. 

Tan agra Striata. T. nigra, subtus flava, capite cceruleo 
nigroque striato, dorso infimo aurantio. — Lath, Ind. Om. i. 
p. 423. No. 14. 

Tan AGRA Striata. — Gmel. Syst. i. p. 899. 

'L’Onolet. — Buff. par Sonn, xlviii. p. 288. 
Furrow-clawed Tanager. — Lath. Syn. iii. p. 224. 14. 

HABITAT 


in America australi.— 7 pollices longa. 


W. 
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Total length near seven inches; the bill eight 
lines, and furrowed near the point* as in the 
tanagres; the tarsus nine lines, and the mid-toe 
the same. , 

Commerson has left no particulars with re- 
gard to its Habits. 



( *« ) 


THE BLACK TANAGRE and tH 6. 
RUFOUS TANAGRE * ' 

7Vj?M Species . 

Sonnini informs us, that these constitute 
only one species, and that the one represented 
PL Enl No. 179, fig*. 2, is the male, and that 
of No. 711 the female. The female is entirely 
rufous, and the male entirely black, except a 
white spot on the top of each wing. — They are 
common in the cleared parts of Guiana; and, 
like the others, eat small fruits, and sometimes 
insects. Their cry is shrill, and they have no 
song. They appear in pairs, and never in flocks. 

CHARACTER SPECIFICUS. 

Oriolus Leucoptbrus. O. niger, macula alarum alba. 

— Lath . bid. Orn . i. p. 183. No. 31. ( mas.) 

Oriolus Leucopterus. — Gmd. Syd. i. p. 302. 

Le Tangara Noir. — Buff . Pl. Enl. 170. f. 2. — Buff* par 
Sonn. xlviii. p. 200. 

Guiana Tan ager. — Lath. Syn . iii. p. 225. 
White-backed Maize Thief.— Arct. Zvol ii. No. 141. 
Kahn. It. 

* White-winged, Oriole. — Lath. Syn. iLp. 440. t.in tit. 

O. fusco-cinnamomeus, subtus cinerascens. — (Femina.) 

Le Tangara It oux.-Buff. iv. p. 257. — PL Enl. 711. 
Guiana Tan ager.— Lath. Syn. iii. p. 225. (femina*.) 

HABITAT 

* 

i- rsvnna Surinamo. — 8 pollices lougus. W* 
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THE TURQUOISE TAN AGEE*. 

t 

Eleventh Species. 

All the lower parts of the body, the upper 
part of the head, and the sides of the neck, are 
deep or turquoise-blue; the forehead, the wings, 
and the tail, are black ; there are also some spots 
of black, near the legs, and a broad bar of the 
same below the breast. — This bird is found in 
Guiana, but is not frequent. 

* CHARACTER SPECIFICUS. 

Tanaora Brasilibnsis. T. nigra, subtus alba, juguto 
uropygioqae ccerulcscentibus, facie pecMfWpie nigri». — 
— Lath. Ind. Om. i. p. 4*24. No. 15. 

TANAGRA BRASILIENSIS. — Gmel. Si/st. i. p. 895. 

Cceri" lea. — Bris. iii. p. 9. 4* 

ti l. f. 4. 

LkTangara Bleu du Bresil. — 1Y. Enl. l *19. f. 1. 

Le TURQUIN. — livf. par Sunn, xlviii. p. 293. 

ElOtotoTl, seu AVis Spicje Mayzii. — RaiiSyn. p. 170, 
GUIRAJENOIA.— lEiil. p. 174. — Id. ( Angl.) p. 241» 
Turquoise Tanager. — Lath. Syn. iii. 2*25. 16. 

HABITAT 


in Brasilia. — 6 pollices longa. 


W. 
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THE RED-BREASTED TANAGRfc\ 

Twelfth Species. 

c 

The French settlers in Cayenne have given 
this bird the name of Silver-bill ( Bec-cP argent ), 
which expresses a remarkable specific character; 
viz. that the base of the lower mandible ex- 
tends under the eyes, and forms on each side a 
thick plate, whipli, when the bird is alive, looks 
like the brightest silver ; but this lustre tarnishes 
after death. It is imperfectly represented in 
the Planches Eriluminles. Edwards has given an 
excellent figure of this bird under the name of 
Red-breasted Blackbird; he is deleived indeed 
in regard to the genus, but he has hit the dis- 
criminating features. 


CHARACTER SPECIFICUS. 

Tanagra Jacapa. T. atra, fronte jugulo pectoreqne 
coccineis. — Lath. Ind. Orn. i. p. 410. No. 1. 

Tanagra Jacapa Gmel. Si/st. i. p. 888. 

CARDINALIS PurpuRBA. — Bril. iii. p. 49. 20. t. 3. f. 2. 8. 1 
Lb Cardinal Pourpre Enl. 128. f. 1. 2. 

Lb Bec.d’Argent. — Buff, par Sana, slviii. p. 205. 
Red-breasted Tanagre. — Lath. Syn. iii. p. 214. 1. — 
^ Edw. t. 267. 


JIABITAT 

in Cayana, Guiana, Mexico.— -6 \ poltices longa. "W. * 
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The to.tal length is six inches and a half, and 
tliat of the bill nine liues, which is black on the 
upper part; the head, throat, and* breast, are 
purple, and the rest of the body black, with 
somq purple tints. The iris is'brown. The fe- 
male differs from the male, not only in the 
colour of its bill, but in those of its plumage; 
the upper pajt of the body is brown, with some 
'shades of obscure purple, and the under part 
reddish; the tail and usings are brown. 

Another discriminating character of the male, 
is a sort of half-collar round the occiput, formed 
by long purple bristles, which project near three 
lines beyond the feathers. We are indebted to 
Sonnini fqr this remark ; and also for our ac- 
quaintance with this and all the other tanagres 
of Guiana. 

This bird js more numerous than any of. 
the tanagres in the island of Cayenne and in 
Guiana ; and it probably occurs iu«£»any other 
warm countries of America, for Fernandez gi^s 
the same account of a Mexican bird that fre- 
quents the vicinity of the mountains of Tepuz- 
cullula. It feeds upon small fruits, and also 
upon the large pulpy produce of the bananas, 
&c. when they are ripe ; but eats no insects. 
It haunts the clearest spots, and does not shun 
the neighbourhood of dwellings, and even visits 
the gardens. However, the Red- breasted Tana- 
gres are also very common in desert tracts, ancf 
even in the glades of the forests : for in spots 
where the trees are levelled by the hurricanes. 
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and where the sun darts <his burning rays, there 
are generally some of these birds, though 
always in pairs, and never in flocks. 

Their Hest is cylindrical, and somewhat curyr 
ed, which they fasten horizontally between the 
branches, thexjntrance being below ; so that- the 
rain, from whatever direction it beats, cannot 
penetrate. It is six inches long, and four 
inches and a half in diameter ; it is constructed 
with straws and the dry leaves of the Indian 
flowering reed *, and the bottom is well lined 
with broader portions of the same leaves : — it 
is generally fixed in the loftiest trees. The 
female lays two elliptical eggs, which are 
white, and covered at the thick end t with small 
spots of light red, which melts away as it ap- 
proaches the other end. 

Some nomenclators have given this bird the 
same of Cardinal, but improperly : others have 
supposed A’tat there is an obvious variety in this 
sjipcies. In Mauduit’s cabinet we saw a bird 
whose plumage is pale rose-colour, variegated 
with grey ; I am rather inclined to think, thjit 
|his difference is occasioned by moulting. 


* Carina Indica. — Linn* 
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THE SAINT DOMINGO TANAGRE', 

9 

Thirteenth Species . 

» 

This tanagre is called the Slave in'Saint Do- 
mingo ; and yet we are not told whether itj can 
he bred in a cage, or is gentle and familiar as 
the name seems to import. Perhaps it owes 
the appellation to this circumstance: — the 
crested fly-catcher in Saint Domingo, and the 
forked-tai? fly-c^tchcr of Canada, are termed 
Tyrants, and are much larger an cb stronger th^n 
this bird, which also feeds on insects. 

The Saint Domingo Tanagre bears some re- 
semblance to the thrushes; the colours, and 
particularly the speckles on the Sfeast, are si- 

* character specificus. 

Tanagra Dominica. T. nigro-maculata, supra olivaceo- 
fusca, subtus albida. — Lath. Ind. Orn. i. p. 424. No. 16. 
Tanagra Dominica. — Gmel. Syit. i. p. 895. — Bris. iii. 

p. 37. 21. t. 2. f. 4. * 

t'EscLAVK. — Buff, par Sonn. xlviii. p. 301.pl. 116. fig. 2. ■ 
Lf. Tanoara de Saint DomiNcue. — PL Enl. 156. f. & 
St. Domingo Tanager. — Lath. Syn. ili. p. 226. 17. 

« 

. HABITAT 


« insula Doainicensi. 


W. 
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Tax 8AIKTT DOMINGO TANAOUX. 


tnilar in both, and, like the rest of its genus, < 
it has the upper mandible scalloped. 

The heacl, the upper part of the neck, the 
back, the rump, the scapular feathers, and the 
superior coverts* of the wings, are of an, 
uniform colour ; all the under pa^t of the body 
is of a dirty white, varied with brown spots, 
that occupy the middle of each ^feather; the 
wing-quills are brown, edged exteriorily with 
olive, and interiorily with dirty white; the two 
middle quills of the tail are brown, the rest of 
the same colour, with an olive border on their 
inner side ; the tail is somewhat forked ; the 
legs are brown*. 

* These birds are found, together with the little Cayenne 
yellow-neck, ara&ng the palm-trees of St. Domingo. They 
suffer no other bird except the one just mentioned to come 
near, but drive them all away from these trees. They tight 
when in season; at other times their habits are sociable. 
Several buildViieir nests on the same tree, and rest them 
against each other, in such a manner that they form a com- 
pact circle round the tree, which a bullet can hardly 
pierce. The female alone constructs the nest, the male at 
the same time assisting to procure materials. W. 
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THE BISHOP TANAGKE* 

» 

Fourteenth Species. 


W 

It is larger than those which form the 46' 
cond division of Tanagres f- In the ma^ all 
the upper part of the body is blueish-grey ; and 
in the female, all the upper part of the head is 
of a yellowish-green, and all the upper part of 
the body, the back, the upper surface of the 
quills, the wings, and of the tail, olive-brown, 

* CHARACTER. SPEClVtCUS* 

Tan AGRA Episcopus. T. cmpre*, cau deque eztus 
poerukU. 1 — Lath. Ind. Om. i. p. 424. No, 17. 

TAnagra Episcopus. — Gmd. Syst. i. p 896.— « Brit, iii 
p. 40. 1. 1. f. 2. 

Lb Bluit. — Buff, par Sonn. xhiii. p. 306. pL 114. f. 2, 

L’EvequB PL F.nt. 178. f. 1. 2. ' ' 

Sayaciu. — Edu>. t. 361. £ 1. t 

Bishop Tan aob^- 4 *^^ Z6ot. ii. No, 240. — Lath. Syn. JS. 

p.$20, 18. ^ 

i* 

w Ca lyaiuu-jdl polli&s tongfc ' W.,. ( 

t Some sentences are omitted here containing the author's 
reasons for rejeeUt# thd hppelWtShn given ttti bird of Cayenne 
Bishop, and for adopting that of $luet. 

VOL. IV, Y 
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# ■' f 

glossed with violet ; the.broad bar on the wings, 
which is light-olive, is distinguished from *the 
brown on the back. 

These birds are very common in Cayenne ; 
they haunt th^kirfs of tl^e plantations, 

and places that have been long cleared, '\Vhere 
they feed upon small fruits. lYiey are never 
seen in large bodies, *but always in pairs. They 
lodge at night among the leaves* of the palm- 
trees, at their junction, near the stem, aud make 
nearly the ' same noise that our sparrows ’do 
dmong the willows; for they have no sorig, 
iiid their cry is sharp and unpleasant. .* 
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THlE feteb-HEADEb TANAGRE*. 

I 

» fifteenth Species. 

<% 

Th* head is tinged with a beautiful red ; all 
the upper part of the body is of a fine black; 
it has a harrow long spot of black on the breast; 
with purple speckles ; the legs and the upper 
mahdible blaef^ the lower mandible, yellow 
at the base <lnd black at the tip. — The species 
is hot very common in Guiana j* nor are we 
certain whether it is found any where else. 

■ft 

* CHARACTER SPECIFICUS^ 

Tanacba GVLARIS. T. nigra, subtus alba; capite rubro, 
jugulo purpureo. — Lath. Ind. Om. i. p. 425. No. 20. 
TanagRa GULAR1S. — Gnul. Syst. i. p. 894. 

CaRBINALIS AMERICANS. — Brif. App. p. o7. t. 4 . f. 4 . 
Lb Rouge-cap. — Buff, par Soon, xlviii. p. 308 . 

Tanga** Bbun d’AMSRigc*. — PI. EM. 155. f. 2. 
SlbeSABIB TaNAGeR.— Lath. Sytt. iii. p. 228. 21. 

I 

! HABITAT 

\ 

Gaisin, C«)4ai r*ri4r.— T poUtcea loops, W. 
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TH& G KEEN TANAGRE*. 

Sixteenth Species. , ...... 

This bird, which we know only from Bris- 
aon’s description, is larger than the house- 
sparrow : all the upper part of the body green ; 
on each side of the head is perceived a black 
spot between the bill and the eye, under which 
is a bar of very brilliant beryl, that extends 
quite along .the lower mandible; the smallest 
superior coverts are of a very brilliant sea-green, 
the others green. * 

The throat is of a fine black ; the lower part 

* CHARACTER SPECIFICS. 

Tan agra Virens. T. viridis subtus flavescens, lorn 
gulaque nigris, fascia maxillari ccerulea. — Lath. Ind u 

p. 426. No. 21. 

Tanagra Virens. — Gmcl. Sy*t. i. p. 897. 

Tang aha Brasili rnsis Viridii. — Bris. Jii. p. 26. 14.— 
Id. 8vo. i. p. 510. 

JLe Tangara Verb du Bbesil.— Buff, par Sonn . xlviii- 
p. 310. 

Green Tanaoer^- L a/A. $i/n. ill. p. 229» } 

HABITAT 


mk Brasilia. Peru. Mexico.— Cl uollices longa. 


W. 
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THE QRE£tf‘ TANAGRE. 

of the neck yellow, and dll the rest of the 
under part of the body yellowish-green ; the 
wings, when closed, appear, of a green running 
into blue; the quills of the tail of the same 
c'oloiy, except the two intermediate ones, 
which are grepn. 

Brisson, to whom we Are indebted for what 
we know of this bird, tells us, that it is found 
in Mexico, Peru, and Brazil. 
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THE OLIVE TANAGREr 

\ if 

«* 

Seventeenth Specific 
'0 

We have given this name, because the plum- 
age is of an olive-green, deeper on the upper- 
part of the body, and lighter on the under ; 
the great quills of the wings have a still darker 
shade, for they are almost brown, and shdw 
only greenish reflections. V ; 

“ Its length is almost six i.iifches, and' its 
wings reach to the middle of the tail.— If Wta 
brought from Cayenne by Sonnini de Ma- 
noncour. ’ * 

* CHARACTER $PE<?inCyS. 

Tanagre Olivacea. T. virdi-oliyacea subtus alba, jula 
2 . pectoreque luteis, remigibus rectricibusqoe {uscis.-^-Lath. 

Ind. Om. i. p. 421. No. 4. 

Tanagra Olivacea. — Gmel. St/st. i. p. 880. 

L’Olivet. — Buff, par Sonn. xlvjii. p. 912. 

Olive Ta wager . — A ret. Zool. ii. No. 238. — Lath, Syn. ill* 

p. 218.4. , % . ’* ‘ 

habitat; ' 

in Cayana. - • W. ■ 

The seventeen preceding SpeHtes 
we call the Great Tanagres: — we shall now 
describe those which are of the medium size* 
and which are not so numerous. 



THE BLACK AND BLUE 
•TANAGRE* 

■ •;*: 

* first Middle . Species, 

' ’ 'i * ’ * • ** ? ' ' • . •• 

Thjs Creoles of Cayenne call this The Rheum* 
JJfpoil : its plumage is mixed with blue,. yellow, 
and black; the upper part and aides of the 
head, the throat, the neck, and the rump, and 
the anterior part of the back, are black, with- 
out any tinge of blue; the small ^averts of the 
wings are of a fine sea-green, and at the top of 
the wing take a violet-cast ; the last of- these 

♦character specificua* 

TanagrA Mexican a. T. nigra, afirbtus flavicaits, pectoris 
uropygioque coeruleis. — Ltrtk. M Orn. t p. 428 .Nik 2S.- 
TARAOBAMR'tTCAHA.— Gmel. tiyst. i. p. 883. 

TaNAAKA QayaNBMW 8 CtfcRu LKA.— Brit. iii. p, 0. 2. t. V 

, * 

Diablb Enrhkume'.— Buff, par Sorni, xlviu, 

p. $12. 

■TACHBTB^de CiAYBNNK.— fV. Enl.290. 2. 
TsoAUBTOro #.. — Rait Syo. p.170. 

Em.ce aeo Evvn Tan^gkb.— ■%»•. ijii. p. 28P* 

— t. 350, 

nABITAT 

in Guyana, Guiana, — & polices long)).. 
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small coverts is, black, terminated with vicjet- 
hlue ; the quills of the wings black ; the large 
ones (the first excepted) are edged exteriorly 
with green as far as the middle; the great co- 
verts are black, edged exteriorly with, violet* 
blue ; the quills of the tail are tjdack, slightly 
edged on the outside with blue -violet, as 
far as their ends ; the first quill on each 
side has not this border, they are all grey 
below ; a light yellow copper colour is spread 
on the breast and belly, the sides of which and 
the coverts of the thighs are interspersed with 
black feathers tipt with violet-btue, and also 
with some yellow feathers spotted with black. 

Total length five inches and a half; the bill 
six lines; the tail an inch and ten lints, and 
stretches an inch beyond the wings. — It is 
found in Guiana, but is not frequent: — we are 
unacquainted with its history. 

Brisson thinks that this bird is the Teoauh - 
tototl of Fernandez ; but this naturalist only 
.says, that it is about the size of a sparrow, its 
bill short, the upper part of the body blue, and 
the under yellowish-white, with black wings ; 
from a description so incomplete, it is impossi- 
ble to decide the identity. Fcrnahde? adds, 
that the Teoauhtototl frequents the valleys ,and 
Hills of Tetzocan in Mexico ; th# it is good 
eating; that its song is unpleasant;* and that 
it is not bred in houses. i ' 
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THE GREY-HEADED *TANAGRE* 

t>0> 

Second Middle Species. 

The whole plumage of this bird is .greenish, 
except the front, which is rufous from both 
sides, on which two bars of' the same colour 
extend from the front to the rise of the red ; 
the rest of the head is ash-grey. 

Total length five inches and four lines ; that 
of the bill, seven lines,, and that of the legs 
eight lines : the tail is not tapered, and the 
wings, when closed, do not quite reach the 
middle. 

We are indebted to Sonniui de Manoncour 
for this species, which is new. I*»is found ia 
the. extensive forests of Guiana; — but .we are 
unacquainted with its history. 

* CHARACTER SPECIFICUS. 

. *-*••%» Is * . • 

Tanaoke Guianknsis. T. viridis, capita cinereo-cuno, 
froutc fasciaque verticis duplici rufis. — Lath. lad. Om. i. 
p. 427. No. 24. 

TAVAgAa GuiANEKStS. — Gmct. Sytt. i. p. 893. 

IiE Verdbrou# — Buff, par Soim. Jtlviii. p* 317. 
Grey-headed Tan acre. — Lath. Syn. itt. p. 231. 25. 

* 

HABITAT 

ia Guianse sylvis ; rara.— 5$ pollices Ionga. > 
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* 

THE" RUFOUS - HEADED* 
TANAGRE *. 


. The upper part of the head is rufous; th« 
upper part of the neck, the lower part oi the 
back and the rump are of a pale-gold yellow, 
shining like raw silk, and in certain positions 
there appears a delicate tint of green ; the sides 
Of the head • are black ; the higher . part of the 
back, the scapular feathers, the small superior 
coverts of the wings and those of the tail, are 
green. 

The throat is blue-grey; the rest of the 
under parf*of the body shines with a confused 
mixture of pale-gold yellow, rufous, and blue- 
grey, and each of these predominates according 
to the light in which the bird is viewed ; the 
quills of the wings and of the tail are brown, 
with a border of gold-green. 

In the female, the upper part of the body is 
green, and the under of a dull yellow, with 
some greenish reflexions. * 

N 

* N. B. This is the T. Cayana, not JJie variety, which h 
properly placed over leaf, 

t This bird was by mistake ranked among the sparrows ; 
it is now restored to its proper place/ . * ~ 
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These birds are very common in Cayenne, 
where the Creoles call them Dauphjnois ; they 
inhabit only the cleared tracts, and even come 
near the plantations; they feeji on fruits, and 
destroy vast quantities of banana; and Indian 
pears ; they ponsume also the crops of rice 
when in maturity ; the male and female com- 
monly follow each other, but they do not fly 
in flocks, only a number of them is sometimes 
wdn together among fields of rice. — They have 
po’ song or warble, and only a short shrill cry. 

* h seme individuals, the rufous at the top of the head 
descends much lower on the neck ; in others, this colour 
extends on the, one hand upon the breast and the belly, and 
on the other upon the neck and all the upper side of the 
Podjr, and the green of the wing-feathers*has a changing 
jriue east. 
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- VARIETY *. 

Linn^us describes a bird resembling 1 much 
the preceding. The fore part of the neck, the 
breast, and the belly, are golden-yellowy the bock 
greenish-yellow ; the wings and the tail green, 
without any mixture of yellow. It differs 
however in having its head of a bright blue. 

* CHARACTER SVECIFICUS. 

, t 

Tanagha Cavana. T. flava, dorso flavescenteviridi, 
capite cceruleo, alis caudaque viridibus. — Lath, tnd , Orn. i. 
p. 427. No. 25. Var. 0. 

Lb Passe Verd* Tete Bleue. — Buff, par Sonn . xlviii. 
p. 323. (tamti.) — Lath . Syn. iii. p. 232. W. 
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THE GREEN-HEAD^! ’j) TSNAGRE*. 

© * 

... fourth Middle Species. 

* 

Brought from Cayenne by Sonnini. The 
plumage consists of three colours ; red, green, 
add blue, which are all very bright. The two 

* CHARACTER SPECIFICUS. 

Tanagbe Tricolor. T. viridis splendens, subtus viridi- 
flavesc«os, tectricibus alarum violaceis, Sapistro dorsoque 
superiore nigris, uropygio fulvo. — Lath. Ind. Om. i. p. 428. 
No. 29. 

Tanaora Tricolor. — Gmel. Syst. i. p. 891. 

Tanoara Cayanensis varia Chlorocrjhalos. — Bris. 
Sup. p. 69. t. 4. f. 1. 

Lr TRICOLOR. — Buff, par Sonn. xlviii. p. 324. 

Tamoara Varie'4 Trtb Verte de Cayenne. — PI. Enl. 

33.1. 

GBSStMIBADKB TANAOER. — Lath. Sun. iii. p. 234. 30U 

HABITAT * 
iu Cayana. — 6£ pollices longa. 

• 

0. Tanoara 'Cayanensis varia Cya*nocephalos. — 
Brit. Sup. p. 62. t. 4. f. 2. — Id. 8vo. i. p. 819. 82.— 
PI. Enl. 83. f. 2. 

Lb Tricolor.— Btfff. iv. p. 276. — Lath. Spn. iii. p. 235. 
80. var. A. W. 
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birds represented in No. 33 of the Planches 
EnluminieSf seem to belong to the same species, 
and perhaps differ only in sex ; for in the one 
the head is greeq, and in the other blue ; in the 
former, the upper part of the heck is red* and 
in the latter green : — and these a^e almost the 
sole differences. 

We have seen in the cabinet of M. Aubri, 
Rector of St Louis, one of these in highjpre- 
servation, and said to have come frotipihe 
Straits of Magellan; but it is not vefjj^rd* 
bable that the same bird should inh*mi0he 
torrid climate of Cayenne, and tho'-idtoary 
frozen tracts of Patagonia. 
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TtlE GREY TANAGRE*. 

fifth Middle Species. 

9 * 

■* 

under part of the body is grey, the 
upj^Jpfive. It occurs both in Guiana and 


* CHARACTER SPECIFICUS. 


Tan AS Ml GiAsba. T. otivaceo-grisea, subtus grisea, 
aljt jMw|U( nigricantibus griseo marginatis. — Lath, Iwi. 
Oflft p. 428. No. 80. 

Tanagba Grisea. — Gmel Sgit. i. p. 892. 

Lb Gris-olive. — JS igf. FI. Enl. 714. f. 1. — Buf. par So**. 

alviii. p. 827 . * 

Grey TanaOBR. — Arct. Zool. ii. No. 239.— Lath. Syn. iii. 

p. 230 . 31 . 



HABITAT 

iaG^iilb Ldulaban.— 8 pollice* longs. 


W. 
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THE PARADISE TANAGRE* 

... •’ 

<* 

Sixth Afiddle Speeds. 

t • 

„ « ‘ * 

The plumage is variegated with seven, co- 
lours : fine green on the head, and ;th&'£ftiall 
superior coverts of the wings ; glossy 'blacj^on 
the upper parts of the neck and baclcy iiij^ the 
middle quills of the wings, and on $h<$ tipper 
surface of the quills of the tail; brilliaift'fire- 
colour on the back; orange -yeRow Osfifthe 
rump ; violet-blue on the throat, the lower part 
of the neck, and the great superior covefts of 
the wings; deep grey on the under surface pf the 

* CHARACTER SPECI FICUS. 

■' *• * ■ ;■ * j • » . 

Tan agra Tat ao. T. violaces, dorso nigro, uroj>ygio 
fulvo, capite virifli, pectore alisque violaceis.— lad. 
Om . i. p. 428. No. 31. ' ,\. v ; 

Tan agra Tat ao. — Gmel. Syst. i. p. 333. V* - 

Tangara . — Raii Syn. p. 84. 13. — Will. pi. Si&gl'J 

p. 243. — Bria. iii. p. 3. 1. 1. 1. f. 1. — PI. EqLtfy&JL — 
Id. 127. f. 2. 

,Ub Septicolor. — Bi/f. par Sonn . xlviii. p. 368. 

Titmouse of Faradise.— £</«>. t. 343. 

Paradise Tanager. — Lath. Syn, iii. p. 236. & 

HABITAT 

in Brasilia, Cayana. 
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tail; k and, lastly, fine sea-green on all the under 
part of the body from the breast. These co- 
lours are all exceedingly bright, *and well 
defined. 

It does not assume the vivid fed oh the back 
till grown up, and the female never has that co- 
lour ; the lowef part of her back too is orange 
like, the rump, and in general her tints are more 
dilute, and not so distinctly defined as.those of 
the jnale.— But there is still some diversity in 
the disposition of the colours ; some males have 
the bright red on the rump as well as on the 
back ; and in many others both the back and 
rump are entirely of a gold colour. 

The male ?nd female are nearly of the same 
size, being five inches long ; the bill only six 
lines, and the legs eight lines ; the tail is some- 
what forked, and the wings reach to the 
middle of it. ^ 

These birds appear in numerous flocks. 
They feed upon the tender half-formed fruits 
which grow on a certain large tree in Guiana. 
They arrive in tire island of Cayenne when this 
tree is in blossom* and depart soon afterwards* 
penetrating probably into the interior parts of 
the country when the same fruits are later in 
coming to maturity. They make their appear- 
ance in the inhabited parts of Guiana com— 
tnonly about the middle of September, and stay 
about six weeks ; thfey return again in April or 
May, . Indeed they seem to seek always the 
same food : and when anv of those trees are in 

VOL. IV. 7 . 
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bloom, we may certainly expect to find aimin' 
ber of thfse birds. 

They breed not during their residence in 
Guiana. Marcjgrave tells us that in Brazil they 
are kept ii\the cage, and fetl on meal and bread. 
They have no warble, and their ( cry is short and 
sharp. « - 

We must not, with frisson, rouge, the Tetlao 
with this species ; for the description giveu by 
Scba is not at all applicable to it : “ The Talao,” 
says Seba, “ has its plumage beautifully 
variegated Avith pale green, with black,Ajfith 
yelloAV, and with white; the feathers of. the 
head and breast are finely shaded with pale 
green, and Avith black; and the bill, the legs, 
and the toes, are deep black.” Besides, jwhat 
demonstratively proves it to be not the same 
bird, the author adds, that it is very rare in 
Mexico; whereas the ^Paradise Tanagres Ave 
have sec if arrive there in very great numbers. 
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THE BLUE TANA6ItE< 


Seventh Middle Sp'eeies. 


jJNpfi bead, 'throat, and the under part of the 
’~f a fine blue ; the back of the head, 
art of the neck, the back, the wings, 
, black ; the superior coverts of the 
jigsbllck, and edged with blue ; the breast, 
alp the tfest of the under part of the body, fine 
White. 

: On comparing tjiis with what Seba calls the 
Atnerican Sparrow, they appear to be the same 
differing only perhaps in age and sex. Brissoi 
seepw fo have amplified the imperfect accoun 
of Seba ; but as he dbes not produce his autho 
ritieBj We cannot lay any weight on his de 
scription. 

fr° m Barbadoes; ours froti 



fcir* raster apEciFicus. 

Ts; nigra. «>P> 


WSk 

B#. PL Enl. 165. f. 

1 67. 3 .— Lai 

Sy*. iii. p. 831. A. 
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THE BLACK - THROATED 

vrTANAGRE * 

* 

t r 

Eighth Middle Species . , 

m 

This species is new. It was found in Guutt 
and brought home by Sonnini de Manoncoui 
The head, and all the upper part of the body, 
olive-green ; the throat black ; the breatft 
orange ; the sides of the neck, and all the under 
part of the body, fine yellow; thfe superior 
coverts of the* wings, the quills of the wings, 
and of the tail, brown, and edged with olive ; 
the upper mandible black, the lower grey ;• and: 
the legs blackish. 


# CHARACTER SPECIFICUS. 

Tanagf.rNikrocoli.is. T. olivacea subtus flava, gula 
nigra, pectore auranteo, teetricibus alarum, remigibus rec- 
tricibusque fuscis, margine olivaccis. — Linn. Syit. Nat. 
Gmel. i. p. 894. 

Tangara Olive k Gorge Noire de Cayenne, — Buff. 
PI. Enl. 720. No. 1. 

Tangara a Gorge Noire. — Buff, par Bonn, xlviii. p. 330. 
Black-throateiJ Tanager. — Lath. Syn. y. p. 9 89'y 
No. 33. 


HABITAT 


jn Guiana* — 5 pollices longa. 
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THE HOODED TANAGRE*. 

Ninth Middte Species. 

4 

,tptal length of this bird is four inches 
^ndtei^.li^s : its bill is black, and nine lines 
long;.. all, the under part of the body is white, 
slightjy varied with cinereous ; the upper part 
ofthe head is glossy black, which extends, on 
each aide ofi the neck in a black bar, distinctly 
marked o,n the White ground of the throat, 

•character speci ficus. 

TaNaoRA Pxlkata. T. ccerulcscentc-cinerea, subtus alba, 
▼ertice strigaque lateribus colli nigris, inter rostrum et 
oculos macula alba. (M as,) — Lath . bid. Orn . i. p. 423. 
No. 11. 

TaNAGBA PUBXTA,— Gmcl. Sysf. i. p. 898. 

LaCoiFFB Noire. — Buff \ PL Enl. 720. f. 2.— Buff, par 
Sam. xlvifi. p. 337. 

Hooded Tanaqbr. — Lath. Syn. iii. p. 223. 11.. 

T. ccerulescente-cinerea, subtus alba. ( Femina .) 

Tamara BbasiliENSis Cinebea.— Brit, iii.p. 17. 9. . 

secundus species. — Rail Syn. p. 89. 1. 
Vfitl. p. 184. — Id. (Angl.) p. 251. 9. 


HABITAT 


* Brasilia, 


W. 
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which makes the bird look as if it were hooded 
with black. The quills of the tail are not 
tapered, and are all twenty-one lines long, and 
extend an inch beyond. the wings; the legs 
are nine lings long. , 

The Tiyepiranga of Marcgrave, which Bris- 
son terms the Cinereous Tanagre of Brazil, 
would resemble this bird 'exactly,, if Marcgrave 
had mentioned the black hood : and this ren- 
ders it probable that the one which %e Have 
described is the male, and that of MatdgfavO 
the female of tlie same species. 

They are found in Brasil and Gtifahtf^hut 
we are not acquainted with their history. 


SMALL TANAGRES. 

' , ■* - 

The middle-sized Tanagres which hare been 
above enumerated, are in general net< larger 
than a linnet.— Those which we are gqln^ to 
describe are sensibly smaller, i&d fixceefcnot 
the size of a wren. 
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TH$ RED-HEADED TANAGRE*. 

«. ■ * 

i 

First Small Species. 

^ , a 

■M. tjiead is green ; its body entirely rufous, 
■egt, a light blue spot on the breast, and a 
yellow spot on the top of the wing. * ' 

.This species appears in many parts of South 
Aniep^a; in Peru f , Surinam, and Cayenne J. 
It would s^em that it migrates, for it is not 
found in the same place the whole year. It 
arrives in Guiana twice, or thricl annually, to 

, v 

* CHARACTER SPECIFICUS. 

./ % . * * . « -V ** V 

Tanagra Gyrola. T. viridis, capite rufcro, cflllari flavo, 
pectorc cccruleo. — Lath . Ind . Orn . i. p. 427. No. 26. 
TanAGRA Gyrqla. — Gnutl. Si/st. i.p. 891. 

TANGLHA Pp*VVIANA Viridis. — Brit. iii. p. 23. 13. t. 

* 4frV , 

Lit J^otfviiRDiNjr-B#. v ar Sonn - xlviii * P* 341 • 

Le I^Angara dc Pbrou. — PL Enl 133. 2. 

Red-headed Greenfinch .—Edvt. t. 23. 

RBD-ktiADED Tanager.— Lath. Syn. iii. p. 233. 27. 

HABITAT 

id Peru, Surioaino, Cayana ; gregaria. — 4| pollices longa. W* 
t Edwards. I Brisson. 
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feed upon small fruit that grows on a large tree, 
on which it perches in flocks ; and again de- 
parts, probably after the provisions are consum- 
ed. As these birds are not frequent, and always 
avoid the clearest .and inhabited spots, their ba-. 
bits have not been observed. 
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THE SYACU TATtAG R E *. 

rfl" "" 

focotod Small Species. 

• 

The two .birds represented in the Planches 
Enluminies, No. 133, fig. 1, No. 301, fig. 1, 
seem to belong to the same species, and differ 
perhaps only in the sex. It is likely that the 
white-bellied one is the female, and the green- 
bellied one the male. 

We give them the name of Syacou , contracted 
from the Brazilian appellation Sayacou; for we 
havp no doubt that what Brissnn terms the 
Variegated Tanagre of Brazil is the same kind. 

These two birds were brought from Cayenne, 
where th?y are rare, 

* CHARACTER. SPECIFICU*. 

Tanagra Sayaca. T. cana, alls subcoeruleis . — Lath . Ind . 

Orn. u p. 425. No. 18. 

Tanagra Sayaca. — Gmel. Syst. i. p. 897. 

Tangara Brasiuensis Varia. — Bris. iii. p. 18. 10. 

— Tachetk' de Cayenne. — PI. Enl. 301. f. 1. 
SAYACtr . — Rail Syn. p. 89. 3 .—Will. p. 188 .—Id. (Angl.) 
p. 256. 

Le Syacou. — Bt/jf. par Soya, xlyiii. p. 343* 

SayaCu Tanager. — Lath. Syn. iii. p. 227. 19. 

HABITAT 

inCayana; magnitudine Fringillae. ' W. 
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mivQRGANIST* 

Third Small Species. 

■ ' : -i' 

Such is the name this little bird receives at 
St Domingo; because it sounds all the. notes *' 
of the octave, rising from the base to the treble. 
This sort of song, which implies that die ear 
of this bird is organised similarly to the human 
ear, is not only singular, but very pleasant. 
The Chevalier Fabre Deshayes has informed me 
in a letter, that in the south of St. Domingo, 
on the high mountains, there is a smalt' bird 
very rare and famous, called the AfiMicie»>whosc 
song can be written. We presume that this is 

* CHARACTER SPECIFICUS. 

Partis Musica. P. nigricans, corpora subtus uropygioque 
fulvis, gutture genisque nigris, vertice nuchaque ccertileis, 
frontc flava. — Lath. Ini. Orn. ii. p. 563. No. 38. 

PlPRA Musica Gmel. Syst. i. p. 1004. 

L’Organistb. — Buff. PI. Enl. 800. f. 1. — Buff, par Son*- 
xlviii. p. 346. pi. 116. f. 3. 

VEvf.QUK. — Hiit. it la Imisiane, ii. p. 140. 

Tuneful Manakin. — Lath. Syn. iv. p. 534. 35. 

HABITAT 

in insula S. Dominici.— 4 pollici* long#. • 
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the same with the Organist. But still we should 
doubt of the regular succession of musical 
sounds ; for wc had not the bird alive *. It was 
presented by the Count de Noe, who had 
brought it from the Spanish-dl^cfict of St. Do- 
mingo, where he told me it was very rare, and 
difficult to discover, or tp shoot ;• because it is 
shy, add artfully conceals itself; it even turns 
rou-ad ’the branch as the hunter changes place, 
to etude his view : so that though there be se- 
veral of these birds on a trft, it often happens 
that not., one of them can be perceived. 

The 'length four inches ; the plumage blue 
on the. head and neck; the back, the wings, 
’ and tbe tafl, are stained with black, running 
into coanse blue ; the forehead, the rump, and 
all die upper part of the body, coloured with 
orangeicolour.— This short description is suffi- 
cient to discriminate it. 

We find in Dupratz’s History of I^uisiana, 
the description of a small bird which he calls 
. Bishpjtf and which we believe to be the same 
with tile Organist. “ The bishop is a bird 
smaller than the canary ; its plumage is blue, 
verging on violet. — It feeds on many sorts of 
small seeds, among these widlogouil and choupi- 
choul, a kind of millet peculiar to the country. 
Its notes are so flexible, its warble so tender, 

• ?his observation on the song of the Organist has been 
confirmed by Vieillot, who also noticed this bird in St. Do- 
taiiqgo, W. 
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that when we once hear it, we become more 
reserved in our eulogiums on this nightingale. 
Its song lasts during a Miserere, and during the 
whole time it never makes an inspiration ; it 
rests twice as before it renews its music, 
the whole interval elapsed being about two 
hours.” „ ‘ 

Though Dupratz does not mention whether 
it gives the notes of the octaves as the Organist 
is said to do, we cannot doubt their identity ; 
for the colours and* size are the same in both. 
The scarlet tanagre, which resembles it in point 
of song, is twice as large ; and the arada, which 
has also a charming warble, is entirely brown. 
The Organist is then the only bird 1 to Wshich it 
pan be referred. 
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THE JACARINI TANA&RE*. 

JS 


Fdurth Small JSpecfcs. 

m 

0 

* 

THrt bird was called Jacarini by the Brazi- 
lians. Mai*cgrave mentions it, but takes no 
notice of its habits. However, Sonnini de Ma- 
noncour, who observed it in Guiana, where it is 
very common, informs us that it prefers the 
cleared grounds, and is never seen in the large 
forests f*that*it lodges in the low trees, particu- 
larly the coffee-tree, and is distinguished by a 
singular circumstance, viz. that it springs from 
the branch on which it has perched a foot, or a 

* CHARACTER SPEC1FICUS. “** 

Tanagra Jacarina. T. atro-violacea, alis subtus albi* 
cantibus, cauda divaricata bifurca. — Lath. Ind. Orn. i. j>. 
429. No. 32. 

Tanagra Jacarina.— Gmel. Syst. i. p. 890. 

Tangara Brasilifnsis Nigra. — Bris. iii. p. 28. 16. 
Carduems Brasiliana. (Jacarini Marcg.) — Will. p. 190. 

Id. ( Angl ’.) p. 258. — Edw. t. 306. 

Lb Jacarini. — Buff, par Sunn, xlviii. p. 360. 

Lb Moineau de Cayenne. — PL Enl. 224.1 
Jacarini Tanager. — Lath. Syn. iii. p. 238. 34. 


« Brasilia. 


HABITAT 


W. 
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foot ami a half vertically, and falls back to the 
same spot j and thus continues to rise and sink 
alternately, till it* removes to another bush, 
where it repeats the same exercise. Each leap 
is attended, w!RSiH>>eeble cry, expressive of plea- 
sure, and by an expansion of the tail. This 
would seem to be the mode in which the male 
couFts the female ; which on the contrary re- 
mains at ease, or hops about like other birds. 
The nest is composed of dry herbs of a grey 
colour ; it is hemispherical, and two inches in 
diameter ; the female deposits in it two ellipti- 
cal eggs, seven or eight lines long, and of <1 
greenish-white, sprinkled with small red -spots, 
which are numerous, and spread mV>st pgpfusely 
near the big°end. 

The Jacarini is easily known by its colour, 
which is black, and shining like polished steel, 
and uniform over the whole body, except only 
in the* male the interior coverts of the wings, 
which are whitish ; for the female is entirely 
grey, and differs so much in plumage that it 
might be taken for a different species. The 
male also becomes grey in the moult. 
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t Fifth Small Species. 

It is called Teiti in its native region of Bra- 
zil. The female differs widely from the male ; 
for the upper part of the body is olive-green ; 
the forehead, and the under part of the bill, 
tinged partly with yellow, and partly with 
oliv^grclloto : whereas in the male the body is 

CHARACTER SFECIFICUS. 

TanaOha Violacea. T. violacea, subtus et siucipite fla- 
vissima, retnigibus iatermediis rectricibusquc Jefferalibus in- 
ti» albis .—LolA. Ind.Orn . i. p. 429. No. 33. 

Tanagra Violacea. — Linn. Syst . i. p. 314. 5. — Gmel. 
Syst. i. p. 890. 

Tancara Brasilif.nsis Nigro-lvtea. — Brit. iii. p. 31. 

18. t 2. f. 2. (nuu.)— PL Enl. 114. t. 2. 

Teitei .—B ait Syn. p. 92. 12. 

Lb Tkitr'. — Buff, par Sonn. xlviii. p. 353. 

Teitei, Guiranhrmgeta, Garaundi. — Will. p. 194. — 
Id. (Angl, ) 268. * 

Golden TaNAGER. — Lath. Syn. iii. p. *239. 35. — E die. t 
mf. i. 


HABITAT 

% 

w Cabana, Surinamo, Brasilia. — 3j pollices longa. W. 
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of a deep blue; and the" forehead, the under part 
of the throat and belly, fine yellow. 

In the young bird the colours are somewhat 
different Tim upper part of the body is olive, 
sprinkled witn^sG&e feathers of a deep blue*; 
and on the front the yellow is not distinctly 
marked. The feathers are only 1 grey, with a 
little^ellow at the tips; 'the under side of the 
body is of as fine a yellow in the young bird as 
in the adult. 

The same changes of plumage are observed in 
this as in the preceding species. The nest is 
also very like that of the Jacarini, only it is not 
of so close a texture, and is composed of reddish 
herbs instead of grey. There is a Variet^pf it, 
wliiph, as weM as the species, is called Little 
Louti by the Creoles of Cayenne. They are 
both very common in Guiana, Surinam, and 
Brazil ; they frequent the ground cleared near 
the farm: house, and feed on the small fruits 
which they find oh the ' bushes ; they ’lrght in 
great numberf among rice-crops, which must, 
be guarded aga|nst their visits. . ,, 

They may be bred in the cage, where they 
are pleasant, if five or six be put together. They 
whistle like the bulfinch, and are fed dft the 
plants called in Brazil Paco and Mqmao. 
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THE NEGRO TANAORR- 

Sixth Small Species. 

This bird is of so deep a blue as to appear 
quite black, and it requires a close inspection 
to perceive some blue reflexions on its plum- 
age ; it has an orange spot on each side of the 
breast, but covered by the wing; so that the 
general appearance is uniform black. 

It is ^f the same size with the preceding, and 
inhabits the same countries, but ig much rarer 
in Guiana. 

* CHARACTER SPECIFICUS. 

Tanagra Cayanknsis. T. nigra nitida, pectore utrinque 
alisque subtus flavis. — Lath. Ind. Om. i. p. 430. No. 34. 
TaNaGHA CAYANA. — lift. Syst. i. p. 316. 14. 

— - Cayanknsis. — Gmtl. Syst. i. p. 884. 

— ■ " ■ ■ — — Nigra. — Brit, ill, p. 20. 17. t. 2. 

• f.1. 

Lr T ANGARA Nkgrk'. — Buff. PI. Enl. 114. f. 3 .— Biff, par 
Son tt. xlviii. p. 360. 

Negro Tanagrr. — Lath. Syn. ill. p. 240. 36. , 

HABITAT 

v Brasilia, Mexico, Guiana. 


VOX.. IV. 


A A 
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These are all the great, the middle-sized, 
and the small Tanagres, whose species can be 
ascertained 'with accuracy. A few remain that 
have been described by Brisson, but on the cre- 
dit of author^Ndhgse accounts are vagug and 
incorrect : I shall, however, enumerate them, 
without pretending tQ decide the? species. 

First, The Grass Bird, or Xiuhtototl of Fer- 
nandez. All the body is blue, scattered with < 
some fulvous feathers ; those of the tail black, 
and tipt with white; the under part of the 
wings cinereous, the upper part variegated with 
blue, with fulvous, and with black ; the bill 
short, somewhat thick, and of a wisty t white ; 
the legs are gjrey. 

This author adds, that it is somewhat larger 
than our house-sparrow, that it is good eating, 
that it is raised in the cage, and that its song 
is not uqple'asant. — It is impossible from such 
an imperfect account to decide whethd§|t be- 
longs to the genus of tanagres*. 

Secondly, The Mexican Birjl of Sebv$^$? 
size of a Sparrow. The whole body .is bhw* 
varied with purple, except the wings, yif^ibli ar« 
varied with red and black ; thehead^jroiihdl# 
the eyes ant! the breast are covered abc(ve 4 Ahd 

^fhi» is tlie Citvukan Tanagre of Latham, the Tanazra, 
Cavora of Gmelin, and the Tanagra Qarulta Noth Bipinii of 
Brisson. 
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below with a blackish down ; the inferior' co- 
verts of the wings, and of the tail, ar§ yellowish 
ash-colour. It is ranged ahiong the singing 
birds, 

So ^ague an account cafrnTJt warrant us to 
conclude - that j . t belongs to the genu? of the 
tanagres; for the only points of analogy are, 
that t itJnhabits Mexico, and is of the«size of a 
spatr^af: and Seba’s figure, as indeed all thpse 
of thatj. author, can convey no distinct idea.' 

Thirdly, The Brazilian Guira-Perea of Marc- 
grave. It is about the bulk of a lark ; its bill 
black, shorty and rather thick; all the upper 
part c5fl£he body, and the belly, of a deep yel- 
low, spotted with black ; the unddt part of the 
head and neck, the throat, and the breast, black ; 
the wings arid tail composed of quills of blackish 
brown, and some edged exteriorly with green ; 
the lesas are of a dull cinereous. ** 

It croes not appear from this short description 
whether this bird ought to be referred to the 
bullfinches or to the tanagres *. 

‘ fourthly, The Bird smaller than the Goldfinch, 
or fihe Cludtoztli of Brazil, according to Seba. 
The Half of its head is decorated with a white r 
Crest-; the neck is. of a light red, and the breast 
of a fine purple ; the wings deep red and Jiur- 

* Thik is the Ytllom Tanagre of Iiatham, the Tanagra Flava 
of Gmelio, and the Bratilietuis of Brissoa. 

A A S 
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pie ; the back and the tail yellowish black', and 
the belly light yellow; the biltand legs are 
yellow. Seba adds, that it inhabits the moun- 
tains of Tetzocano in Brazil. 

We shall oBStsw, first, that the name Qua- 
toztli, which Scba gives to this bird, is not Bra- 
zilian, but Mexican ; and secondly, that the 
mountains of Tctzocano arc in Mexico, arid not 

r -if 

injhrazit. It is probable therefore that he was 
mistaken in calling it a Brazilian bird. ' 

Lastly, from the description and the figure 
given by Seba, we should rather range this bird 
in the genus of the manakins than in that of 
the tanagres *. 

Fifthly, The Calatti of Seba, which is nearly 
~oFche size of a lark, and has a black crest ou 
the head; and the sides of the head, and the 
breast, of a fine sky-colour : the back is black, 
variegated ‘with azure ; the superior coverts 
blue, with a purple spot; the quills the 
wgigs variegated with green, with deep blue, 
and with black ; the rump variegated with p a ^ e 
blue and green, and the belly with snowy white; 
the tail is of a beautiful form, brown tefhnnat^d 
with rufous. - , 

i Seba adds, that this bird, which was sent from 
'Amboyna, is of an elegant figure (his plate is a 

* This is the U' hit e-h faded Tanagre, or Tanagra Albifrons of 
Latham, the Tanagra I.cucoctphula of Gtnelin, and the Toot k 
gra Brasilicnsis l.rtiaiccvhalus of Bristol). 
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vet bad one), and that its song is also pleasant 
This is enough to exclude the Calatti from the 
tanagres, which are found, only ifl America, 
and in no part of the East Indies *. 

Sixthly, Tke Anonymous %ird of Hernandez. 
The upper part of its head is blue; the upper 
part of the body is variegated with green and 
black, the under part yellow, and spotted with 
white; the wings and the tail are deep gnlfn, 
with spots of lighter green ; the legs are brown, 
and the toot and nails very long. 

Hernaraz subjoins in a corollary, that this 
bird has fblack-hpoked bill, and that if it were 
more lh prved, and if the toes were placed as in 
the parrots, he should not hesitate jto regard it as 
a real parrot. 

from these indications, we should refer this 
bird to the shrikes. 

Seventhly, The Brown Cardinal ofHlrissen, 
which is a tropic bird, and not a tanagre f. 

* This is tl»e Amboina Tanagre of Latham, the Tanagra 
Amboineneis of Gindin, and the Tanagra Amboincntis Carulea 
ofBrisson. 

t This is the Military Tanagre of Latham, the Greater Bui • 
finch or Shirley of Edwards, the Tanagra Militam of Linpaeus 
and Gme(in, and tSx^Cardinqlis Fuscm ofBrisson. 
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T.lfB*«L$NT BIRD*. 

We cannot refer this bird to any genus, and 
we place it after the tanagres only because its 
e^prior appearance is similar; but its habits 
are totally different. It never appears in the 
cleared spots, and remains always alone in the 
heart of the forests far from settlements, and 
has no song or cry.., It rather hops than flies, 
and seldom rests on the lowest branches of t f he 
bushes, for it commonly continues mf the 
orqgpd. it resembles the taite^es, however, 
in the shape of its body and feefeaud in the 
slight scalloping on both sides of the^^whieh 
is longer than the bill of the tanagres.-~f t is a 
native of the same climate of America. 

* CHARACTER SPECIFICOS. 

Tanagra Silens. T. viridis, capita iabtiuqpeincana, 
niperciliu vitta oculari fasciaque, jugulari 
Jad. Om. i. p. 489. No. 49. '' 

L'OlsisAU SitBWTlBUX— Biff, par Sop. xhifl. J>. 8 V> 
, pi- 117. f. J. •• * ' 

Lb Tamo aba da la 

HABITAT 

W. 


in Gpiana.—7 polllcea longa, 
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THE OJtTOLAN BUNTING* 

It is very probable that our urtoian is uu 
other than the Miliaria of Varro, SO: called be- 
cause it was fattened with millet seeds fit seems 
also to be the same with th& Cmchramus% of 
Aristotle and Pliny, which is evidently derived 

CHARACTER SVECIFICUS. 

Emberiza HorTBLANA. E. rwnigibus uigris,' 

bus margjue albidis, rectricib'is uigris, lateralibus duabus 
i : ex^|<iB#i''albis. — Lath. Ttuh On. i. p. 399. No. 5. 
EHlpritiaA HoRTt) LAN A.—&P>ei. -<ft. i. j>, tjStf+j. 
Hortulanus. — Bris. iii. p.?69. 4-— Rail bi/nmp;- Oft B.*~ 

wm. p. m. t. 40. "if.T-V'. • " • " .'•< . r 

L'Qrt6i.an.— Ruff. fmr.Sfrui. xlviiii p. 380..pl«iM. £ 1; 

■ * 

Obtolan’ &aol/ ' ib ! pj> iff#' 

1 fjfyjf p. 270, t. 

} HABIT m 

in S^^pa ’ " ^ 

lisfr, Ogrodiiiczck,. ” 

{ Aristotle spells the naine Xfiyg/ffpth xi a ^s > Pliny 

indeed writes it both Cynchramus £qd Cenchramua ; yet the 
etymology given in the text seems doubtful. 
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from Kiyxfi*, that likewise signifies millet. $fft 1 
these etymological conjectures acquire foiCe, 
from the correspondence between the properties 
of these birds. ' 

1. The CetA^r^mus is a bird of passage, which, 
according to. Aristotle and Pliny, accompanies 
the quails ; in the same way as, the rails, the 
snipes, and other migratory birds *. 

2. The. Cenchramus utters crieS daring the 
night; which has given to these naturalists 
occasion to say, that it. continually calls to "the 
companions of its journey, and encourages 
them to advance, 

3. Lastly, in the time of Varra, the Miliarite, 
as well as the quails and thrushes, w,ere fattened, 
and sold at high prices to the luxurious 

All these properties belong to our Ortolan ; 

It is a bird of passage, which a multitude of 
naturalists and of fowlers admit : it sings during 
the night, a? Kramer, Frisch, and Saierae, af- 
firm^: and lastly, when fat, it is esteemed a 
delicious morsel §. The Ortolans are not always 

* Hist. Anint. lib. viii. 12. — Hist. Nat. lib. x. 23. 

t De Re Rustics, lib. iii. 5. 

t I could cite also the Sieur Burg}, gardener at Lyons, 
who has sometimes above an hundred Ortolans in bis volery, 
and who communicated to me, or confirmed, many peculiari- 
ties of their history. 

i It is pretended those caught in the plains of Toulouse 
lire better flavoured than those of Italy. In winter they are 
very scarce, and consequently very dear : they are dispatched 
to Paris by post Its a small trunk filled with millet, according 
to die historian of Languedoc, tome i. p. 40 1 ; iq the same 
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caught fat; but there is an infallible method 
to bring them into that state. They are shut 
up in a room from which the external light is 
excluded, but which is constantly illuminated 
With B lan terns, so that th^y crfnrio^ distinguish 
the hight from the day : they are allowed to run 
about and pick up the oa£s and millet that are 
regularly scattered fti the apartment With 
this regimen they soon grow excessively fat, and 
if hot prevented would even die of extreme 
corpulence *. When killed at the proper time, 
they are most delicate, delicious balls of fat, 
but rather too luscious, and apt to <jloy. — Thus 
Nature guards against intemperance by the 
satiety and "disgust which constantly attend the 
excess hf pleasure. • 

• The fat Ortolans are easily dressecFTtT ’the 
water-bath, the sand-bath, in hot ashes, &c. 
And^tfihy 1 may be also very well prepared in the 
shell of a real or an artificial egg, a# was for- 
merly practised with the beccafigos or epicurean 
warblefsf.’ 

It cannot be denied that the delicacy of their 
flesh, or rather of their fat, has contributed more 
tOctjieir celebrity than the charms of their war 
bter However, when kept in the cage, thej 

’ :■ -•' ; .*/-» t ' ' • • 

maiujey as. tbey «r^nt fr<>in Bologtra snc> Florence to Row 
iaj^xes full of pora, aocordiag to Aidrovandus. 

r* has beSh said tl*at theyare sometimes fattened -t< 
. weigh three ounce*. ‘ ' 

"tPetroaius. 
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have a song like that' of the yellow buttfc&g, 
which, as I have already observed) they repeat 
night and ’day. I jx countries where they are 
numerous, and consequently well known, aS in 
Lombardy, f they' arg not only fattened for the 
table, but trained to sing ; and Salerne observes 
that there is a sweetness in their notes. In 
this case they are better treated, and not being 
suffered to grew corpulent, their lives ate pro- 
longed. If they are kept a considerable tiihe* 
beside other birds, they adopt something ''of 
their song, especially when they are young; 
but I know -not whether they ever learn to 
articulate words, or catch the notes of : 6ur 
music. * ■■ 

These birds, make their appearance at the same 
■umE'with our swallow, or a little after, and they 
either accompaiiy or precede the quails. They 
enter Lower Provence, and advance as for as 
Burgundy, Especially in. the warm districts, 
which are planted with vineyards; 1 however, 
they touch not the grapes, but eat the' insects 
that prey upon the leaves and tendrils of the 
vines. On their arrival, they are rather lean, 
because then is the season of their loves *. They 
build in the vines, and their ttests arS prdtty 
regular, and similar to those of the lark j they 
lay four or five greyish eggs/ . arid have -com- 
monly two hatches in .the year. In other 

r ■- 

■ * They may however be Mtfed at- this tittle; By ftedtag 
them first with oats, then with hemp-seed, with millet, &c. ‘ 
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ib^tries } asvin Lorrdfine, they place their nests 
outhe, ground, ,and prefer the corn-fields, ... 

... The young family begins to direct its course 
to .the southern provinces as early as the firstpf 
August ; but the parents do not cbmmence their 
journey before the end ot' September. They 
remove into Tores, and halt in the neighbour- 
hood of St> Cbaumont and St. Etienne; they 
alight, among the oats, of which they are very 
fond, and v remain till the cold weather begins 
to set in ; during which time they become so 
fat and inactive, that they might be knocked 
down with sticks. At this time they are pro- 
per for the table, especially the young ones ; but 
they p-e mere difficult to preserve than those 
which are caught in their first, entrance. In 
Beam also, the Ortolans appear twice a*»ua}!yy 
passing in May, and repassiug in October. , 
Some have supposed these birds to be natives 
of Italy, whence they spread into'Ge^many and 
other -countries; and this is not improbable: 
for. though they breed at present in Germany, 
they are, caught promiscuously with the buntings 
and; chaffinches * ; but Italy has been cultivated 
from a more remote antiquity. Besides, it is 
not uncommon forthese birds, when they, dis- 
cover, a suitable country, to adopt it and settle 
in it Not mapy years since, tjiey were thus 

* * Frisch. — Kramer ranks them among the birds which occur 
in Lower Austria ; and he adds, that they live, in the fields, 
and perch upon the trees which grow in the midst of mea- 
dows, .... * . , r . 
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naturalised in a small districtof Lorraine, lyifi£ 
between Dieuse and Mul6e ; where, they breed, 
raise their young, depart in the fall, and return 
again in the spring*. 

But their jourLeys^are not confined to.Ger- 
many ; Linnaeus relates that they inhabit Swe- 
den, and fixes the month of March for the 
period of their migration We must not how- 
ever suppbse that they are spread through all 
the countries between Sweden and Italy : they 
return constantly into our southern provinces; 
sometimes their course lies through Picardy, but 
scarcely are they ever seen in the northern part 
of Burgundy where I live, in Brie, or in Swit- 
zerland, &c. % They may be cafughto,ei t her 
with the noose, or with limed-twigs. 

In the male, the throat is yellowish, edged 
with cinereous ; the orbits also yellowish ; the 
breast, the belly, and the sides, rufous, with some 
speckles, .whence the Italian name Tordino\; the 
lower coverts of the tail of the . same colour, 
but lighter ; the upper part of the body varie- 
gated with brown-chesnut, and blackish ; the 
rump, and the superior part of the coverts of the 
tail, uniform brown-chesnut ; the quills of the 
wings blackish, the large ones edged exteriorly 
with grey, the middle ones with rufous ; their 
superior coverts variegated with brown and ru- 
fous } the inferior ones with sulphur-yellow ; the 

* Dr. Lottinger. f Fauna Succica. { Center. 

|| From Tordo, a Thrush. 
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* 

quills of the tail blackish, edged with rust, the 
two outer 1 ones edged with white; lastly, the 
bill and legs are yellowish.*- • 

The female has rather more cinereous on the 
headland on the neck, and no yellow spot below 
the eye; but, in general, the plumage of the 
Ortoltfn is subject to many varieties. 

ThejSBrtolan is smaller than the house-spar- 
row. 'flsength, from six inches and one-fourth, 
to fiveihches and two-thirds ; the bill five lines ; 
the leg nine lines; the middle toe eight lines ; 
the alar extent nine inches ; the tail two inches 
and a half, consisting of twelve quills, and 
projecting eighteen or twenty lines beyond the 
wing$s*. * 

• It is six inches and one-fourth long. It bhftds, in low 
hushes, ,or on the ground, a nest like that of the sky-lark, and 
lays four or five grey eggs. 

The Ortolans fly very high, and in smaU parties of four or 
five : they fly against the wind. The bird-catclwrs know how 
to distinguish their flight, and pretend that they never pass 
except the wind is to the northward. It is thought good 
Sport when they take ten or twelve of these birds in a day; 
and the, terra, of their passage scarcely exceeds a fortaight. W 
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VARIETIES OF THE ORTOLAN. 

I. The YELLOW ORTOLAN.' Aldrovan- 
dus, who observed this variety, says that its 
plumage was straw-coloured, except the wing- 
quills, which were tipt with white, and the outf 
ermost edged with the same colour: another 
peculiarity, the bill and legs were red. 

t 

II. The WHITE ORTOLAN. Aldrovan- 
-dus confpares its whiteness to that of the swan, 

and says, that all its plumage wais uniformly 
the same. Burel of Lyons, who has long been 
employed r iu "raising Ortolans, assures me that 
he has seen some grow white from age., 

III. The BLACKISH ORTOLAN. Burel 
has seen others, which were undoubtedly of 
a different character from the preceding, and 
which became blackish as they grew old. In 
the one observed by Aldrovandus, the head 
and neck wer$ green, with a little white on the 
head and on two quills of the wing ; the bill 

, was red, and the legs cinereous ; all the rest 
was blackish. 
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'W. The WHITE-TAILED ORTOLAN. 
It differs from the common Ortolan by the 
colour of its tail, and by th$ tints <rf its plum- 
age, which are fainter. 

t / 

V. I have observed one, In which the throat 
was yellow, mixed with grey ; the breast grey, 
and the bellow rufous.’ 
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THE^ jREED BUNTING *f 


Upon comparing the different birds of this 
family, I have perceived so many striking rela< 
tions between that of the present article and 
those of the four following, that I should have 

CHARACTER SPECIFICU3. 

Emberiza Schceniclus. E. eapite nigro, cpipn^^seo 
nigroque, rectricibus extimis macula alba ^gn^ee&ii. — 
Lath. Ind . p. 402. No. 13. < 

Emberiza Schcbniclu s.— Gw#/. Syst. i. p. 801. 

Passer Torquatus, sive Arundinace vs.^Raii Syi u 
p. 93. A. 3. — Will p. 198. — Bris. iii. p. 274. 6; ?.■ 
L’Ortolan deJftosEAUX. — Buff. PL EnL 247, r 2* (mat.) 

477. 2. fftmina.) — Buff, par Sonn . xlix. p. 7. pi. lip. 

Reed Bunting. — Br. Zoel. No. 120.— Arct. ZooL ii. 
p. 368. E.—ZrfM. Syn. iii. p. 173. 0. — Id. Sup i p. lSft.*-*- 
Bew. Birds, i. p. 149. 


> HABITAT 

in Europa; in Anglia quoque habetur, in arundinetU nidi- 
fteans. * W« 

gt In Greek, ^X 9mK0 ^ (Irom a 

riislij ; XflfvQot, E^omxXo? (Rush "iiaAis (fterhdjps 

from Bctlo<, a thorn); in German, RhwvSjfaK Rhbr-fyerlmg, : 
or Rhor-Spatz (i. e. Reed Spf rrow)^ 

Sparrow) ; in Swedish, Sarfsparf ; in Polish, JVrohel Trzmnis. 
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referred diem all to the same species; if I could 
have collected a sufficient number of facts to 
justify this innovation. It is extremely probable 
that all these would propagate wity each other, 
and that;the cross-breed would be prolific. But 
still i Observe that they continue 4 for a length 
of time in the»same country without intermix- 
ing} that they retain 'their discriminating cha- 
racters ; and 'that their instincts are hot quite 
, the same. I shall therefore follow the common 
division; but protest against the multiplication 
of die number of species; which is so fertile a 
source of error and confusion. 

The Reed Ortolans delight in fens, and nestle 
among tithe rushes; however/ they sometimes 
resort to the high grounds in rainy season's. In 
spring they are seen by the sides of thV roads; 
and in August they feed in the corn-fields. Cra* 
nier tells ds that they are fondest of millet. In 
general, they seek their food,' like the huntings; 
along tne hedges, and in the cultivated spots; 
They keep near the ground, and seldom perch 
except on the bushes. They never assemble 
in flocks* and Scarcely more than three or four 
are seen at once. They arrive in Lorraine 
ab^QutJthe jpon th of April, and depart in autumn; 
houtf ver, there are always some of them which 
continue in that province during Jhe winter.-^* 
Thjey are found in Sweden, Germany, England} 
Franc^ and sometimes in Italy, &c. 

found also lb SouthfUmia, ttad even in Siberia. 

• W." • 
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THE UCBD BVVTIHO. 

This little bird is almost perpetually ot»,iflie 
watch, to discover its foe; and when it <de* 
scries sotna fowlers, it makes an incessant cry, 
which is not t on1y teazing, but sometimes scares 
away the garner I have seen sportsmeq quite 
out of patieifee at the notes of this bird, which 
are somewhat like those of the sparrow. The 
Heed Bunting has besides a pleasant warble 
in the tiVne of batching, about themonth >of 
May. ... ... 

This bird jerks its tail upwards and down* 
wards as quick as the wagtails, and With iitbre 
animation. # 

In the male, the upper part of the heacr is 
black ; the throafrand the fore-part of She neck 
variegated with black and rusty grey ; >a white 
collar on the upper part of the neck only : a 
sort of eye-brow and a bar of the same colour 
under the eyes; the upper part of the body 
variegated with rufous and black ; the rump and 
the superior coverts of the tail variegated with 
grey and rusty; the under jfhrt of the body 
white, shaded with rusty; the sides slightly 
spotted with blackish; the quills- of the .wings 
brown, edged with different shades of rufous; 
the 'quills of the tail the same, except the twb 
outermost on each side, which are edged with 
white; the bill is brown, and the legs are of a 
dark flesh-colour. 

The female has no collar; its throat is, not so 
black, and its head is yafiegated vy ith blaekand 
light rufous : the white which occurs in its 
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plumage is not pure, but always sullied with a 
rufous cast. 

' Length, from live inches three-fourths to five 
inches*; the bill four lines lad a liilf ; the leg 
nine, lines ; the middle toe eight lines ; the alar 
extent nine inches ; the tail two inches and a 
half, consisting of twelve quills, and projecting 
about fifteen lilies beyond' the wings f. . 

• 

* -W&feit fcrfrb lengths are expressed, the greatest Means 
. from tile point of the beak to the end of the tail ; the feast, 
from \the pane point to the end of the claws. 

tltisfauudafhigli as Denmark; it is frequent in the southern 
parts of Russia; and it visits Britain in the summer. It suspends 
its nest between four reeds* a few feet above the water ; this 
itest irttiaefe of grass-stalks, lined with the doWn of feeds. 
The tfirtMajrs four dr five eggs of a bltteish-white, variegated 
with purple streaks. It sings, especially at night. 
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THE HOQDED BUNTING* 

A sort of hood of a fine blapk covers the 
head, throat, and neck, and then, tapering to a 
point, descends on the breast, nearly, in the 
same manner as in the reed ortolan; and >this. 
black is never interrupted, except by a email 
'Miite spot on each side, very near the open* 
ing of the bill; the rest of the under part 
of the body is whitish, but the sides are 
speckled with black. The hood whichul have 
mentioned is edged with white behind; all* the 
rest of *the upper part of the body variegated 
with rufous and blackish ; the quills of the tail 
are blackish, but the two intermediate ones 
are edged with rusty ; the two outermost have 
a large oblique spot ; the three others ah* ami- 
form throughout. 

Total length five inches; the bill six lines, 
entirely black, the tarsus nine lines ; the tail two 
inches, rather forked, and projects about thir- 
teen lines beyond the wings. 

' * CoqvSvuche. — Byf, paf Souq, xlix. p. 

A simple variety of the Reed Butttji^. , , If. 

t This bird is ia the cabinet of Dr. hffuduyt, wfao-|p» 
called it the Siberian Reed Ortolan. I have not ventured to 
adopt this appellation, lest the subject should be found to 
%• only a variety of our reed ortolan. 
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the mustachoe bunting ' 

Tips bird is distinguished by a black spot at 
tfae ears* Wd &4ine of the same colour which 
extends on each side of the bilhlikemusta- 
choes. The lower part of the body is cinereous ; 
th«y|ipper part of the bead and of tlie body 
vangated with rufous and blackish ; the quills 
of we tail are divided by the same colours, the 
rufdus*being exterior and apparent, ai;d the 
blackish being within and concealed, There is 
alsova little whitish round tire eyes, aftd on the 
great coverts of the wings. 

'This turd feeds Qn grain • it is fond of perch- 
ing; and in the month of AprX ijs song is 
pleasant. 

*• CHARACTER SPECIFICS 

$MBEKIZA pROVINCIALIS., E a grisco. nigraquje. varia, sub- 
tos maculaqqe alarum alba, macula suboculari fasciaque 
maxillari nigris. — Lath. Ind. On. i, p. 403. No. IS. 
Emberiza Provincialise — Gmct, Syst. i. p. 881. 

Ls GavouB* da Provence. — Buff, VI. Enl. 646. 1.— Buff, 
fktr Sunn. xlix. p. 19. 

Mustachoe Bunting. — Lath. Syn. iii. p. 176. 10. 

t . v, . , 

HABITAT 

in Galloprovincia. — 4| pollices longa. 
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THE MUSTACHOE BUNTING. 


r 

This is a new species, introduced by'M, 
Guys. « 

Total length four inches and three-fourths j 
the bill five lines,' the tail twenty lines, some- 
what forked, and sketching .thirteen be- 
yond the wings 

«• 

• Sennioi ^observed these birds dying by couples near 
Tonton. He says they are tame ; their flight short, tew, and 
like that of the sparrow. 
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ME LIMIAN BUNTING' 


ThTs bird differs in several respects from 
the, preceding: the black which appears on 
the sides of the head is disposed in three nar- 
row stripes, parted by white spaces ; the rump 
and the superior coverts of the tail are shaded 
with several rufous tints, {kit tlie difference 
of habjts affords a more marked distinction ; 
the Lesbian Bunting does not begin its song 
before the month of June ; it is'more^are and 
shier, and its repeated cries warn the other 
birds of the approach of the kite, of the buz- 

t 

* CHARACTER SPECIFICUS? 

Embebiza Lesbi a. E. griseo nigroquc yam, subtus orbi- 
tisque alba, sub oeulis albo nigroque ter striata, rectrici- 
bus lateralibus partim albis. — Lath. Jnd. Om. i. p. 404. 
No. i& 

Emberiza Lesbia.— Gmel. Syst. i. p. 882. 
t R Mittlene de Provence. — Buff. PI, Enl. 668. 2 
Buff, far Sonn. xlix. p. 21. 

{.ESBIAN Bunting. — Lath. Syn. iii. p. 176. 11. 

HABITAT 

fum precedent®, cui iqultum affinis, at rarior, W. 
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\ 

zard, or of the hawk ; in which circumstance H 
resembles the reed bunting. The present in-r 
habitants of Mytilene, or ancient Lesbos, em- 
ploy it, on this account, as a sentinel for their 
poultry, but takb th§ precaution to shut it in"a 
strong cage, lest itself become the prey of $ic 
ferocious invader. 
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THE LORRAINE HUNTINGS 

Ld^TtWGER sent us this bird from Lorraine^ 
where it is vdry commom — Its throat, the fore-i 
part of its meek, and its breast, are. of a light 
ash-colour, speckled with black : the rest of 
the under part of its head and body rufous, 
speckled with black : the space round the eyes 
of a lighter colour ; there is a black streak be- 
low the eyes ; the small coverts of the wings 
are of a ligjit cinereous without speckles ; the 
others parted by rufous and black ; the 
first quills of the wings black, edged Mfith light 
cinereous, the following with rufous ; the two 
middle quills of the tail rufous, edged with 
grey, the others partly black, and'partly white, 

? CHARACTER SPECIFICUS, 

EmbRRIZA Lotharingica. E. nigro maculata, supra 
rufa, subtns cinerascens, striga per oculos maxilloeque in- 
ferioris nigra, reetricibus lateralibus albo nigroque varus.— 
. lath, Jnd, Qm, i. p. 404. No. 11, 

Embebixa Lotharingica. — Gmct. Sj/st. i. p. 882. 
{.'Ortolan de Lorraine. — Buff. Pi. Enl. Ml. f. 1. (mas.) 
—•Buff, par Soon. xlix. p. 23. pi. 110. f. 1. • 

1 — de Passage.— PI. Enl. 611. Y. 2. (Jemina.) 

|a>rraine Bunting.— Lath. Spn. iii. p. 178. 12. 

HABITAT 

b> Lotharingia. — 6 § pottices Itkn, W. 
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but the outermost have always a greater share of 
white; the bill is rufous-brown, and the legs of 
a lighter shade. * 

Total length six v inches and a half; the bill 
five lines aad a half; the tail two inches and 
four lines, and exceeds the wings by fifteen 
lines. . « 

The female has a sort of collar rpottled with 
rufous and white ; all the rest of the under part 
of the body is rusty-white ; the upper part of 
the head is variegated with black, with rufous, 
and with white, but the black disappears behind 
the head, and the rufous grows more dilute, so 
that an almost uniform rusty-grey is produced. 
It has white eye-brows ; the cheeks are deeptfu- 
fous; the bill ‘orange-yellow at its base, and 
black at its point ; the edges of the lower man- 
dible are adapted into the upper ; the tongue is 
forked, and the legs are black. 

One of -these birds was brought to me the 
10th of January ; it had been just killed on a 
Stone in the middle of the high-road ; it weighed 
an ounce ; its intestines measured ten inches ; 
it had two very small cceca ; the gizzard was 
very thick, about an inch long, and seven Hues 
and a half broad, and filled with vegetable sub- 
stances, and many small pebbles; the cartila- 
ginous membrane in which it was sheathed had 
more adhesion than is usual in birds. 

Total length five inches ten lines ; the bill 
five lines and a half; the alar extent twelve 
inches; the tail two inches and a half, somewhat 
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* A 

forked, and projecting about an inch beyond 
the wings; the hind nails four lines and a half 
longer than the toe *. 

* Tips lord is generally kqown^in Lcfrraine by the name of 
f igbtak. Vast numbers of them are seen in the autumn, in 
the fields near th| woods, W. 
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THE L'OUISIANE BUNTING 
. * 

This American bird has the saytne mottling 
of whitish and black on its head that is common 
to' almost all our ortolans ; but its tail, instead' 
of being forked, is on the contrary somewhat 
tapered. The top of the head is marked with a 
black horse-shoe, which opens beside the bill, 
and its branches, extending above the eyes, 
coalesce at the back of the head ; tliere are softie? 
other irregula*. spots below the eyes; rufous 
predominates on all the lower part of the body, 
being deeper on the breast, and lighter above 
and below it; the upper part of the body is va- 

CHARACTER &PECIFICUS. 

Cmberiza Ludovicia. E. grisea, subtus pallida pectore 
rufo, capite supra arcu nigro. — Lath . Ind. Orn . i. p. 404. 
No. 18. 

Emberiza Ludovicia.— Lin. Sytt. i. p. 310. 10 . — GmcL 
Spt. i. p. 878.-— Bris. in. p. 278. 8. 1. 14. f. 3. 

L'Ortolan de la LouisiaNe .—Buff. PL EnL 188. f. 1.— \ 
Puff, par Sonn . xlviii. p. 26. 

Louisiane BunAng. — Arct. Zool ii. No. 227. — Lath. Syn. 
in. p. 177. 13. 


HABITAT 


in Ludovicia. 


W. 
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rieg ited with rufous and black, and so are the 
great and middle coverts and the quills of the 
wings next the body ; but all the other quills 
and the small coverts of thf; wings* are black, as 
well as the rump, the tail, and. its superior cb- 
verfcf; the bill has blackish spots on a rufous 
ground ; the legs are cinereous. 

Total lenglh five inches and one-fourth ; the 
bill live lines; the tail two inches* and one- 
fourth, consisting of twelve quills, somewhat 
taper, and projects fourteen lines beyond the 
wings. 
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THE YELLOW-BELLIED CaBB 
' .BUNTING* 

c «• 

We rebeived this fromSonnerat. It ; is the 

C 

most beautiful of the genus; its head is of a 
glossy black, with five white rays nearly parallel; ■ 
the middle extending to the lower part bf'tlie 
neck : all the upper part of the body is yeltow, 
but the deepest on the breast, from which it 
spreads upwards and downwards, growing more 
dilute by imperceptible degrees, so thut £he 
origin of the neck, and the last of the inferior 
coverts of the tail, are almost wliite ; a grey 
transverse bar separates the neck from the back, 
which is brown-rufous, variegated with a lighter 
colour ; the tump is grey ; the tail brown, 
edged with white on both sides, and delicately 
tipt with the same ; the small coverts of the 
wings ash-grey ; the uncovered part .of the 
4 middle ones white ; the great ones brown, edged 

* CHARACTER SPECIFICUS. 

EpsBiZA Capensis. E. supra varia, subtus flava, late- 
ralibus capitis s^rigis tribus nigris in maculam ad nucham 
coeuntibus. — Lath. lad. Om. i. p. 407.. No. 28. Var. 0. 
L’Ortot.an k Ventre Jaune du CAPdeB. E. — Buff, 
par Sonn. xxix. p.28. — PI. Enl. 664. f. 2. (mas.)— Lath. Syn* 
iii. p. 186. A. 
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with nffous ; the quills of the wings blackish, 
edged with white, except those next the body, 
which are edged with rufous; the third and 
fourth are the longest of ail ( , wjth respect to 
the quills of the tail, the outerjnost, and the one 
next it on each side, are Shorter than the rest ; 
so that were # the tail equally divided, though 
the whole be somewhat* forked, each of the 
parts is tap4r ; the greatest difference between 
. the length of the quills is three lines. 

•In the female the colours are less vivid and 
distinct. Total length six inches and onc- 
fburth ; the bill six lines ; the tail two inches 
and three-fourths, consisting of twelve quills, 
»ai»d exceeding the wings fifteen lines ; the tar- 
sus eight or nine lines ; the hijid nail is the 
strongest of all. 
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the'c^pe BUNTINGS 

This bird is a$ remarkable foi* dusky ill-de- 
fined colours as the preceding is Conspicuous 
for the richness and lustre of plumage : it has,' 
however, two black streaks, the one above, 
and the other below the eyes, which cliaracter- 
ise the genus. The upper part of its head and 
neck is variegated with dirty grey, and blackish y 
the upper part of the body black, and yellowish- 
rufous; the throat, the breast, and all the under 
part of the body, dirty grey; tlie superior 
Coverts of the wings rufous ; the great coverts, 
and the quills of the wings, and the quills of the 

* CHARACTER SPECIFlCtJS. 

Emberiza CapensIs. E. nigro rufescenteque varia, sub- 
tus grisea, gula albida, fascia oculari maxillarumque nigrf- 
cantc. — Lath. hid. Orn. i. p. 407. No. 28. 

Emberiza Capensis. — Gmel. Syst. i. p. 878. 
Hortulanus Capitis B. Spei.— Bris. iii. p. 280. 7. 1. 14. 
f. 4. • 

I/Ortolan du Cap de B. Esp. — Buff, PI. Eul. 158. f. 2v 
-.—Buff, par Sonn. xlix. p. 81. 

Cafe Bunting.— lath. Syn. iii. p. 185. 23. 

. HABITAT 

ad Caput B. Spei.— 5 J pollices Jong*. W. 
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tail,' blackish} edged with rusty; the bill and 
legs blackish. 

Total length live inches and three-fourths ; 
the bill five lines ; the alar joctenc near nine 
inchest the tMl'tiUrd inches and a half, consist- 
ing of twelve quills, and exceeds the wings by 
fifteen lines*; 
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THE SNOW BUNTING 

« • 

The mountains of Spitzbergei, the Lapland 
Alps, the shores of Hudson’s-bay^ and perhaps 
countries still more northerly, are, during the 

m 

. 'i 

* CHARACTER SP£CI?ICUS« 

5 • 

EmbbKIZA Nivalis. E. remigibiu alb is, prbnoribus ex- 
trorsom nigris, , fectricibus nigris, lateralibos tribna nlbis. 
— Lath. 2nd. Om. i. p. 397. No. 1. « * 

Emberiza Nivalis. — Gmtl. Syst. i. p. 369 . — Phils ihwu, 
lxii. p. 409. Hi 

Hortulanus Nivalis. — Bra. in. p. 285. 0. 

L’Ortolan ub Nbiob .—Buff. PI. Enl. 497. f« 1. — Buf. par 
Soon. xlix. p. 34. 

Pied Mountain Finch. — Alb. Iii. t. 71. 

Snow Bunting. — Br. Zool. I. No. 133. t. 60, — Arct. Zool. & 
No. 222.— -£<fa>. 1. 126. — Lath. Syn. iii. p. Wlr—Jd* Sap. 
p. 167, — Bew. Emit, i. p. 162. 

% 

HABITAT 

in Europa boreal!, alpibus Lapponiae, Spitstrargise, ad stow* 
Hadsonis, alibique ; rarius in Anglia. W. 

* t In Polish, Sniegula, Sniexniczkti ; in Dflnbb, SntekoJc t 
JVtnterfugd ; in Swedish, Snocsparf ; in Norwegian, Sncc- 
Jwgf, Fhtbter 9 Snee-spurre f Snecditingj SctUkrigtrs klc^Iai^ 
i&xc^Sino-tytlingur, SoHikrikia, Tytling+Mike ; inLapIattdie, 
Mpe, AUpgs In Dadeo&rHen, lllxcart-vogtl ; in Scania 
Siai-iaerka ; in Greefidandish, Kop-anoartuth* 
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fnonths) the favourite abodes Of thfe 
bird, The excessive severity of these inhospit- 
able climates changes part o * its primage into 
white in 'yiute^v . It has ‘soWe variety of ap- 
pearance Ifroiiif the^divei-si^ed ^kftfermiifure of 
white, black, or tusty.; and the combinations 
of these colours areaffectcd by the season, and 
by the tempe^ature of the air. • » 

In winter the head, the neck) the coverts of 
the wings and all the under part of the body, 
are in the male white as snow, with a light and 
almost transparent tint of rusty on the head 
only - the back* black j' the quills o’fthe- Wings,' 
and' oT thetajl, partly black, partly White. In 
sun. net the head) the neck) die under part of 
the body, and even the back, arg Stained with 
yransverse rusty waves of various intensity) but 
neVer So deep as in the female, of which it is the 
predominant Colour) and disposed in longitudi- 
nal stripes. In some subjects the neck is cine- 
reous, theback cinereous variegated with brown ; 
a purple tinge round the eyes ; a reddish cast on 
the head j ) &c. The colour of the bill is also 

‘ Those white feathers are black at the base ; and some-' 
limes the black shines through die white, and forms a.mwlti* 
tude of little spots, as in the individual painted by Frisch) 
under the name of the Spotted, White Quitting. At other, time* 
lb* kWe oi eacj» feathW «te«dvo» a 
ab that « blackish colour is thus 
hr?4gc^ 4 oy*r. ay, plunder , sitle.of the body, as ip tha 
blackish and yellowish finch of AWrovandus.r— jL»i. xviii. 
hix 019. 818. 
t Sohwnnckfeld, 
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variable; sometimes yellow, sometimes ciner^n? 
at the baseb and generally black at the point. 
In all, the iy>strilsare round, somewhat promi- 
nent, and covered with smali^feathers ; the 
tongue is a little forked the eyes aresmaUand 
black; the legs black, or^ blackish. 

These birds leave their, mountains when the 
snows and frosts will nbV pernjit them to pro- 
cure their food. This is the same with thatof 
the white grous, and consists of the seeds, pfat 
species of birch *, and of other seeds. When 
kept in -the cage they are .yjhry well Reconciled 
to opts, and pluck the heads very expertly, with 
g din-pease, hemp-seed, millet, and the seeds of 
dodder | ; but hemp-seed fattens them too Jast, 
and occ^iona their death* „ 

They return in spring to* their icy summits. 
Though they do not always hold the same route, 
they are commonly seen in Sweden, in Saxony, 
in LowepSfiesia, in Poland, in Red Russia, in 
Podolia, and in Yorkshire They «* very rare 
in the south of Germany, and almost entirely 
unknown. in Switzerland and Italy §. 

In the time of their passage they keep con- 

* The BttnlaNana, or Dwarf Birch , a native of the arctic 
regions. 

• f Cuscuta Europaea. — L inn. 

J Willughby killed one in Lincolhshiit. * Ray says that num- 
bers 6 f them are caught during winter ih YOrksfcituj ‘Johnson 
infixed Willughby that some are seen on the chain of the 
Northumbrian mountains. 

t Gesner and Aldrovandus. 

* « 
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st&fctly alortg the roads, picking upsmaH seeds, 
ahdevdfy sort of food. This is the proper see* 
aotifbt catdhing them; ' They -atfe prized on ac- 
count of the’&lngularity of ihcirjflumage, and 
die delicacy of their flesh, jand mot for* the sake 
of their song, which consists in an unmeaning 
cluck, or in a shrill cry resembling that of tlie 
jayi which ^iey utter v When handled: but to 
judge iatrly of their Warble, we ought to hear 
them m the season of love, when the warmth of 
passion inspires, and softens the native strains. 
We are ignorant also of the particulars of their 
breeding i - it ' is undoubtedly in the; ’countries 
where they spend the summer, but there are not 
many observers in the Lapland Alps, 

These birds do not perch ; they cQptinue al- 
ways on the grodfcd, where they run and trip 
about like dur larks, to which they are similar 
also in their port, iu their size, ip their long 
spurs, &c. but differ in the shape of the bill and 
tongue, in their plumage, in their migrations, 
in their arctic abodes, &c *. 

It is observed, that they sleep little or pone in 
the night, and begin to hop by the earliest dawn. 
Perhaps this is the reason why they prefer die 
lofty mountains of the north ip summer, where 
the day lasts the whole season. 

Total length si.* ip.ches. and ,a«half ; the hill 
five lines ; op tjli£ palate is, a small, tubercle that 

* Some able naturalists havt ranged the Snow OrWfcftf with; 
the larks : bat Linnnus has with great proprietor referred it 
to the Buntings. • 
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distinguishes the gemls ; the hind toe is $qual 
to that of the middle, and the nail is much 
longer, and Jess hpoked ; the alar extent eleven 
inches and one-foprth ; the tail two inches end 
two-thirds* somewhat forked, consisting Of 
twelve quills, ^nd proje^ng t$n lines beyond 
the wings,*. 

• These birds are of tbe. si^jf t^bb^^ch. ^They pre, 
bably bieed iq Spitsbergen, and# reertland, 

where they toaike their nests in ! fixtures dftbe moqqtain 
rocks, employing grdss for the oidstl.i\ (or the in- 

side, and tilt .down of the arotic^-^v? ^0$$ a They lay 
five white eggs, spotted with. , brpwn^; : * jljb^ sif^g; sweetly, 
sitting on the ground. , ; 

In autumn the Snow Buntings issue' ifroh» tfieir froien re- 
treats, and visit tile northern parts of ISurope. They ajjpiear 
in Sweden in sevAe weather, and are thence called lll-vart- 
vogel, .and Hard-vars-fogel ; and pti»y<qfe eavghtuw the 
sea-shores. Theyenter Britain by the north pf Scotland ; 
at first they are lean, bqt soon grow fqt aqd delicious* j the 
iiighlands abound with them. 

The iSqowliun'tmgs appeal also at Hud son’s-bay in/AprA, 
retire northward in May to breed, and paytanothej visit in 
September. They live in vast flocks,, ^ecfon grass-seeds, 
<cc, and are easily caught. * i " ’ 

, ..Their colpur, being produced .by the decree of pold ’to. 
whiph they are exposed, is necessarily yariabjt ' '* 
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' "BONTING. 


fowHt. ^ :perceived, from What we 

liuafc>8aicl in regard to the winter and summer 
drtft of these birds, that we are not here to 
consider ties which belong to the two 

principal epbdhs, or the intermediate terms; 
these being, only the shades which mark the 
progressive influence of cold or heat. 

* r The JACOBIN E BUNTING* It is a 
variety of cnmate. Its bill, breast, and belly, 
are white ; the legs grey, and all the rest black. 
It appears every Winter in CarofiriSi and Vir- 
ginia, and retires in the summer to breed, pro- 
bably itf tfye north. 

* Thiels the Black Bunting of Pennant and featiuun, sod 
the Snow Bird of Cate&hy and Kalm ; It is the Emberiza 
Hytmalit in the hiqnsean system, and the Hortulamu Nhalti 
Niger of Brissoq. Specific character : — M It is black, its 
belly white.” These birds breed* in the northern parts oi 
America, winter in the state of New-York,*and in very severe 
seasons visit Virginia end the Carolines in immense bodies. 
They frequent the gardens and hillocks, to pick up the 
scattered grass-seeds, The Americans call them CltRckbir&If 
and esteem them delicious eating. 
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II. The COLLARED SNOW BUNTING* 
The head, throat, and neck, are white. It has 
two sorts of collars at the under part of the 
neck; the upper Jead-colour, the lower blue; 
both separated by the ground colour, which 
ijbrms a' sort 'of white intermediate collar ; the 
quills of the wings are ^ptured with a 

greenish yellow, and str^^^wJl^eome black 
feajfrers; the, the 

tail, and ifhe two out«f twrc 

others black j ail the rest the i tphiihage red* 
dish brown, spotted with greenishuyeBow ; the 
bill red, edge^ with cinereous j vtho^ Wa white, 
and the^ legs flesh-coloured.— rThisbird was 
caught Ik the county of Essex; it eould*hotJ>< 
ensnared till a£ter many and tedious trials. 

Krarper" observes that in theOrtolans, asweft 
as in the yellow Buntings, the chafflnchesj, anc 
bulfinches, the two. mandibles are moveable, 
and this is /he reason, he says, why they she! 
the seeds, and do not swallow them entire. 

* Thla is the Pied Chaffinch of Albin aijd Lathim/the fourtl 
w Hrty of Lianem'i Snow Bunting, the FringiUa Capite AUs 
, ef Klein, and the Hortulanus Nivalis Torquatos of ftnisOB, 
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THE RICE BUNJINO *. 

These bigds axe migratory birds, and the? 
motive of their passage is not knowp. Numer- 
ous flpfks of them' are seen or rather heard in 
the month of September, coming from the 
island of Cuba, where the rice has already at- 
tained maturity,' and directing their course to 
Carolina, where it is only coming into ear 
These remain in Carolina only three weeks, and 
then advance towards the north, always is 
search of more tender grain; and, (^successive 
stations, they penetrate as jar as Canada, and 
perhaps beyond. But what is the most singular, 

though there are other similar instances, these 

• % 

* CHARACTER specificus. 

Embbriza Obyzivora. E. fuses, cervioe rufescente 
r abdoyBity* nigro, rectricibus n^ucronatis. — Lajth. lad. Pm 
i. p. 408- No, 30. 

EMBBRIZA ORYZIVORA. — Gmtl. Syat. i. p. 880. 
HoRTULANUS Carolinensis. — Brit. in. p. 282. 8. 1. 16 
f. 8. 

L’AgRIPKNNK, on L’Ortolan ^DK Riz. — Buff. PI. Enl 
» 888. £ — Buff, par Scam. xllx. p. 47. • 

Rica Hunting). — Arct. Zool. ii. No. 325 — Catct. Car. \ 
t. \\J—Eha. t. 281. — Lath. Syn. iii. p. 188. 25. 

HABITAT 

ia America, Carolina, insula Cuba, et adjacentrbus. W. 
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flocks are composed entirely of females! It fa 
ascertained, we are told, from numerous dis- 
sections, that on ty the females pass in Septem- 
ber; butin tfce beginning, of the spring, the 
males and’femalcs are Intermragled ; and/ in- 
deed, this is the tea»on. ^|^ ttkm of . the 
.sexes. 1 j 

. The pluipage of the feq^yp^^^s^iover' ■■al- 
most its whole body .that w^^p^ie-mofe 
diversified :the fore part 'neck, 

the throat, the breast, 'aadH^pidl^ Wt'sf 
the body, the upper part of "tn| .Melt and the 
thighs, black, wi|h a mixture . the 
back of the head and neck lofter 

part of the back and rump of an olive cinereous; 
the great superior coverts of the wings of the 
same colour, edged with whitish ; the small 
superior coverts of the wings, and the superior 
coverts of the tail, dirty white ; the quills of 
the wing black, tipt with brown, and edged, 
the great ones with sulphur - colour, and the 
small ones with grey ; the quills of the tail are 
nearly like the great quills of the wings, Only 
all terminate in points*; lastly, the bill is 
cinereous, and the legs brown. This Ortolan 
is remarked to be taller than the rest. v 

Total length six^ inches and three-fourths ; 
the bill six lines and a half; the alar extent 
four inches ; the tail two inches and half* 

* Tor tfcisreason we have called, the bird Agrtpatne y . 
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amnewbat forked, an 
ten lines # * 


^exceeding the wings by 


* It is remarkable that the Ric^ birds vje re not known in 
Carolina before the end of last century. When that nutritious 
grain was introduced from Madagascar. We may suppose 
that a few stray bfrdf l^ driven into that province by 
adverse winds, and hWd ^red so well among the rice-crpps, 
as to have.r^^ brood the ensuing season: 

arid thus , 4 In a few years, a direction would be 

given Wtikm -f eiiml. migrations. They arrive in Carolina 
fd>putSeptemt^^ they are veiy lean, but soon grou 

excessively ifet* ppd{fly with difficulty, so that they are easily 
shot. Theirstayjja^fs three weeks; and both sexes make a 
transient visfy in the spring. A few remain through the 
Whiter ih Cri^otina, and even in Virginia, where they subsist 
#H the seatt^|d grains of Indian corn. 
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VARIETIES qfthe RICE BUNTINGv 
THE LOUISIANA; 

I consider this as a variety/' of itie'precea- 
mg, produced by the influeuce ( ;pf/cHniate : Its 
sige, its port, its shape, are the;same,and the 
quills of the tail are likewise pointed, the only 
difference, in short, consisting of the colours 6f 
the plumage. The Louisiana Bunt^ng has the 
throat and all the under part of the body oPa 
light yellorr, which is still more dilute on the 
lower belly ; the upper part of the head and of 
the body, and the small superior coverts of the 
wings, are of^an olive brown; the rump, and 
the superior 1 coverts of the tail, yellow, finely 
striped with brown : the quills of die tail 

■V 

* CHARACTER SPEC1FICUS. 

'Embsbiza Oryzivora. E. fusco-olivacea, subldft flaves- 
cans, uropygio flavo fusco, trausversim linealo ; tectricibua 
alarum nwyoribus, remigibusque nigris, albo marginatis.— * 
Lath . Ind. Om. i. p. 408. No. 30. Var. /3. 

UAobipbnnx, on L'Ortolan de la LouisiANE.-^Bt^ 
PL EmL 388. f. 2. — Buff, par Sonn. xllx. p. 50. — Lath. Sy** 
»i u p. 188. 25. Var. A. 

HABITAT 

, $ 

» Louisiana. * 
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biackish) those of thejmiddle edged with yel- 
low, the lateral ones with white, the interme- 
diate ones with the different shades that inter- 
vene between whife and c yelled; the great 
superior coverts of the wing) are bjack, edged 
with white } the quills afe the satoie, except the 
middle ones,^ which have more white. 

The measures are nearly the same as in the 
"Rice Buntihg*. 

* Mr. Pennantthink* that this bird is the female of the 
•oouDon Rice Bunting. 
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osseous tubercle? or. barleycorn on the 
of this bird proves indisputably its 

- .• . 

* CHARACTER SPECIFICUS. 


EmBKHIZA CitRinella. E. rectrioibus nigricantibus. 
extunis duabus latere interiore macula alba acuta. — Lath. 
Jnd, !Qm. i. p. 400. No. 7. 

EMSfjb&izA Citrinella. — Gmtl. Syst. i. p. 87(>. — Ran Sym 
p . 93; A. 2 .—Will. p. 196. t. 40 .—Id. 198 .-^(/emina.J * 
Emhhkiza Flava.— B ra. iii. p. 268. 1. 

Ls BruaNT.—Bw//'. PI. Enl. 30. f. 1 .—Buff, par Sonn. xlix. 
. p; 82. 

Yellow Booting.— Br. Zooi. -No.119. t. ho.—WHL 
( Attgl.J p. 268. t. 40.— -4rcf. Zool. ii. p. 367. C. — Lath. 
Syn. iii. p. 176.— Jd. Sup. p, 167. — Bra. By ds, i. p. 47* 


HABITAT '* 


in Europa ; in Anglia valde frequens; adliorrea etpagos* 
domestica.— 6j.pollices long** ' 

t b, Germany, it is called Emurting, 
amn^i Ghiten-xliftg* Gaelgenticitn, Wlbtmg, Gtlbtrtchen, 
GibotrtKlft Kt>rn-VogH t pretf-gorft'f, which names aitbdejp 
geo^ll -fef ijli fellow pluqtag& and . ijjf feedipg vjHSffiofif 
cafugjt&il}' bartey ;/ hi J&Bkij gm 'Em- 

Puulzcro, Spaiarda >* in- Brab a n t,-* JariW/' tti 
Illyria, Struad; in j W» i Gmetwrg v^in* ‘Denfnark j Gult- 

fury, Gulvesting ; in Smoland, Gotspinck. tn Latin, it wa? 
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ability to the Ortolan^ : but it resembles them 
also by other properties; by the shape of its 
bill and 1 tail, by its proportions, and by the 
delicacy of its flesh*. Salerne/remarks, that 
itS) cry is nearly the same. * t j. 

The Yellow Bull ting Ynakes several hatches, 
the last in Septeqabel* : it places its nest on the 
ground, beloww clod, in a bush, or in a tuft 
of’ grass, bat always carelessly. Sometimes it 
builds in^tbe low branches of shrubs, and is 
then at more pains. The body of the nest 
consists of straws, moss, and dry leaves, and is 
lined wtt^roots, the fittest straws, hair, and 
wool. T^eeggs are generally four or fiver- 
spotted with brown of different shades, on a 
white ground ; but the spots are thicker at the 
large end. The female covers with^such ardent 
attachment, that often she can be caught by the? 
hand in broad day. The young are fed with 
small seeds, insects, and even Mavjflies ; but of 
these last, the hard crust sheathing the wings is 
previously separated by the parents. They are 
however granivorous, and fondest of millet and 
hemp*seed. They can be caught by a noose 
baited with a head of oats ; but cannot be dffi 

r r 

termed Galgutus % ot Galbufo, and also Icterus , from the 
Greek signifying the jaundice, both on account of 

its yellow plumage, and a notion entertained by the people 
that the sight of it cured that disease. — Plin. xxx. 11. 

* Its flesh is yellow, and has been said to be a remedjffor 
the jaundice : nay, a person afflicted by that disease might 
transfer it by looking at the bird.— S chwenckfeld. 
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coyed, it is said, by the call. In summer they 
haunt the trees, the siaes of the. hedges 'and 
bushes; sometimes they visit the vineyards, but 
scarcely ever ^penetrate into the heart of the 
forests. Iti winter; a partt)f them migrate into 
other climates,' and those which remain behind 
assemble and join the chaffinches, sparrows, &c. 
forming very numerous -flocks, Especially in 
rainy weather. They resort, to the 1 farms, and 
even to the villages and high rpads, picking up , 
their subsistence among the bushes, and even 
in horse-dung, &c. and in that season they are 
almost as familiar as sparrows # . ; .|They fly 
rapidly and alight suddenly, and for, the most 
part in the midst of the thickest fbliage, arid 
never upon a separate branch. Their ordinary 
cry consists of seven notes, six of which are 
equal, and of the same tone, and the last sharper 
and prolonged, ti, it, ti, ti, ti, ti, ti f $. 

* Frisch derives the German name Ammer, or Hammer, front 
Ham, which signifies a house: Ammer, on this hypothesis, 
would denote domettic. [The old English name Yellow Ham- 
mer is evidently borrowed from the German.] • 

t According to some, they have another ciy, vigntrot, 
xignerot, vignerot, titchye. Olina says, that they partly imi- 
tate the warble of the chaffinches, with which they associate. 
Frisch relates that they a&pt something of the song of the 
canary when they hear it young : he adds, that the cross 
breed of the cock punting and hen canafy chants better than 
the father. Lastly, Guys says, that the Song Of the cock 
.renting grows pleasant on the approach of the month of 
-August. .Mdrovaudus also speaks of its fine warble. 

t The Yellow Buntings pass in small flocks over the now- 
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'The Yellow Bunting^ are spread over the 
whole of Europe, from Sweden *to Italy, and 
through dll the interjacent countries ; and they 
are consequently exposed to ^reat difference of 
temperature,' which happens tp most birds in 
any degree domestic. , * 

The male ^distinguished by the bright yel- 
low feathers on the frb&d and on the ^ower part 
of the body; *but oil "the head this colour is va- 
riegated with brown ; it is pure yellow on the 
sides of the'he&dj Urider the throat, under the 
belly, and oh the inferior coverts of the wings, 
aneHt’iS milted with light chesnut on all the 
rfei#||$thC lower part ; the neck and the small 
covlrts of the wings are olive; the 
middle and large coverts of the wjngs^tlie back 
and even the first four quills of the wings, are 
blackish ; the rest are brown, and edged, the 
two outer with white, and the ten others witl 
whitish-grey ; lastly, their superior* coverts an 
light chesnut, terminated with whitish -grey 
The female has not so much yellow as the 
male, and is more spotted on the neck, tin 
breast, and the belly : in both, the edges o 
die lower mandible are received into the upper 
whose edges are scalloped 4fear the point ; th< 
toqgue is divided at the tip into slender threads 
and lastly, the hind claw is the lsngest of all 
The bird weighs five or six gros ; the infesting 

sown-fields of the Lower Vosges, and then the lark-tatcktil 
take a great number in their nets. . W. 

Note communicated by Girardin.to Sonnini. 

VOL. IVb D D 
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1 

tube is seven inches and a half long; vestiges 
of a caecum ; the oesophagus is two inches tmd a 
half long, dilating near the gizzard, which 
is muscular*; the "gall bladder very small. I 
found in. the ova'cium of the females which I 
dissected, eggs of unequal bulk. 

Total length, six inches and one-third ; the 
bill five lines ; the legs eight or ‘nine lines, the 
middle tofc almost as long ; the alar extent nine 
inches and one- fourth ; the tail two inches anjJ 
three-fourths, consisting of twelve quills, some- 
what forked, not only because -the intermedi- 
ate quills are shorter than the lateral ones, but 
•also because the six quills on each side .turn 
naturally outwards; they extend twenty-one 
lines beyond the wings *. 

* It is six' inches and a half long; very frequent in Eng- 
land. It lays six eggs, which are whitish-purple, with 
blackish irregular spots and streaks. 


VARIETIES of the YELLOW 

BUNTING. 

% 

The colours vary, in different subjects and in 
different climates, Jjoth in their shades and dis- 
tribution ; sometimes the yellow extends over 
all the head, neck, &c. In some, the head is 
of a yellowish cinereous ; in others the neck is 
“Cinereous, spotted with black ; the belly, the 
thighs, and the legs, are saffrofi- colour; the 
tail brown, edged with yellow, 8c c. 
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THE CIRL BUNflNG*. 


This is seen sometimes perched, sometimes 
running on the ground, and particularly in 
newly-ploughed fields, where it finds seeds, small 
worms, and --other insects ; and accordingly it 
almost always has earth sticking to its bill. It 
is easily ensnared, and when caught with bird- 
lime, it generally remains attached, or if it en- 
taiJgles itself, it loses most of its feathers in. 
the struggle, and is no longer able 4o fly. It 
soon becomes reconciled to captivity, but is 

* CHARACTER SPECIFICUS. 

» » 

Emberiza Cirlus. E. supra varia, subtus lutea, pec tore 
macu^ato* superciliis luteis, rectricibus duabus extimis 
macula alba cuneata .—Lath. Ind . Orn. i. p. 401. No. 10. 
Emberiza Cirlus. — Gniel. Syst. i. p. 879 . — Rati Syn. 

p. 98. A.— Will. p. 196. 

Emberiza Sepiaria. — Bris. iii. p. 263. 2. 

LrBruant de Haye f. — Buff. PLEnl. 653. f. 1. 2. — Buff. 

par Sona. xlix. p. 62. pi. 120. f. TT 
CiRt Bunting. — Lath.*$yn. iii. p. 190, 26. 

HABITAT 

in Europe austral!. — 0} pollices longa. 

t i. e. The Hedge Bunting. 

D-D 2 
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I 

not absolutely. insensib|e of its situation for, 
during the first two or three months, it has 
only its usual chirp, which it repeats with fre- 
quency and' trepidation when a person goes 
near its cage : tyo'wever, by gentle treatment, 
it at length resumes Its warble. Its size and 
its habits arc uearly the same with those of the 
yellow bunting, and probably, 1, if we were 
better acquainted with these WdS, we should 
perceive that they belonged to the same species* 
The Cirl Buntings are not found in the 
northern countries, and seem to be most fre- 
quent in those of the south ; however, they 
fire rare in several provinces of France. They 
are often seen with the chaffinches, whose sqpg 
they imitate, a ( nd with whom they form numer- 
ous flocks, especially in rainy days. They 
' feed on the. same substances as the other graniv- 
orous tribe, and live about six years according 
to Olina : bu.t this must be understood of them, 
in the domestic state ; for it is uncertain what 
effects fresh air and freedom of motion may h&ve 
upon longevity. 1 

In the male, the upper part of the head is 
spotted with blackish upon an olive -green 
ground; there is a yellow spot on the sides, di- 
vided into two unequal parts by a black streak 
which passes pver the eyes ; the throat is brown 
and also the top of the breast, and a yellow 
"collar lies between them ; the rest of the under 
part of the body is yellow, which grows more 
dilute as it spreads to the tail, and is spotted 
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■with brown on the flanks ; the upper part of 
the neck and back is variegated with rufous and 
blackish; the rump olive-r;ifous, and the su- 
perior coverts are of a purer rufous ; the quills 
of the wings brown, edged with, olive, except 
the nearest to the back, which are rufous, and 
the two middle ones, which are rusty-grey; 
lastly, the bijl is cinereous, and the legs brown. 

In the female, there is less of the yellow, the 
throat is not brown, nor does any brown spot 
appear on the breast. 

Aldrovandus tells us, that the plumage is 
subject to much diversity in this species : the 
one which he figured had a dull green tinge on 
its'breast ; and of those which I have observed, 
I found one of which the upper {fart <5f the neck 
was olive, with scarcely any admixture. 

Total length six inches and one-fourth ; the 
bill about six lines ; the alar extent nine inches 
and three-fourths ; the tail nearly three inches, 
composed of twelve quills, and projecting about 
ten lines bqyond the wings, and forked as in 
the yellow bunting. 
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THE FOOLIgH BUNTING 

The Italians have* applied the epithet of 
Foolish to this bird, on account of its incautious 
disposition, being readily caught in every sor^ 
of snare : but the want of circumspection it 
characteristic of the genus, and the Foolish 
Bunting is inconsiderate only in a higher de- 
~ ‘gT.ee. The name of Meadow Bunting is im- 

proper • for the most observant bird-catchers 
and fowlers have unanimously assured me, tiiat 
they nevef saw it in the meadows. 

- Like the cirl bunting,' the Foolish Bunting 

•character specificus. 

u " 

Embebiza Cia. E. rufescens, capite Jineis nigricantibus 
sparsis, superciliis albis. — Lath. Jnd. On. i. p. 402. 
No. 11. 

Embebiza Cia — Gmel. Syst. i. p. 878. 

- 11 ■ 1 — Pbatensis. — Bris. iii. p. 268. 3. 

ClRLUS Stultus. — Ba/i Syn. p. 94. 6 .—Will. p. 108. 
Passebibus Congener Aldr .— Raii Syn. p. 87. 2. 1— 
Will. p. 182 ? 

l»R Bruant Fou, ou de Pres — Bvff. PI. Enl. 80. f. 2.— 
' Bltf. par Sour., xlix. p. 67, pi. 120, f. 2. 

^Foolish Bunting.— Lath. Syn, iii, p, l9f. 27.~ Wilt. 
mau "'(Angt.) p. 250. iii. 

HABITAT 

in Evropa nustrali et Sibiriaj solitaria. W. 
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* 

is not found in the northern countries, nor 
does its name occur in the catalogues of the 
Swedish and Danish birds. f lt. prefers solitude, 
and delights in mountainous abodes. It is 
very common and well knywn hi tjie Kills round 
Nantua. Hebert* often saw it on the ground, 
and upon th'* chesnut-tvees ; and the country 
people told # him, that its flesh was excellent 
meat. Its song is very ordinary, and resembles 
that of the yellow bunting ; and the Prussian 
bird-catchers have remarked, that when it is 
put into a volery among others of a different 
species, it discovers a strong predilection for 
the yeJlow bunting. Indeed its cry f, its size, 
its figure, are the same, and it differs only by 
some of it habits. . * * 

In the male, all the upper part is variegated^ 
with blackish, and grey ; but this grey is purer 
on the head, and rusty every where else, except 
on some of the middle coverts of ‘the wings, 
where it becomes almost white. The same rusty 
grey edges .almost all the quills of the wings 
and of the tail, whose ground-colour is brown, 
only the two exterior quills of the tail are* 
.edged and tipt.with white; the orbits are rusty 
white; the sides of the head and of the neck are 
grey ; the throat is grey, dotted with blackish, 
and edged on each side and belo\V by a line al- 

* This excellent observer has communicated or continued 
the principal facts of the history of the buntings. 

f Linnaeus says that in flying it chirps zip, zip. 
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most black, which foi;ms an irregular sort of 
square with tlie grey plate on the sides of the 
head ; all the under part of the body is fulvous, 
more or less dilute, but dotted or variegated 
with bladkish on the throat, the breast, and 
the flanks ; the bill and legs are grey. 

Total length six inches and ope-fourth ; the 
bill five or, six lines; the alar extent nine or ten 
inches; the tail two inches and one-third, a little 
forked, consisting of twelve quills, and exceed 1 
ing the wings by sixteen- lines. 




r 
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*THE COMMON BANTING* 


This is#a bird of passage, and arrives early in 
the spring. It deserves to be called Meadow 
Bunting , since in the summer season it never 
strays far from the low grounds It makes 


* CHARACTER SPECIFICUS. 

^Emberiza Miliaria. E. grisea, subtus nigro-maculata,^ 
orbitis rufis. — Lath. Ind. Orn. i. p.#4Q2.cNo. 12. 
Emberiza Miliaria . — GmcL Syst. i. p. B68. 

Alba. — Raii Syn. p. 93. A. 1. — Will, p. 195.^40. 

Cynchramus. — Bris, iii. p. 292. 10. 

Ee Proyer.— Buff'. PL Enl, 233.— Bm^I par Sonn . xlix. 
p. 73. pi. 121. f. 1. 

Bunting. — Br. Zool. No. 118.— Arct. ZooL ii. p. 366. B. — 
— Will, (AngL) p. 267. t. 40. — I/ith, Syn, iii. p. 171. — 

■ — Boo, Birds, i, p, 145. 


HABITAT 


in Europa, praccedente mayor ; in Auglia^requens. 


W. 


t In German, Kmut, Knipper, Gent - Arnmer (Barley 
Bunting), Grave-Ammer (Grey Bunting) ; in Swedish. Korn* 
laerka (Corn Lark); in Norwegian, Knotter. The^aliUn 
name Strifozzn comes from Strillarc, to creek, on account of 
its cry. In Greek it was called K % or 
according to Belon. 

t Belon says that it follows the water like the woodcock. 
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( r 

its nest among- the fields, of barley, of oats,’ of 
millet, &c. seldom on the surface of the ground, 
but three or four inches above, among the thick 
strong herbage*. The female lays four, five, 
and sometimes .six? egg? ; and while she is ‘en- 
gaged in hatching, the male brings her food, 
and sitting on the summit of a tree# he repeats 
incessantly the disagreeable cry, tr ( i, tri, tri, 
tiritz, which he retains only till the month of 
August : the notes are sharper and shorter than 
those of the yellow bunting. 

It has been observed, that when the Bunting 
rose from the ground towards a branch, its legs 
dropped, and its wings quivered with au.irre- 
gular motion peculiar to the season of love. At* 
other times, ' in 'autumn for instance, it flies 
equably and swiftly, and mounts to a consider- 
able height. 

The young ones leave the nest long before 
they are able* to fly, and take delight to run 
among the grass; and this would seem to be the 
reason why the parents build so close to the 
ground. The pointer-dogs often surprise them, 
in* the chase of quails. The parents still con- 
tinue to feed and guard them till they are fledg- 
ed; but their #uxiety for the safety, of their 
brood often betrays them, and if a person 
ehances to go ndkr the spot, they circle his head 
with i doleful air. 

After the family is raised, they pour their 

* Belon. 
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numerous flocks into the fields, especially 
among the crops of oats, beans, and the late 
sorts of grain. They< migrate soon after the 
swallows, and it very seldom happens that any 
of them remain during the Winter *. 

It is observed that the Bunting does not flut- 
ter from branch to^ branch, but alights on the 
extremity of the highest and most detatched 
bough either of a tree or shrub, and in a mo- 
ment begins its song, which it prolongs for 
whole hours in the same place, repeating its 
tiresome note, tri, tri ; and lastly, that in tak- 
ing flight, it chatters with its bill f. . 

TJie female sings also, after the young no 
longer occupy her attention; but this is only, 
when perched on a branch, add about mid-day. 
Hqr song is as bad as that of the male. She,is 
rather smaller, but her plumage is nearly the 
same. Both feed upon grain and small insects, 
which they find in the fielTls and meadows. 

These birds are spread over all Europe, or 
rather they visit the whole extent of it in their 
migrations. Olina affirms that they are more 
numerous at Rome and in its vicinity tlian»in 
other countries. Bird-catchers keep them in a 
cage to use as calls in autumiii; aud they not 
only entice the foolish buntings into the snare, 
but many other small birds of different kinds. 
They arc for this purpose put in low'^K-ges 
without any bars or roosts. 

f Gesner. 

Most of these facts were communicated by M. Hebert. 
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• 

In the male, the upper part of the head and 
body is variegated with brown and rufous ; the 
throat and the orbits light rufous ; the breast, 
and all the rest of th'e under part of the body, 
yellowish-white, spotted with brown on* the 
breast and sides ; the superior coverts’ of the 
wings, their quills, and, those of the tail, are 
brown, edged with rufous, 'more or less dilute; 
the bill and legs brown-grey. 

In the female, the rump is grey, verging 
upon rufous, without any spots ; the superior 
coverts of the tail the same colour, edged with 
whitish ; and in general the quills of the tail, 
and 'of the wings, are bordered wjth lighter 
colours. * 

The bill of these birds is of a remarkable 
shape ; the two mandibles are moveable, as in the 
ortolans; the edges are also re-entering, as in the 
Common Bunting, and the junction is made 
in a crooked line ; the edge of the lower man- 
dible on each side, near the third of its length, 
makes an obtuse salient angle, and is received 
by the corresponding re-entrant angle in the 
ugper mandible, which is more solid and bulky 
than in most other birds ; the tongue is narrow, 
thick, aud tapered to a point, like a tooth-pick; 
the nostrils are covered above by a membrane 
of a crescent shape, and below by small feathers; 
t he, fi rst phalanx of the outer toe is joined to 
that of the middle toe. 

Intestinal tube thirteen inches and a half; the 
gizzard muscular, preceded by a moderate dila- 
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tia.<ion of the oesophagus, containing vegetable 
matter, and nuts, with smalt pebbles; slight 
vestiges of a caecum; no gall-bladder ; the great 
axis of the testicles four lines, the smaller one 
three lines. Total length pf the* bird seven 
inches and a half ; the Bill seven lines ; the alar 
extent eleven inches and one third: the tail 

y * * 

nearly three inched, somewhat forked, con- 
sisting of twelve quills, and stretching eighteen 
lines beyond the wings. 
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FOREIGN BIRDS, 

V> * 

*\ 

WHICH ARE RELATED TO TIIE BUNTINGS. 

r 

I. 

THE BRAZILIAN BUNTING 

Had not this bird been a native of South 
America, and its cry been different from that of 
the yellow bunting f, I should have considered* 

• §K 

* CHARACTER specificus. 

Emberjza Brasiliensis. E. virescens flavo fuscoque 
varia, subtus verticeque lutea. — Lath . Ind. Om . i. p. 412. 
No. 43. *" 

Emberiza Brasiliensis. — Bris. iii. p. 299. 13. — Gmcl . 

Syit. i. p. 872. * 

Lb Guirnegat. — Buff, par Bonn . xlix. p. 82. 

Le Bruant du Bresil. — PL EnL 321. f. 1. 

. GvIRanheemgatu. — Raii Syn. p. 89. 2 .—Will. p. 186.— 
Id. (Angl.) p. 253. * 

Brasilian Bunting. — Lath. Syn. iii. p. 197. 39. 

- , HABITAT 

in Brasilia. W. 

t Our Bunting is called Lutcola , Aureola , Gold-hammer, 
Bruavt Jaune, Bruant Dork, Cia Pagliarina ; so that yellow 
would seem to form part of its essence. 
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it -as a mere variety.' .Indeed its plumage has 
even more of the yellow than is common in 
ours*, and I have no doubt but they would in- 
termix, and beget prolific pffspring. 

The yellow is spread immixed on the head, 
the neck, and all the under*<£art of the body, 
and also borders almost all the superior coverts, 
and the quills of ,the« ta.il and of the wings, 
which are ( brown ; on the back' it is inter- 
mingled with brown and green ; the bill and 
the eyes are black, and. the legs brown. 

This bird is found in Brazil, and probably is 
indigenous, for the natives have given it a name, 
Guiranheemgata. Marcgrave praises its song, 
and compares it to that of the chaffinch. 

The female is very different from the male ; 
for the same author tells us, fliat'the plumage 
and cry resemble those of the sparrow. 

* Some individuals of our Bunting have the head, the neck, 
and the upper side of the body, dfinost entirely yellow ; but 
this is rare. 
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II. 

THE MEXICAN BUNTING 

\ 

As I have seen qnly the figure, and a dead 
specimen of .this bird? I caii give but an imper- 
fect description. Its plumage is mucfii like that 
of the common yellow hunting ; almost all the 
head, the throat, and the sides of the neck, are 
orange-yellow ; the breast, and the under part 
of the body, speckled with brown on a dirty 
white ground; the back of the head,, and neck, 
and all the upper part of the body, brown :* this* 
last colour tapers* to a point on each side of the 
neck, and extends almost to the eye. The quills 
of*' the wiugs and tail, and their coverts, are 
brown, edged with a lighter brown. 

• * V. 

* CHARACTER SPECIFICUS. 

Emberiza Mexicana. E. fuscescens, facie guJaque luteis, 
corpora subtus sordide s>lbo fusco maculato. — Lath. Ind. 
&m. i. p. 412. No. 44. 

Emberiza Mexicana.— Gmel. Syst. i. p. 873. 

La Therese Jaune. — Buff, pur Soun. xlix. p 85. 

Le Bruant du Mexique. — PL Enl. 388. f. 1. 

Mexican Bunting. — Lath. Svn. iii. p. 198. 39. 

HABITAT 

in Mexico.— 6J pollices longa. W. 
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III. 

THE YELL0W-FA6ED* HUNTING * 

The forehead and »thi*bab are yellow, and all 
the rc»t of* the plumage grey. It is nearly of 
tthe size of the siskiu. Linnaeus, who has made 
ns acquainted with this species, informs us, that 
it is a native of the warm countries, but doe? 
not mention to what continent it belongs. 

0 

* *■ ' *• 

* * CHARACTER SPECIFICUS. 

Emberiza FlAveola. E. grisea, fascia flava. — Lath . Ini, 
On?, i, p. 410. No. 36. 

Ehberi^a Flavkola. — Linn , Syst. i. p. 311. 14. — GmtL 
Syst. it p. 880. 

La Flaveole. — Buff, par Sonn . p. 87.* 

Yellow-paced Bunting. — Lath. Syn. iii. p. 195. 32. 

• HABITAT 


iu calidift regionibus. 


W. 
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IV. 

( 

THE OLIVE BUNTING* . 

« t 

T1 iis little Bunting, ( which is found in Do- 
minica, exceeds not the size of a wren. All the 
upper part, and even the tail, and the quills of 
the wings, are of an olive-green ; the throat 
orange-yellow ; there is a 'spot of the same 
colour between the bill and the eye ; the fore 
part of the neck is blackish ; all the under part 
of'* the body a very light grey, ^tinged with 
olive ; the anterior part of the wings edged with 
light yellow ; the bill and legs brown. 

The female has not the black neck-piece, nor 
ti.c orange-yellow spot between the bill and the 
eye ; nor is the throat orange-yellow, as in the 
male. * * ** 

* CHARACTER SPECIFICUS. 

•• 

Emberiza Olivacea. E. olivacea, subtus albidior, gula 
c . aurantia, fascia pectorali nigricaate, — Lath . Ind. Orn. i. p. 
410. No. 38. 

Emberiza Olivacea. — GW. Syst. i. p. 870. 

— — Dominicensis.— Bris. iii, p. 300. 14. t. 13. 

f. 5. (mas.) 

L’Olive. — Buff. 4 par Sonn. xli*. p. 88. 

Qi#Vk Bunting-. — Lath. Sj/n. iii. p. 195. 34. 


W. 


in Dominion. 


HABITAT 
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“Total length three inches and three-fourths ; 
the bill four lines and *a half ; *the alar extent 
six inches ; the tail eighteen lines, consisting 
of twelve quills, and proje :ting seven or eight 
lines beyond the wings 

* Vieillot observes, that the Olive Bunting frequents the 
sugar plantation#, and the unionists, on that account, call it 
the Cane Bird. It feeds on seeds and different insects, and 

i 

constructs an artful nest of dried grass, in the shape of a 
c melon. The entrance is in the middle, and always directed 
from the wind and rain. The eggs are the size of those of 
the linnet ; they are white, with red dots in the middle and at 
the ends. W. 


V. 

THE AMAZON BUNTING +. 

This bird was found at Surinam. It is tff 
the bulk of our titmouse ; the upper part of 
the head is fulvous ; the inferior coverts of the 
wings whitish ; the rest of the plumage brown. 

•)' CHARACTER SPECIF1CUS. 

\ 

Emberiza Amazona. E. fusca, vertice fulvo, crisso al- 
bido. — Lath. Ind. Orn . i. p. 410. No. 37- 
Emberiza Amazona. — Gmel . Syst. i. p. 880. 

L'Amazone, — Buff , par Sonn. xlix. p, 9 $. 

Amazon's Bunting. — Lath . fyti . Ui. p, 196. 33. 

HABITAT 

in Snrinami* 


ft. 

W. 


E £ 3 
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VI. 

I 

THE PLATA BUNTING*. . 

This bird was brought from Buenos Ayres. 
We describe it on the authority of Commerson, 
who speaks only of its plumage Und external 
characters, and takes no notice of its manner df 
living, nor informs us whether it has the dis- 
criminating properties of the species. 

All the upper part of the body is of a brown- 
gleen, verging to yellow ; the head, and the 
upper part of the tail, of a darker tinge ; the 
under parfcof the tail has more of a yellow cast; 
the back marked with some black streaks ; the 
"anterior edge of the wings bright yellow ; the 

• * s 

* CHARACTER SPECIFICUS. 

EmbkRIza Pl atensis. E. fusco-virescens, subtus cinereo- 
alba, dorso nigro maculato, oris alarum Vxtus remigibus 
rectricibusquc flavo marginatis. — Lath. Ind. Orn. i. p. 417. 
r No. 60. 

Emberiza PlaTensis. — Gmel. Sytt. i. p. 880. 
L'Emberise k Cinq Couleurs. — Buff, par Sontt. xli*. 
p. 94. 

Plata Bunting. — Lath. Syn. iii. p. 210. 58. 

HABITAT 

ia Bonariis, ad fluvium Plata Americas australis. — 8 pollic« 
loBga. 
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quills of tlie wings, and* the outermost of those 
of the tail, edged witli yellowish ; the under 
part of the body cinereous- white ; the pupil, 
blackish blue ; the iris chesxiut ; the bill cinere- 
ous, ponvex, and pointed ; Jtlie edges of the 
lower mandible re-entrartt ; the nostrils covered 
with a membrane very near the base of the bill ; 
the tongue terminating in small filapients ; the 
legs lead-coloured. 

«• Total length eight inches ; the bill eight 
lines ; the alar extent ten inches ; the tail four 
inches ; the hind nail largest of all. 


* VII. 

» •* 

THE BOURBON BUNTING* 

The whole of the body is reddish-grey, both 
above and below, and almost of thVsame shade j 

* CHARACTER SPECIFICUS. 

Emberiza Borbonica. E. rufo-rubra, alis caudaqii# 
fusco-rubris. — Lath, Ind. Orn. i. p. 418. No. 67. 
Emberiza Borbonica. — Qmcl. Syst. i. p. 886. 

Le Mordore*. — Buff , par Sonn. xlix. p. 96. 

Le Bruant de 1’Isle de Bourbon. — PI. Enl. 321. f. %. 
Bourbon Bunting. — Lath. Syn. iii. {>.*210. 69. 

HABITAT 


in Borbonica insula. — pollices longa. 
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the coverts of the wings,] their quills, and those 
of the tail, are brown, edged with reddish-grey, 
more or less dilute ; the bill brown, and the legs 
yellowish, tinged slightly with reddish-grey. 
It is found* in the Jsle of Bourbon, is nearly of 
the bulk of the yellow-hammer, but its tail is 
shorter, and its wings longer; tlm former pro- 
jecting about ten lines beyond the latter. 

f. •" 


VIII. 

THE GREY BUNTING* 

* Seba tells us that this bird is very commoir 
at Surinam, that jt is of the size of the lark, and 
that it sings like the nightingale, and conse- 
quently much better than any of the buntings ; 
which is extraordinary in au American bird. 
The people of the ■ country say, that it is ex- 
tremely fond of maize, and often perches upon 
the top of the stalk. 

* CHARACTER SPECIFICUS. 

€ 

Embekiza Grisea. E. grisea, tectricibus alarum pecto- 
reque rubro variegotis. — hath. Ind. Orn. i. p. 418. No. 70. 
Emberiza Grisea. — Gmcl. Sj/st. i. p. 887. 

* Surinam ensis. — Brit. iii. jp. 302. 16. 

tE Gonambouch.— rBuff. par Sotm . jtlix. p. 98. 

GntS Bunting. — Lath. Syn. iii. p. 211. 62. 

# 

HABITAT 

|r Surinam# ; jnagqitudine Alaudae,— 5 pollices longa. W. 
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‘Its principal colour ts light-grey, but there is 
a tinge of red on the breast, the- tail, tlie coverts, 
and the quills of the Swings ; the quills of the 
wings arc white below. ? 

Tptal length five inches ; # the bilb five lines ; 
the tail eighteen lines, <fnd exceeding the wings 
by tep lines. * 


IX. 


THE FAMILIAR BUNTING*. 

The head and bill are black ; the upper part 
of the body cinereous and spotted with wjiitc ; 
„the under part cinereous, but without spots ; the 
rump and part of the back that is covered by 
the wings, yellow ; the coverts and the end of 
the tail, white. — This bird is found in Asia^and 
is nearly the size of the siskin f. 

• • 

* CHARACTER SPECIFICUS. 

Emberiza Familiaris. £. ciucrea grjseo-maculata, api- 
cibus re^tricum albis, dorso postico flavo. — Lath . hid. Orn, 
i. p. 410. No. 35. 

Emberiza Familiaris. — GmeL Syst. i. p. 879, 
Motacilla Familiaris. — Osb . It. 102. — Id. Voy . i. 
p. 157. 

Le Bruant Familier,~J3w^. par Sonn. xlix. p. 100. 
Familiar Buntinq. — Lath. Syn . iii^p. 194. 81. • 

« 

HABITAT 

in Java. • W. 

t This bird is found in tlie island of Java : it is easil) 
tamed , and becomes familiar. ' W. 
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x. 

< 

THE CINEREOUS BUNTINGS 
« \ 

We are indebted to Brisson for thhi species : — 
the upper part of the head variegated \yith Vown 
and cliesnut ; the under part of the neck, the 
back, and the coverts of the wings, variegated 
in the same manner with a mixture of grey ; 
the rump grey without spots ; the superior and 
inferior coverts of the tail, dirty white and rusty; 
the throat and all the under part of the body,, 
■ dirty white, variegated with chesnut spots, less 
frequent however below the belly; the quills 
of the tail and of the wings brown, edged with 


# CHARACTER SPECIFICUS. 

Emberiza Cinerea. E. grisescens fusco castaneoque 
varia, subfus albida castaneo maculata, tectriCibus caudae 
rufo-albis, remigibus rectricibusque fuscis. — Lath . > Ind. 
Urn. i, p. 416. No. 58. 

Emberiza Cinerea. — Gmel. Syit. i. p. 876. 

— * — Canadensis. — Bris. iii. p. 5896. 14. 1. 14. f. 1. 

Le Cul-rousset. — Buff, par Sana. xlix. p. 101. 
Cinereous Bunting. — Arct. Zool. iij No. 238. — Lath . 
Syn t iii. p. 204, 51 Sup. p. 158. 

4 

4 HABITAT 

ia Anacric* junipcritis.— -Migratom. . W. 

Sr > 
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grey, verging upon chesnut ; the bill and legt 
brown-grey. — It was Wught-from Canada. 

Total length five inches and a half; the bill 
five lines and a half ; the ahr extent eight inches 
and. one-fourth ; the tail twq inches and a half, 
consisting of twelve quflls, and projecting about 
twenty-one lines beyond the wings *. 

* ‘l^iis is a bird of passage, and migrates 'in March, from 
Canada, into the province of New-York. W- 


XI. 

THE BLUE BUNTING*. ' 

We are also indebted to Byisscn for this Ca-* 
nadian bird : the upper part of the head is dull 
rufous; the upper part of the neck ana of 

the body variegated with the same and with 

• • 

«# 

* CHARACTER SPECIFICUS. 

£mber1£A*Ccerulea. E, coerulea rufo varia, subtus dilu- 
tior, vertice rufo, tcctricibus alarum majoribus remigibu# 
caudaque fuscis. — Lath^fnd. Orn . i. p. 415. No, 59. • 

EmbuRJza Ccerulea. — GW. Syst. i. p. 870. 

— Canadensis Ccerulea.— Bris. iii. p. 298. 12. 

tl4.f.2. 

I/AzUROUX. — Buff, par Sonn. xlix. p. 103. ' 

Blue Buntinq. — A ret. Zool. ii. No. 234. — Lath. Syn. iii. 
p. 205. 52. m 

HABITAT 


in Canada. — 4| pollicas lon^a. 


V. 
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blue ; the rufous is not 50 deep on the snyill 
coverts of the wings nor on the large ones, 
which are edged and tipt with that colour; the 
quills of the wings abd of the tail are brown, 
edged with* blue-grey ; the bill and legs* are 
brown-grey. 

Total length four incli.es and one-fourth ; the 
bill five lines*; the alar extent seven inches* aud 
one-third ; the tail an inch, consisting of twelve 
quills, and not exceeding the wings by more 
than four lines. 


v XII. 

THE BONJQUR COMMANDER*. 

This is the name which the settlers in Cayenne 
give to a kind of bunting, which frequents the 
dwellings and sings af day-break. Some call it 

* CHARACTER SPECII’ICUS. 

Emberiza Capexsts. E. supra varift, sufotus alba, vertice 
griseo nigroque vario, striga ppne oculos maxillarique ni- 
gra, pectore cincrascente. — Lath . Ind . Orn. i. p. 408. No. 
28. Var. S. 

Le Boxjour Commandeur. — Buff. par Sonn. xlix. p. 105. 
Le Bruant du Cap de B. Esperance. — PI. Enl ? 380, 2. 
— Lath . Sy?i. iii. p. 187. 23. C. 

4 HABITAT 

w. 


ad Caput B. Spei, Cayana. 
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• 1 , 

the* Cayenne Bunting. It resembles the one 
from the Cape of Good ll-pe so exactly, that 
Sonnini thinks it is the sur.ie. One of the ap- 
pellations ought therefore’* to be rejected; and 
this* shows that all epithets of birds chat are geo- 
graphical are insufficient to discriminate them. 

The cry is shriller tl\an that of our sparrows ; 
ther* are generally o'n the ground, »and, like the 
buntings, *they are for the most part in pairs. 

The male has a black hootl crossed by a grey 
bar ; the checks are cinereous ; there is a black 
ray extending from the base of the bill to the 
hood, and below and behind it there is a rufous 
half-collar^ the upper part of the body is 
•greenish-brown, variegated on the back wiftF 
oblong black spots ; the cover*? of the wings are 
edged with rusty ; all the under part of the body 
is cinereous. * 

It is a little smaller than the cirl bunting, its 
total length being only five incites ; its wings 
are short, and scarcely reach to the middle of 
the tail. 
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XIII. 

t 

THE KEQ-EtfED BUNTING*- 

Commerson described .this bird oi\ the Isle of 
France, which it inhabits, and where it is cabled 
Calfat. The upper part of the head' is black, 
and all the upper part of the body, including the 
wings and the tail, are blueish cinereous ; the 
tail edged witl. black ; the throat black ; the 
lireast and belly wine-coloured ; a white bar 
itretchcs from the corner of the opening of the 
nil to the back of the head ; the orbit of the * 
eyes is naked,*and rose-coloured ; the iris, the 
bill, and the legs, also rose-coloured ; the infe- 
rior coverts of the tail white. 

It is of a middle size, between the sparrow 
and the linnet. * 

* CHARACTER SPECIFICUS. 

a 

Embekiza Calfat. E. cinerascens, capite gulaque nigris* 
pectore abdomineque vinaceis, regione oculorum Hilda 
rosea, lateribus capitis fascia alba. — Lath • lnd. Orn. L 
p. 418. No. 6B. 

Emberiza Calfat. — Gmel. Syst. i.p. 887. 

Le Calfat. — Buff, far Sonn. xlix. p. 108. 

Red-f/ved Bunting.*— Lath. Syn. iii. p. 210. 60. 

HABITAT 

W. 


m insula Francis*. 




amis r» ujLrimrjtx, : . 
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* THE BULTOfCH* 

& . 

Nature* has beei) liberal to this bird, for she 
has bestowed upon it a beau ti f ul 'plumage and 
a fine voike. T]ie colours are perfect after the 
first moulting, but the song needs to be assisted 

CHARACTER SPECIFICS. 

Loxia Pyrrhutla. L. cinerea, artubus aigris tecjricibns 
; calidae remigmnqu£ posticarum aibis. — Lath. hid. Or^,t 
p-387.No.5G. 

Loxia Pyrrhula. — Gmel. Sy$t.* i. p." 840. — Raii Sjfc 
: p. 80. A. — With p. 130. t. 43. — Bris. iii. p. 308. 1. 

Lfi Bouvreuil. — Buff. PL Enl. 145. — Buff, par Soma x&fct 
' p. 156. pi. 121. f. 2. 

Bulfinck. — Br. Zool. i. No. 116. — Arot.Zool, ii. p. 353. A. 

! —Will. (Angl.) p. 247. t. 17.— Lath. Syn. in. p. .145. 51. 
— Id. Sup. p. 152. — j Baa. Birds, i. p. 201. 

HABITAT 

in Europa. passim. — Vix pollices 6 longa W. 

; i In Gorman, Blutjim el, Guegger, Brow-meiss, BolUm- 
faster^ Ro&cogel, Tkunibkerz, Gurtiptl ; in Swedish, Dam. 

| herm in Danish and Norwegian, ^Dcm-pape, Blo4-Ji nfue; 

‘ Polish, Fdpek f in Prussian, Daim Pfafft; in Italian, Ci- 
ptdatta* Suffubao^J^guettu-MoiUanu, FrMgueUea Ftrn mt , 

t i mms^is nassx; awa called V 

fig, on which it fe^tff^uid also, nwsMK, 

from w vf, fire, on aocount of its red plumage. 
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and formed by art. In* the state of freedom, 
the Bulfincli has three dries, which are all* un- 
pleasant ; the first, which is the most common, 
is a sort of whoop ( ; it begins with one, then 
two in succession, - and afterwards three and 
four, &c. and, tvhen animated, it seems to arti- 
culate with force the repeated syllable tui, tui, 
tui ; the second is an air of greatci' extent, but 
lower, almost hoarse, and running ^nto * dis- 
cord*; and the third is a feebled stifled cry,, 
which it vents at intervals, exceedingly shrill 
and broken, but at the same time so soft and 
delicate, that it scarcely can be heard ; it emits 
this y sound much in the same way as a ventri- 
loquist, without any apparent motion of the* 
bill or throaty only with a sensible action of the 
abdominal musefes. — Such is the song of the 
Bul$nch when left to the education of its 
parents; but if man deigns to instruct it metho- 
dically f, and .accustom it to finer, mellower, 
and more lengthened strains, it will listen with 


- * This is its warble, si, ut, ut , ut , ut, st, re, ut, ut, ut, ut, 
ut, ut, si, re, uf. With the same voice it also pronounced 
ut, mi, ut, la. Sometimes these passages were preceded 
by a drawling tone, in the same style, but without any in* 
flexion, and which resembled a sort of mewing. [The notes 
of the French gamut are Sol, La, Si, Ut, Re, Mi, Fa, corre** 
sponging to the English C, D, E, F, G, A, B.] , 
t It is said, that to*succeed in teaching the Bulfinches one 
sboul<l whistle to them, not with the canary-flageolet, but 
with the lipped or german flute, whose tone is. deeper and 
fuller. The Buliinch can also mimic the warble of other 
birds. 
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attention, and the dctetle bird, whether male or 
female*, without relinquishing its native airs, 
willimitate. exactly, and sometimes surpass its 
master f. It also learns f easily to articulate 
words and phrases, and utters them with so ten- 
der an accent, that we anight almost suppose it 
felt their force. — The Buifinch is besides sus- 
ceptible of personal attachment, which is often 
stror% an^l durable. Some have been known, 
after escaping from the volery and living a 
whole year in the woods, to recognise the voice 
of the mistress, and return, to forsake her no 
more j;. Others have died of melancholy, on 
being removed from the first object of their at- 


* The hen Buifinch is the only fenjale; it is said, of the 
singing-birds that learns to whistle a9 well as the male. — 
sEdanologie, p. 18. — Olina. — Aldrovandus, &c. Some pre- 
tend that her voice is weaker and sweeter than that of 
the cock Buifinch. 

t “ I know a curious person (says *tfie author of the 
JEdonologie, p. 89.), who, having whistled some airs quite plain 
to a Buifinch, was agreeably surprised to see the bird add 
such gracefcl turns, that the master could hardly recoguise 
his own music, and acknowledged that the scholar excelled 
him.” However, it must be confessed, that if the Buifinch 
be Hl-direeted, it acquires harsh strains.* Hebert saw one 
which never had heard any person whistle but carters, and 
which whistled like them, with the same strength and 
coarseness. . 

- I One of these birds which returned to its mistress, after 
living a year in the woods, had alfits feathers rutted and 
tWgfcd. Liberty has its inconveniences, especially for an 
animal depraved by domestication. 
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tachment*. These birds' well remember inju- 
ries received : a Bulfinch, 'which had been thrown 
to the ground in its cage by some of the rabble, 
though it did not appear much affected at the 
time, fell into convulsions ever after at the tight 
of any mean-lobicing fellow, and expired in one 
of these fits eight months from the date of Its 
first accident. e * f 

The Bulfinches spend the sumnper m the 
woods or on the mountains : they make their* 
nest in the bushes five or six feet from the 
ground, and sometimes lower: this consists of 
moss, lined with soft materials ; and its opening 
is sajd to be the least exposed to the prevailing 
?vind. The female lays from four to six* egg* 
of a dirty wh : te # and a little blueish, encircled 
near the large end with a zone, formed by spots 
of %two colours, some of an ill-defined violet, 
others of a distinct black. She disgorges the 
food for the y©ung lijce the goldfinches, the lin- 
nets, &c. The male is attentive to his mate, 
ind Linmeus relates that he sometimes holds 
out to her a spider in his bill a very long time. 
The young ones begin not to whistle till they 
are able to eat without assistance ; and then, they 
seem instinctively benevolent, if what is related 
be true, that in a hatch of four, the three' elder 
will feed their puny brother. After the breed- 
i®g if over, the parents still continue associated 
through the winter, for they are always seen in 

* /Edonologie, p. 128. 
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para*: those which retrain in the country, leave 
the forest^ and descend from the mountain's * 
wheathe snow falls, and forsake the vineyards 
which they haunt in the Autumn, and approach 
our towellings, or lodge among the hedges by 
the road sides : * those which* migrate, depart 
with foe woodcocks, about Ail Saints day, and 
return in the? month of April f. They feed in 
summer upon all sorts, of seeds, insects, and 
; and in the winter upon juniper-berries, 
upon foe buds of aspen, of alder, of oak, of fruit- 
trees; of themarsh-willow, &c. § whence the name 
Ebourgeonneux (from Bourgeon \ which they 
sometimes have in France ; in that forbidding 
season, they are heard to whistle ; and their song^ 
though somewhat sad, cheers the, torpid gloom . 
of nature ||. * 


# 

* There are many Bulfinches in /he moudthins of Bologna, 
of Modena; of Savoy, of Dauphin^, of Provence, &c. — 
OUKA. * - 

$ Many age seen about the end of autumn and the begin* 
niug of winter in the mountainous parts of Silesia, but not 
every year, according to Schwenckfeld. 

t Lumens/ * • 

' f 'ltaioutnowsky observes, that during the mild weather of 
the winter in 1788, all the goldfinches brought to him were 
ljut a^.soon as the firost began, i. e» about the mid* 
die of January, he saw none but males. * W. 

|| It the cage' they eat hemp-seed, bilcuit, prunes, gpllad, 
•&& ' OHnatecoiirimfcnds for the ydung ones thi nightingale’s 
paste made with walnuts, he, 

YQL. IV. t f 
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• Some reckon, these birds* attentive andthought- 

ful ; L and their . heavy air *ad the facility with 
ybich they are instructed aeernto fevOiirthat 
idea;, but, on the other hand, their allowing 
one to get neat them, and: their beingdecoyed 
into the different; snares *, indicate Mrantof cir- 
cumspection. As their skin is very tender, 
those which are caught- with birdlimeloSe, in 
struggling to escape, part of theiy down; 'and 
even of their quills, unless a person speedily 
disentangles them. It deserves to be remarked, 
that those which, have the finest plumage are 
the least capable of instruction, being older and 
not so tractable: but even . the old ones 
are* soon reconciled to the cage, . pnmd&l 
that at first, they have plenty of food; they 
can ajso be prOperly tamed, as I have already 
noticed, though to succeed requires time and 
patient attention, which is the reason that 
persons sopyetimes fail in $he attempt. It 
seldom happens that one, is caught alone ; the 
other is soon enticed to follow its companion, 
and sacrifices its freedom to the calls of friend- 
ship. •*' t *t ; 

* It has been asserted that die canary,; ’H^lich 
breeds\vith so joniny other species* wili.hcver 
submit to tho emhface of the Bulflnch; and it ts 
alleged at the reasouj that the ceck' Bulfinch, 

njanyvf Uit 

night-stude b erriti « 
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^ t bolds bia bill open* which fright- 

eMv^iWiW* -But the Marquis de Pioleno , 
af^pros me,, thatbe saw^a Bulfinch. pairwlth * 
hep Cfil^ry^ wbiQh had toy oung> ones about 
the, beginning pf April: their bill was larger 
thap ; tba^ pf, canaries of the same , age, and 
theybpgan, tp be covered with a blackish down, 
whicji aeeiped to show that they had more of 
the fa^er thsui the mother : unfortunately they 
a,il djed iij performing a short journey. What 
adds mpre weight to this observation, Frisch 
giyes directions for the experiment : he advises 
the cock jBulfiuch to be the smallest of its kind, 
and be kept long in the same volery with jthe 
hen c?nary he subjoins, that sometimes ^ 
whole year elapses before the femgje will allow 
the Bplhnch to come near, or to eat out of the 
same tray ; which shows that the union is difli- 
cult, but not impossible. 

It has been observed that the Bvlfinches jerk 
their tails briskly upwards and downwards* 
though ^ot in so remarkable a degree as the 
wagtails. .They live five or six years ; their 
flesh is palatable according ti^-some, and not 
fit tp be eateu according to otu&s, : by reason ot 
its tytterness; this must depend upon the age, 
season, -, and food* They are of the size 'of the 
housp ; sparrow, and weigh abqut one ounce. 
Tire upper part of the head, the ring round th< 
bi^ apd origin of the neck, are fine glos'sj 
blacky which extends more or lessfor wards am 

t r S 
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backwards*; the fore^art of the heck, the 
breast, and the -top of fhebelly, beautiful red ; 
the abdomen, and the inferior coverts of the tail 
and wings, white ; ( the upper part of. the neck, 
the back,* and the' shoulders* cinereous,; the 
rump white, the superior coverts and the quills 
of the tail, fine black, verging to violet, a whit* 
ish spot oq tile outermost quills ; °tl>® of 
the wings blackish cinereous, and, deeper the 
nearer to the body : the last of all red pn the 
outside ; the great coverts of the wings of a fine 
changing black, terminated with reddish light 
grey ; the middle ones cinereous ; the small 
one? blackish ash-colour, edged with reddish ; 
i/fre iris hazel ; the bill blackish, and th£ legs 
brown. «v 

The sides of the head and the forepart of 
the neck, the breast, the top of the belly, and, 
in a word, almost all that was red in the male, 
is vinous ash-colour in the female, and some* 
times even the abdomen ; nor has it the fine 
glossy changing black that occurs on the head 
and other parts of the male. I have seen a fe- 
male, howevetffcjHhich had the last of the wing- 
quills edged.with red, and which had no white 
on tire outermost of those of the tail, Linttasua 
adds, that the tip of the. tongue is divided into 
small filaments; but I have always found it 

-f# - ..*• ’ .. ’»• 

flence the name ofMonk, ot.Popcj, which thit bird has 
in many languages, and that of Coaty-hood, givento it bjjrthe 
people in Scotland. 
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qh to. entire in the male/ and Shaped Hke a very 
short toothrpick. - * ' • 

In many young Bulfcnches .'which I have 
observed about the end 6t June, the forehead 
Was Kght rufous, the fore-pant of the’ neck and 
breast rusty-brown ; the* belly and the inferior 
coverts of the tail fulvous, which extends 
and ^fows more dilute on the side; the un- 
der, part of the body, more or less dusky; 
‘the white ray over the wing deeply tinged 
with rusty ; the rump white of different shades. 

- — But it is obvious that considerable diversities 
will occur. 

Total length six inches ; the bill five Ijnes, 
thick and forked ; Kramer remarks, that tbw> 
two mandibles are moveable, ps 4n the finches* * 
and buntings; the alar extent nine inches and 
one-fourth ; the tail two inches and one-third, 
somewhat forked (but not always in the 
females), consisting of .twelve? 'quills; the 
outer-toe joined by its first phalanx to the mid- 
toe; the hind-nail stronger and more hooked 
than the lest. 

The dimensions of the female when dis- 
sected were as follow: — intestinal-tube eighteen 
inches; vestiges of a ccecum; the (esophagus 
two inches and a half, dilated like a hag, with 
a projecting edge next the gizzard, which is 
muscular, containing many small pehbles^ and 
even two or three small yellow seeds,, quite en- 
tire, though the birds had remained two days 
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and a half in the cage without eatings the 
cluster of the bvarium of an ordinary size, and 
the small eggs nearly equal ; the ovi-duct spread, 
and above three inches in length j the trachea 
formed a’sortof ,knot of a considerable •thick- 
ness, where it forked *. 

* la England t^e Bulfincfc breed* in tbeend j>£May 
or beginning of June : it is very destructive to our fruit- 
trees. . * " " 
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- S& Robert Sibbalcf has only a single line on 
the- Bdlfinch, and says, that there are several 
kinds «of it in Scotland: these are probably only 
the varieties which we shall now describe. 

Frisch tells that the Bulfinches may be di- 
vided into three different sizes : the Marquis de 
Piolenc was, acquainted with two distinguished 
by their bulk* : and others pretend that those, 
of Nivernois are smaller than those of Picardy. 
Lottinger assures us, that the Bulfinchof the 
mountains exceeds that of the plain j and this 
accounts for the diversity of bulk, being vari- 
ously modified by local situation.* But these 
are too numerous to be separately treated : and 
I shall here take notice only of the varieties of 
plumage, * 

I. The WHITE BULFINCH | SchwencTc- 
feld speaks of a white Bulfinch that was caught 
near the village of Frischbach in Silesia, and 

which, had only some black leathers , on »the 

• * 

• The smallest, adds M* de Piolenc, is of the si zt of the 
chaffinch, its body is longer, its breast of a brighter red ; and. 
it seems wilder than the ordinary Bulfinph. 
t L^oxiarPyrrhula — v$r, 2 ?L*n% 
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back. This fact is confirmed by DeUsle : 
“ There are ill this canton (of Beresow in 
Siberia), says that excellent astronomer, White 
Bulfinches, whose back is somewhat blackish, 
and grey in sumjjier : these birds have a» deli- 
cate pleasant song, milch superior to that of 
European Bulfinches.” It is probable that the 
northern climate has much contributed to? this • 
change of plumage. o 

II. The BLACK BULFINCH • Under 
this denomination, I include not only those 
which are entirely or almost black, but also 
thos$ which have perceptibly begun to assume 
tfcnt complexion: — such was what I saw at 
Baron GouiaV, ifs throat and rump were black; 
the inferior coverts of its tail, its lower belly, 
and<the top of its breast, variegated with rufous 
wine-colour and black, and no' white spots ap- 
peared upon* the last quill of the tail. Those 
mentioned by Anderson and Salerne were en- 
tirely of a jet black ; that of Reaumur, noticed 
by Brisson, was black over the whole body, I 
have observed one which assumed a fine glossy 
black after the first moulting, but which still 
retained a little red on each side of the neck, 
and a little grey behind the neck, and on the 
small superior coverts of the wings ; its legs 
were % flesll-coloured, and the inside of its bill 
red: that of Albin had some red feathers 

po* 

* Loxia-PyrrhuJa—var. 1. Linn. 
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under the belly ; the first five quills of the wing 
edged with white ; the iris white, and the legs 
flesh-coloured*. Albin remarks that this 
bird was exceedingly geutle, like all the Bul- 
finehes. It often happens that this robe of 
black disappears in moulting, and gives place to 
the natural colours : l|ut often it renews each 
titfie, and remains for several yearn : — such was 
the case svith Reaumur’s. This would imply 
that the change of colour is not the effect of 
disease. 

III. THE GREAT BLACK AFRICAN 
BULFINCH t- Though this bird is a , native 
of a distant country, and exceeds the size o&the 
European Bulfinch, i am sfilKinclined to re- 
gard it as analogous to the variety which I have 
described by the name of the Black Bulfinch, 
and to suspect that the burning climate of 
Africa communicates a black lfife to the plum* 
age, as the cold of Siberia introduces a snowy 
white. It is entirely black except a very small 
white spot on the great coverts of the wing ; 
and also the bill is grey, and the legs ash-co- 
loured. It was brought* alive «to Paris from 
the coasts of Africa. 

• Mr. White, in his Natural History of Selburne,* relates 
also an instance of a cock Bulfinch turning dingy, and 
afterwards black. 

f Loxia Panicivora. — Linn and Gnul. 

Pyrrhula Africana Nigra. — lit is. 

The White-winded Grp? beak. — Lat/i. 
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Total length, seven inches and one-fourth ; 
the bill six lines ; the alar extent four inches 
and one - fourth ; the tail two inches and a 
half, consisting of twelve quills, and exceed* 
ing the wings eighteen lines. 
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( WHICH ARE BELATED TO THE ^BULFINCH. 


THE ORANGE GROSBEAK*. 

I' class together two birds, the one froq^he 
Isle of Bourbon, and the other from the Capb 
of Good Hope: they resemble each other so 
closely, that they must belong to the, same 
species ; and there is, besides, an intercourse be* 
t^een these two places.. 

CHARACTER SPECIFICUS. 

Loxia Aurantia. L. fulva, pileo alis caudaque nigris.— . 

' Lath. Ind. On. i. p. 390. No. 66. 

Loxia Aubanti a. — Gmel. Sytf. i. p. 8Ji3. ' 

Lb Bouvkkt. — Byff. par Sunn. xlix. p. 181. 

Lb Bovvbboil de Bovbron et du Cap ob B. E. — Pl. Enl. 
304. f. 1. 3. 

Orange Oboibeak. — Lath. Syn. iti. p. 146. so. 

JIAPITAT 

in insula Btftonica et ad Caput B. Spei. — 4} pollices longa, 

W. 
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<• * 

Black, and bright orange, are the prevailing 

colours in this bird, fig. 1, which I conceive to 
be the male : the orange is spread on the throat, 
the neck, and on ay the body, without ex- 
ception ; bldck occupies the head, the tail, and 
the wings ; but the wiAg-quills are bordered 
with orange, and some of them tipt with 
white. » < f 

In the female, all the head, the throat, and 
the fore part of the neck, are covered with a 
sort of black cowl ; the under part of the bodj 
is white; the upper part orange, not so bright 
as in the male, but spreads diluting on the 
quills pf the tail ; the quills of the .wings^arc 
delicately edged with light-grey, almost white 
in both, the bilkaqd legs are reddish. 

Total length about four inches and a naif , 
the bill somewhat less than four lines ; thealai 
extent near seven inches ; the tail twenty lines 
consisting of twelve quills ; it exceeds the wing! 
about fifteen lines. 
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II. 

THE WHITE BIIJiED GROSBEAK*. 

This is the only *birfl of Guiana, that Sonnini 
admits to be a true bulfinch, Its bill, in the 
dried specimen, is r horn-colour ; but we are as* 
sured that it is white in the living subject : the 
throat, the fore part of the neck, and all the 
upper part of the body, not excepting the 
wings end the tail, are black ; on the wings .is 
a small white spot, which often lies conceded 
under the great coverts ; the breast and belly 
are deep chesnut. . 

This bird is of the size of our bulfinch 5 to 
total length four inches and three-fourths, and 
its tail exceeds the 'wings by rlsnost its whole 
length. 

* CHARACTER SPECIFICUS. 

Loxia ToRRIDA. L. nigra, pectore abdomineque castaneis. 

— Lath. Ind. Orn. i. p. 389. No. 61. * 

Loxia Torrida.— G roe/. Syst. i p. 854.* 

Lb Bouvreuil A Bec Blanc. — Biif. par Soon, xlix. 

p. 186 . 

WHITE-BILLED Grosbeak.— Lath. Syn. iii. p. 146. 67. 

HABITAT * » 


in America calidiore, Guiana. 


W. 
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BORfctON BIRD* 


III. 

THE LINEATED GROSBEAK 

This bird seems to form the shade between 
the European Jbnlfinchfes and* the rouftd4>Uis «of 
America. It is not larger than the twite: a 
fine blacky changing into green, is spread over 
the head, the throat, and all the upper pest of 
the body, including the coverts and quills of the 
tail and of the wings, nr more properly speak- 
ing onwhat appears of these ; for the inside is 
either not black, $>r Is black of a different kind ? 
there is also a very small white spot oh each' 
wing, and three spots of the same colour* bat 
larger*, the one on the top of the diead, and the 

* CHARACTER SPECIFICVS. . 

«. T 

Loxia Lineola. L. cceruleo-nigia, tinea frontal! tendon- 
bus macula alarum corporeque subtus albls. — Lath. Ind. 
Om. i. p. 390. No. 68/' «... 

Loxia Lineola. — Gmet. tyst. i. p. 854. 

PvrIhula Africana Nigra, Minos. — J3rw. hi. p. 310, 
5 . 1 . 17 . 1 . * * 

Le BouveroN f. — tiujf. par Sonn. xlix. p. 164. ... 

Lineatbd Grosbeak. — Lath. Syn. it ». p, 

r ■ • ,-.i )- 

•HABITAT 

in Africa, Asia — 4| potlices longa. 1 'ff, 

t Contracted for Bouvreuil-Ilec^rond (Bulfinch-Itouad-htliV 
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tV '0 other below the>e.yes. All* the under part 
of the body is white; the feathers of the belly 
and the inferior coverts of the tail are frizzled 
in some subjects, for we jray reckon the frizzled 
bulfinch of 'Brazil as belonging to this species, 
since the sole different consists in the contex- 
ture of the plumage,. which is superficial and 
fluctuating! It is probable that ^frizzled bul- 
fincliesare cock-birds. Nature seeming in general 
w to distinguish the males by strength and beauty. 
But how, it would be asked, is the male found 
in Brazil and the female in Africa? I answer, 
,!. That the native climate of birds that pass 
through different hands is very uncertain. 2. If 
• these were? brought alive to Paris, they blight 
also have been carried from Sojjth America to 
Africa. , Any person who Will draw the com- 
parison betweqp these two birds, will readily 
admit one of the two suppositions, rather than 
refer them to two different specif. 

Total length four inches and one-third ; the 
bill four lines ; the alar extent seven inches 
and a half ; the tail twenty-one lines, consisting 
of twelve quills, and exceeding the wings about 
aii inch *. . # 

• Mauduk kept one of these birds, which had been brought 
him from Africa, in August, for eighteen months : it had then 
the frizzled feathers under the belly, # but lost them when it 
moulted in October : the new featheie were not frizzled, nor 
in any respect different from the others. The bird moulted 
a second time before it died, but the feathers were the same. 
— Encydop&l \ Method* W. 
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IV. 

% 

0 , 

THE MINUTE GROSBEAK*. 

America produces also round- bills, which, 
though analogous to the bulfinches, nre still so 
different as to merit a distinct denomination. 

The present continues the whole year paired 
with its female. It is lively and tame, living 
near dwellings, and haunting grounds which 
have been under cultivation, but lately aban- 
doned. It feeds upon graiu and fruits j and, 
hopping about, "it emits a cry much like that of 
the sparrow', but shriller. It forms with a cer- 
tain Teddish herb a small round nest of about 
two inches diameter within, and places it in the 

Ait 

* CHARACTER SPECIFICUS, 

Loxia Minuta. L. gtisea, uropygio subtusque ferrugfriea, 
remigibus 4, 5, 6, basf utrioquei albis, cauda Integra. — 
Lath. Ind. Orn. i. p. 396. No. 90. 

Loxia Minuta Cyst. i. p. 865. 

Le Bec-rond k Ventre Roux. — Buff, par Bonn, xlix. 

p. 188. pi. 122. f. 1. 

Grey Loxia, Bancr ; Guian . p. 179. 

Minute Grosbeak.— Lath. Syn . iii* p. 168. 83. 

HABITAT 


Surinamo, Cayana. 


W. 
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same shrub that furnishes its subsistence. The 
fen 1 ale lays three or four eggs. * 

The upper part of the head, the neck, and 
the back, are brown-grey ; the coverts of the 
wings, their quills, and tho& c of the tail, are of 
the same colour nearly, and bordered with white, 
or light cliesuut ; the throat, the fore-part of 
. the »cck, thfc under f>art of the body, the infe- 
rior coverts of the tail, and the rump, deep 
ilhesnut ; tfic bill and legs brown. 

In some subjects the throat is of the same 
brown-grey as the upper part of the head. 


V. 

THE BLUE GROSBEAK* 

Brisson mentions two American blue bul- 
finches, of which he makes two separate species : 
but as they are both natives of the same climate, 
are of the same size, of the same shape nearly, 
and, except the wings, tail, and bill, are of the 
same blue colour, I shall consider them as form- 

* CHARACTER SPECIFICUS. 

Loxia CceRulea. L. ccarulea, alia fuscis, fascia bajeos 
purpurea. — Lath. Ind. Orn. i. p. 374. No. 11. 

Loxia Ccerulka. — Cmel. Syst. i. p. 863. » 

Pyrrhula Carolinbnsis Ccbrulea. — Bris. iii.p. 323.7. 
Le Bec Rond, ou Bouvreuil Bleu d’AMBRiQUE. — Buff, 
par Sonn. xlix. p. 190. 

VOL. IV . 


G G 
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ing one single species, arid regard the differences 
as resulting from the influence of climate. 

In both of them the prevailing colour is deep 
blue. The one froni South America has a small 
black spot between the bill and the eye*; the 
quills of the tail, those f of the wings, and the 
great coverts of these, are edged with blue ; the 
bill is blackish, and the legs grey. * 

That of North America has at |he base of 
its bill a black circular zone, which extending 
forms a junction between the eyes ; the quills 
of the tail and those of the wings, and their 
great coverts, brown, tinged with green; their 
middle coverts red, forming a transverse bar of 
tki same colour ; the bill brown, and trie leg? 
black. The jfiumage of the female is uniform, 
and of a deep brown, intermixed with a little 
blue. 

With respect to the habits and economy of 
these birds, \$e can. make no comparison, since 
we are unacquaiuted with those of the first. 
Catesby informs us in regard to the one from 
Carolina, that it is very solitary and*iare ; that 
i ^.continues paired with its female, and never 
appears in flocks ; that it never winters in Caro- 

n 

Blue Finch of Guiana. — J to/icr. Guian. p. 179. 1 

— Grosb EAK.^—CW es. Car . i. t. 39 . — Aret. ZueL ii» 

No. 217 fyn. Hi. p. 11G. 11. 


W* 


iti America. 


HABITAT 
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lina ; that its song is* monotonous, and con- 
sists of a repetition of the same note. In all 
these properties the analogy to our bulfinch is 
marked. 


VI. 

» 

THE BLACK GROSBE'AK*. 

• 

As we have neither seen this bird, nor the 
dried specimen, we cannot decide whether it is 
a bulfinch or a round-bill. It lias a little white 
on the anterior edge, and on the base of the first 
% two quills of the wing all the rest of the plum- 
age is quite black, and even the bill and ^he_ 
legs ; the upper mandible has a considerable 
scalloping on each side. 

# CHARACTER SPECIFICS. 

Loxia Nigra. L. nigra, macula alba humeri basique re- 
migum duarum exteriorum. — hath . Ind .. Orn. i. p, 388. 
No. 50. • 

Loxia Nigra. — Syst. i. p. 862. 

Pyrrhula Mexicana Nigra. — Bris. iii. p. 316. 3. • 

Le Bouvreuil ou Bec-rond N6ir et Blank.— par 
Sonn . xlix. p. 103. 

Little Black Bulfinch. — Cates . Car. i. p. 68. — Alb . iii. 

t. 60. — Barter* Guian . p. 179. » 

Black Grosbeak. — Lath . Syn. iii. p. 147. 60. 


HABITAT 


W. 


m. Mexico. 


g'g 2 
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This bird is a native of Mexico. It is nearly 
of the size of the canafy finch ; total length 
five inches and onc-fourth ; the bill five lines ; 
the tail two inches, and exceeding the wings 
one inch. 


VII.' 

THE PURPLE FINCH* 

This bird is entirely of a dull violet, except 
the belly, which is white; the superior coverts 
of the wings, where the violet is slightly mixed # 
,wfth brown; and the quills of the tail and of 
the wings, whiclrare parted by blue and brown, 
the former in the direction of their breadth, and 
the latter in that of their length. 

* CHARACTF.R SPECIFICUS. 

Fringilla PurpurRa. F. subviolacea, ventre candido, 
remigibus intus caudaque & medio ad apicem fuscis. — Lath . 
Ind. Orn. t i. p. 44G. No. 45. 0 

Fringilla Purpurea.— Gmd. Syst, i. p. 923. 

Pyrrhula Carolinensis VioLAcea. — Bris. iii. p. 324. 8. 
Le Bouvreuil Violet de la Caroline. — Bvff. par Bonn . 
xlix. p. 195. 

Pur'ple Finch. — Asxt.Zool. ii. No. 258.~*Crf. Car. i. t. 41. 
— Lath . Syn . iii. p. £75. 39. 


in Carolina. 


HABITAT 


w. 
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The female is unifofrfdy brown, only its breast 
is spotted, as in the retl-poll. • 

These birds appear in the end of November, 
and retire before the winter in small bodies. 
They live upon juniper-belrjes, and, like our 
bulfinchcs, destroy the’buds of the fruit-trees. 
They are nearly of the size, of the chaffinch. 

'total length five lftches and two J thirds ; the 
bill five lines ; the tail two inches, somewhat 
forked, consisting of twelve quills, and project- 
ing seven or eight lines beyond the wings. 


VIII. 

THE PURPLE GROSBEAK* 

This has still more of the violet than the pre- 
ceding, for the quills of t'lfe wings and tail are 
also of that polour ; but it is principally distin- 
guished by its red throat, and its beautiful red 
eye-brows painted on the violet ground j the 

* CHARACTER SPECIFICUS. 

LoxiA Violacea. L. violacea, superciliis gula crissoque 
rubris. — Lath. Ind. Orn. i. p. 375. N<5. 13. 

Loxia Violacea. — Gmcl. Syst. i. p. 804. 

Pyrrhula Bahamensis Violacea. — Bris. iii, p. 320. 0 . 
Le Bouvreuil a Gorge et Sourcils Rouges. Buff, 
par Sonn, xlix. p, 137* 
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ft 

inferior coverts of its tdil are also red, axi(,l its 
bill and legs are grey. 

The female has the same red spots as the 
male, but the ground colour of its plumage is 
brown. t ' , 

These birds are found in the Bahama Islands. 
They are nearly as Ivge as a house sparrow. 

Total length five iuches'and twoi thirds ;» the 
bill five or six lines ; the tail two inches and a 
half, and projects thirteen or fourteen lines be-* 
yond the wings*. 


Passer Niger Punctis Croceis. — Raii Syn. p. 188.48. 

— Shan. Jam. ii. p. 311. 0 „ 

PifitPLE Grosbeak. — Arct. Zool. ii. No. 218. — Cates. Car. 
i. t. 40. — Lath. Syn^iii. p. 117. 12. 

• HABITAT* 

in America calidjcye, Jamaica. W. 

*• • 

* It inhabits the Bahama Islands, and feeds upon the ber- 
ries of the Amyris Toxifera, a tree from whose trunk a black 
poisonous juice exudes. 
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IX. 

TIIE BLACK -CRESTED 
GROS]3EA*K*. 

The plurpage of tjiis «bifd is painted with the 
richest colours ; the head black, bearing a crest 
of the same ; the bill white ; all the upper part 
of the body brilliant red*; the under part fine 
blue ; there is a black spot before the neck. 
This justifies the assertion of Seba, that it is 
inferior in beauty to none of the singing birds. 
We may thence infer that it has some sort of 
warble. It is found in America. . 

Brisson reckons it much larger than our bul- 
finch. The measures were taken from a figure 
whose accuracy is not well ascertained. — Total 
length six inches ; the tail eighteen lines and 
more, and projecting abc/Ut six lines beyond the 
wings. 

• * CHARACTER SPECIFICUS. 

Loxia Couonata. L. cristatd, supra coccinea, subtus cy- 
anea, macula colli inferioris mstaque rtigris. — Lath . Ind. 
Orn. i. p. 301. No. 71. 

I-OXI A Coronata. — Gmcl. Syst. i. p. 850. 

Pyrrhula Americana Crist ata. — Bris. iii. p. 3£7. 10. 
La IIuppe' Noire. — Buff, par Sontt. xlix. p. 100. 
Black-crested Grosbeak. — Lath. Syn. iii. p. J50. G7. 


in America. 


HABITAT 


W. 
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THE HAMBURGH 

Though this preluded bulfinch is a native of 
Europe, I place it after those of Africa and 
America, because its habits are dissimilar. It 
creeps upwards ami downwards along 'the 
branches of trees like the titmice ; |eeds upon 
horn-beetles, and other insects ; and has a ta- 
pered tail. 

The upper part of its head and neck is red- 
dish-brown, tinged with purple ; its throat 
brown ; it has a broad collar likewise brown 
upon *a white ground ; the breast is yellow- 4 
'ish-brown, sprinkled with black longish spots; 
the belly, and the inferior coverts of the tail, 
white ; the back, the shoulders, and all the 
upper part of the body, like the breast; there 
are two white spots ypon each wing; the quills 
of the wings are light brown and yellowish; 
those of the tail, obscure brown above, but 
white below ; the iris yellow, and the bill black. 

It is rather larger than the house sparrow. — 
It is found near the q,»ty of Hamburg. 

Total length five inches and three-fourths; 
the bill six lines; the tail twenty-one lines, 
somewhat tapered, and extends almost its whole 
length beyond the* wings. 

* Latham Considers this bird as the Mountain Finch. It 
is the Loxia Hamburgia. — Linn. 
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THE CO IVY*. 


It appears to us tliat this bird should be 

1 1 i| • f 

ragged between die genus of the widow and of 
flie bulfinoh. Like the founer, it has two long 
feathers in the middle of ft s tail ; and the latter 
it resembles by the form of its bill, which would 
be exar lly that of the bulfinch, were the lower 
mandible donvex as the upper. But the tail of 
the (joly differs from that of the widow, be- 
cause it consists of tapered 'feathers, of afilicl\ 
the last two project only three or four inches 
beyond the rest ; whereas the widow-bird, be- 
sides the true tail, which i^a bundle of feathers 
of equal lengths attached to the rump, has ap- 
pendices that in* the different species of this 
genus contain two, four, and even six or eight? 
feathers, extending to double or triple thelength 

COUUS. 

CHABACTSft onuarthf^js. 

fmdtbulajtujKrion 

* apice iocitrvo. 4 * 

Narei parvre ad Imsin pennis subtdbtac. 

Lingua apice laciniata. ' 

Digiti ad imuxn iissi. 

Cauda cuneiformis* longa. 
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of the true tail. In the widow-birds, too, fhe 
webs of the projecting' feathers are equal on, 
both sides, and pretty long, and taper inpercep- 
tibly from the origin to the extremity, except 
in the Dominican {aid shaft-tailed kinds ; the 
former having its tvebs very short, and quickly 
contracting towards the tips; the latter also 
very short, ,but which ‘uniformly lengthened 
expand at the tips. In all the colics, the fea- 
thers of the tail, wlr^ther those which properly** 
belong to it, or those which project from it, 
have vanes that continually diminish from the 
insertion to the termination. Thus the real 
affinity between the tail of the widow-birds, and 
that <of the colies, consists in its length*, and., 
this analogy is .the closest in the case of the 
Dominican widorir. 

M. Mauduit has made two important observ- 
ations on this subject. The first is, that the 
long tails, th%, appendices, and other ornaments, 
of certain birds, are ‘riot peculiar additions, but 
only the greater extension of the parts common 
to all the feathered tribes. Thus long Mils con- 
sist in the augmented growth of the quills of 
the^tail ; and % crests are derived from the en- 
largement of the feSthers on the head. The 
mustachoes of the paradise bird appear to be 
Only .the production of the slender narrow plu- 
mules, which in alj birds cover the meatus audi- 
torius tjfternus # . The exuberant growth of the 


* *. e. The external aperture of the ear. 
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axillary feathers give rise to the long floating 
feathers which shoot fi'om undey the wings in 
the common paradise, and of those which pre- 
sent the double wings in the king paradiscC 
When these feathers lie flat, they stretch to- 
wards the tail ; but wjlen they are displayed 
they make angles with the axis of the body. 
'Fifty diffei*from all other feathers, as their webs 
me equal on botli sides of the shaft. They re- 
semble oals, and may scjpfa to direct the bird’s 
motion. And thus all the ornaments of plum- 
age are derived from the mere exuberance or 
production ’ of parts usually less apparent. — 
The second observation of M. Mauduit is, that 
- these decorations are rare in the cold and tem- 
perate climates in both hemispheres, but ars 
pretty frequent in the hot countries, especially 
in the old continent. Scarcely any long-tailed 
birds are found in Europe, except the pheasant, 
the cock, which also is often miested, and has 
long floating feathers oh the sides ; the magpie, 
and the long-tailed titmouse ; and we have 
hardly liny crested birds but the eared owls, the 
lapwing, the crested lark, and the crested tit- 
mouse. Some water-birds indeed, such as? the 
ducks and herons, have frequently long tails, or 
ornaments composed of plumes, tufts, and fea- 
thers floating on the rump.— These are <dl the 
birds which the frigid and .temperate zones af- 
ford, decorated with luxuriance of plumage, 
Hut in the torrid regions, especially those of the 
old continent, the greatest number of birds arc 
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robed with such rich attire : we might instance 
the colies, the paradise birds, the kakatocs, the,, 
widows, the crowned pigeons, the hoopoes, the 
peacocks, which arc all natives of the hot clim- 
ates of Asia, &c. l 

i - 

The colies belong to ,the ancient continent, 
and are found in the warm parts of Asia and 
Africa, but never in America or Europe. c* 

We are but imperfectly acquainted with fou\ 
species or varieties, ^f which we carp here give 
only the descriptions ; for their habits and in- 
stincts are unknown. 

* 

1. The Coly of the Cape of Good Hope*, which 
we have described from a specimen in the king’s 
cabinet.’ We ca,unot decide whether it is a male 
or a female. The- body is entirely cinereous, 


CHARACTER SPECIFICUS. 

0 r- 

Colius Capensis. C. ifeotricibus extiinis externe albis, 
corpore cinereo subtus albido. — Lath . Ind . Orn. i. p. 3GB, 
No. 1. 

Colius Capensis. — Gmel. Syst. i. p. 842. * 

Loxia Colius. — Linn. Syst. i. p. 301. 12. 

CoLifes Capitis Bon^b Spei. — Bris. iii. p. 304. 1. t. 16. 
f. 2. • r* 

Le Coliou du Cap de B. Esp. — Buff'. PI. Ent. 282. f. 1. — 
Buff, par Sonn. xlix. p. 224. 

Cape Coly. — Lath. Syp. iii. p. 100, i. 

« 

HABITAT 

w. 


ad Caput B. Spci. — 10J pollices ionga* 
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pure, on the back and'riimp, and mixed on the 
head; the throat and nccLr have a light lilac 
tint, whicn deepens on the breast ; the belly js 
dirty white; the quills or the tail are cinereous 
but the two lateral ones on* each side are cdgpc 
exteriorly with white* the two intermediat< 
quills measure six inches and nine lines; thos< 
on^fhe sidel diminish gradually in length ; the 
^gs are grey, and the nails blackish ; the bill is 
grey-at itsibase, and blaflj$sh at its extremity 
The Iwigthofthe bird, including the long quill 
of the tail, is ten inches and three lines : s< 
that the real size of the body exceeds not three 
inches and a half. — It is found at the Cape o: 
CiooiT Hope. 

2. The Crested Colt/ of Senegal* resembles tin 
pieccding, and may be regarded as a variety o 

* CHARACTER. StPECIfTSuS. 

Couus Senegalensis. C. vinacco-grisescens, cauda co 
rulescente, capite cristata. — Lath . Ind. Orn. i. p. 36! 
No. 2. 

Couus Senegalensis.— Gmtl. Syst. i. p. 842. » 

Lanius Macrourus.— Lin. Sjm{. i. p. 134. 5. 

Couus Senegalensis Cristatus. — Bris. iii. p. 306. ! 
1 16. f. 3. 

Le Coliou HuprE'du Senegal. — Buff. P/. Enl . 28?. f. : 

— P ar Bonn. xlix. p. 224. 

Senegal Coly. — Lath . Syn. iii. p. # 101. 2. 


in Senegala. 


HABITAT 


w. 
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THE RADIATED COLY. 


that species, though it differs in point of /size, 
being two indies longer.' It has a sort of crest* 
formed by projecting feathers on thd bead, and 
which is of the same complexion as the rest of 
the body ; there is I a well-defined bar of fine 
skv-blue behind the head, at the origin of the 
neck ; the tail tapers from its base to its extre- 
mity ; the W 11 is not entirely black*,* the upoer 
mandible is white from its base to two-thirds of 
its length, and its eVj is black. — These differ- 
ences, though considerable, do not allo\/ us to 
decide whether this bird be a different species, 
or only a variety of the preceding. ’ . 

3^ Another species or variety rather larger 
than the last is*- the Radiated Coly *, which we 
have seen in Maiuluit's cabinet. It is thirteen 
inches long, including the long quills of the tail, 
which are onlv eight inches and a half, and 
exceed the wings by seven inches and a half : 

* CHARACTER SPECIFICS. 

Coljvs Striatus. C. grisco-rubesceus, subtus fusco trails- 

vorsim striatus> pcctorc ijriseorufo, abdoiniue rufo, cauda 
• viridi. — Lath. Ind . Orn. l. p. No. 4. 

Comes Striatus. — Gmei. Sysf. i. p. 843. 

Le Coliou It ayr 1 . — Buff. iv. p. 405. 

Radiated Coly. — Bath. Syn. iii. p. 102. 4. 


« HABITAT 


ad Caput Bonac Spci.— 13 polliccs longa. 


W. 
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the bill is nine lines, • black abofe, and whitish 
« * 

sbelow. * 

It is called Radiated Co/?/, because all the up- 
per part bf the body is radiated first under the 
throat with brown bars onp. rusty grey ground, 
and under the belly v^ith liars ‘likewise brown 
on a rufous ground ; the upper part of the body 
. isjp»t radiated, is of a’ dirty grey* variegated 
jpghtly with lilac, which becomes more reddish 
^>n ^he iu^ip and tail, \^ch is green, and ex- 
actly similar to that of the other colies. 

Mauduit, to whom we owe our knowledge 
of this bir/1" thinks that it is a native of the 
countries near the Cape of Good Hope, because 
• it w5s brought from the Cape, with several 
other birds that certainly belong to thafpart o> 
Africa. # 


4. The Coli/ of the Island of Pcmay * We 
shall extract the account of it fj;pm Sonncrat’s 
Voyage to New Guinea.* \ 

• * CHARACTER SFECIFICUS. 

CoMUS Panayensis. C. griseo-cinereus, capite cristato, 
pectore striis tramversis uigris, abdomin^rufo. — Lath % Ind . 
Orn, i. p. 309. No. 5. 

CoLius Panayensis. — Gmel.Syst . i. p. 043. 

I.E Coliou de llSLK de Pan ay. — Buff. iv. p.406. — Sotm. 

Voy. p. 110. t. 74. * 

Pan AY AN CoLY.-- Lath, Syn . iii. p. 103. 5. 

. HABITAT 

ih insula Panaya. W. 
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THE 5ANATAN COLV. 


“ It is of the size of tli3*European grosbeak; 
the head, the n§ck,\hc back, the wings, and «. 
the tail, are ash-grey, with a yellow &nge ; the 
bieast is of the same colour, crossed with black- 
ish rays; the lower hart of the belly, and, the 
upper part of the neck, „ are rusty; the wings 
extend a little beyond the origin of the tail, 
which is extremely long, consisting* of twoiyc 
unequal quills; the first two are very short ; tlV, 
tw o following on.cal^i^sidc are longed and tkus^ 
in the successive pairs till the last two, vhich 
exceed all the rest ; the fourth and fifth pairs 
differ little from each other, in regard .to length ; 
the bill is black; tile legs are pale flesh-colour; 
the feathers that cover the head are nafrow, 
Aiid pretty long,* and fotm a crest, which the 
bird can raise or depress at pleasure.” 


END OF VOL. IV. 


J-onrim.;— iWwor.ru & Ijai lintin*, Duke-slrret, Adclpbi, 








